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The impression exists that because 
Of war conditions we are unable 

To manufacture our complete line of 
Doubletones and Ullmanines. | 


This 1s not so. 


We are today producing not only 
All the old inks but many 


New ones. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. | 

















Are you 
buying your 


Cardboard 


Coated and Plain 


98 JULY | right 7 


Wed | Thu 























OU don’t know whether you are 
or not until you become familiar 
with Butler Brands. There are 

twenty-six distinct qualities in the 
Butler assortment. There are both 
plain and coated surfaces in all regular 

Saati saiiacisaeuie and in many odd sizes and thicknesses. 
pesiineliiadei Sibi iit You have the assurance, when you 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co... Kansas City, Mo. order Butler Brands of eardboards, 


Mississippi Valley Paper Co.. . . St. Louis, Mo. 



































Southwestern Paper Co. Dallas, Tex. that you are ordering, standard Zoods. 


Southwestern PaperCo. . . . . Houston, Tex. 


Peis Gomteetn:.. . . Sabine, just the same as when you order 


Sierra PaperCo. . ..... Los Anpeles, Cal. 2 
en a Butler Brands of writin3, book or cover 


Central MichigZan Paper Co. . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mutual Paper Co Seattle, Wash. 
Commercial Paper and Card Co. . New York City ——. an 
American Type Founders Co. . Spokane, Wash. The printing, of street-car cards, advertisin3, 
Coin’ cut-outs, novelties, etc., is a particular class 


eee +. of work that calls for special qualities in 
National Paper & Eng Co. 


uenos Aires, Argentine Republic cardboard. As the result of a very close 
National Paper & Type Co. . Mexico City, Mexico d f le e f ‘i k: d f 
National Paper & Type Co. . . Monterey, Mexico stu y or the requirements or this in eo) 


National Paper & Type Co. . Guadalajara, Mexico printin3, we have perfected a line that is 
National Paper & Type Co. . . Guaymas, Mexico 


National Paper & Type Co. Lima, Peru second to none. 


papers. 


Submit your cardboard problems to us and we will 
send samples, prices and all necessary information 
to fill your specifications exactly. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


J. W. Butler Paper Company :: Chicago 
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The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
HARRY HILLMAN, Epiror 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


Printing Knowledge Versus Advertising Knowledge ............. 
By MICHAEL Gross. 

“Automatic”? Imposition — How to Do Better Work Easily in 
One-Third Usual Time on Short-Run Editions............... 


By GrorGE H. Brown. 


Costs of Bindery Operations — No. 7...................250000- 
By R. T. Porte. 


When a Partner Is Entitled to a Salary......................... 
By Rapu H. Butz. 


OE eee Pee Te Tere a eo re eee 
By F. Horace TEALL. 
Creating Business by Original Designs and Trade-Marks........ 
By Frep H. Eno. 
The Country Merchant and Advertising........................ 
By H. E. Mies. 
Modern Trade-Mark Practice from the Standpoint of the Printer. . 
By WALDON FAwceTT. 
Employer’s Duty in the Reconstruction of the Crippled Soldier. . 
By Doucias C. McMvrtrIie. 


re 
By Henry ALLEN. 


From Copyholder to Proofreader — No. 10............0-000000- 
By H. B. Cooper. 


What the Retailer Wants From His Newspaper................. 
By Jens K. GRONDAHL. 
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Complete classified index will be found on page 541 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Address all communications to The Inland Printer Company 


TERMS: United States $3.00 a year in advance; Canada, $3.50. Single copies, 30 cents. Foreign, $3.85 a year 








































































Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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The Demand 
of the Hour 


is greater efficiency as an offset 
to the reduced labor supply— 
THE MONOTYPE meets this 
demand by its systems of com- 
position and Non-Distribution, 
with the abundant supply of 
material to increase composing- 
room efficiency by eliminating 
all non-productive operations. 

















LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 














This advertisement is composed in Monotype No. 150 and 1501 Series and Monotype Rule 
Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 































Saws 














Fastest eam 
Mortising | Mortises 
, | Undercuts 
Machine eAdinste 
Ever Bevels 
Grinds 
Made! Drills 




















THE MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 
A Standard Shop Necessity 


For cutting down wasted time—for saving material—for turning shop-waste 
into value, no machine equals the Miller. Labor is too great a necessity 
to waste it—and too costly to overlook. 


ASK FOR OUR THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL PROPOSITION —BUT ACT NOW—TODAY ! 


3900 Miller Saws in use. 2500 Miller Feeders in use. 
Better Get Yours NOW! 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
60 Beekman Street 191 High Street 550 S. Clark Street 145 Second Street 
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Visit 


See the Dexter and Cross Feeders in action on the highest grades of halftone and color 
work. Note how they handle the largest sized sheets with the same speed, accuracy, and 
facility as the small ones. Note the absolutely perfect register. Observe how they have 
speeded up production. Then ask the proprietor if our machines have not done just 
as we say given a greater return on the investment in cylinder presses, through 
increased production and lower hour costs, than it would ever be possible to secure 
from hand feeding. 


Make the trip we suggest and you ‘Il come back convinced that automatic feeding is 
the dominant factor today in the growth of the printer who specializes in booklet, 
catalog, and other forms of advertising printing. Telephone us or our nearest represent- 
ative now that you would like to investigate the advantages of Dexter or Cross Feeders. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLAN TA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 



































The only Ink House tn the ¥ orld 


that manufactures all the materials entering 
into its Lithographic and Letterpress Inks is 


THE AULT & 
WIBORG CO. 





COMBINED WORKS : | 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY fe> ~; 


NORWOOD ST BERNARD CINCINNATELO 


who in three distinct groups of factories, located 
at or near CINCINNATI, OHIO, manufacture all its 


HEAVY CHEMICALS ACIDS COAL TAR DYES 
INTERMEDIATES DRY PIGMENTS 
LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES LETTERPRESS VARNISHES 
CARBON BLACKS 


and with their large staff of scientific experts are thus enabled to offer you 


Lhe Best in the ¥ orld 





THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 


CINCINNATI 
Hic et Ubique 
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WHITLOCK 
U. P. M., 4x 
POTTER 


THREE FAMOUS 














WHITLOCK—U. P. M.—POTTER! 
the printing-press field. 


For years they’ve been leaders in 





Each widely known for profitable performance. Each the highest develop- 
ment in its line. 


Now—through the union of the WHITLOCK Printing Press Manufacturing 
Co., UNITED Printing Machinery Co. and POTTER Printing Press Co. 


into the 


Premier Printing Machinery Company 


there is created a single organization, combining ALL the skill, experience, 
facilities and resources of these three famous firms. 













THE PREMIER LINE 


Premier Two-Revolution Press Premier Whitlock Pony Press 
Premier Drum Cylinder Press 
Premier All-size Sheet-feed Rotary Press 
Premier Potter Rotary Offset Press 
Premier Potter Lithograph Press 
Premier Potter Rotary Tin Printing Press 
Premier Automatic Feeders 














Premier Vacuum Bronzer 
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NOW 


ru#z Premier Printing 


Machinery Company 


COMPANIES IN ONE 


Preducing under the trade-name 


PREMIER 


a comprehensive line of time-tested machinery for the Printing, Publishing 
and Lithographing trades. 


And effecting far-reaching improvements in design and construction that 


benefit every purchaser of PREMIER machines. 


The same executives and employees whose efforts won your patronage in 
the past will co-operate in deserving even more of it in the future. 


United Machine & 
Press Company 


Sales Agents for 


THE PREMIER LINE 


Main Offices, 100 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago Atlanta 


Tlease Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 























MAXIMUM WEIGHT, STRENGTH, SPEED AND DURABILITY 


“A machine that has proven its worth in a thousand shops”— more used in this country than all other makes combined. 


te Hartford Cutting & Creasing Press 


Has no equal for cutting and creasing 
folding boxes and other paper containers; 
cutting out photo mounts, calendars, 
advertising novelties, sample cards, tags, 
labels and egg cartons; also gaskets and 
other shapes of cork, leather, cloth, etc. 
Equipped to order with HARTFORD Elec- 
tric Embossing Plate Heater for hot and cold 
embossing; hot stamping, book-cover inlay- 
ing and all such work. 
Made in four Standard sizes: 

No. 114, 2214x30%in. No.3, 27x40 in. 
No.2, 2332x31% in. No. 4, 30x 44 in. 
Inside chase. 

Improvements 


Automatic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Adjuster 
Bar; Automatic Counter; Gear Guards; Steel Inserts 
in large Gears; Safety Floor Stands; Split Pinion 
Shaft Boxes; Driven Bridge Shaft; Steel Rocker 
Seats; Double Heel-Locks, etc. 
Appurtenances 

One steel Platen Plate; one steel and two Cast-Iron Chases; 
two Feed Tables and Stands, complete; two Floor Stands; 
choice of Tight and Loose Pulleys with Belt Shifter for 
steam power or Single Pulley for Motor Drive; Foot Brake 
and two Wrenches. 


veriozsr NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Sold by leading Type Foundries and dealers in Printing and Box-Making Machinery everywhere. 





























The Carver Automatic Die and 
: Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 

They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 











N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


ns R. Ca TVCr C OM pa ny PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
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From Less 


Work— 


That is the problem that many 

a printer is up against today. 

And here is a book that will give him some 
hints on how to put it across. 


How to develop small prospects—Little service 
kinks that win customers—I ncreasing the buying 
power of the dollar—How to meet your worst 
competitor— Business you are overlooking— 


These and many other subjects are handled in 
a practical, common-sense way. 


You’ll find suggestions that will save money, 
win Customers and put money in your till. 


Ask any typefounder, or write us direct, for 


“‘THE PROFIT IN PRINTING.” 


BUY THRIFT STAMPS 


Chandler: &! Price!) 
BB = Presses 1 G8 


The Chandler & Price Co.; Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Absolutely Without Chatter 
pag OSWEGO » 


The Oswego Double-Shear Stroke 
Cutting Machine with the Oswego 
Giant Knife-Bar End-Pull Motion 

aera cuts a pile of hard linen ledger 
paper, bond paper, or any other hard papers, absolutely without chatter 
and leaves a smooth, glass-finish surface on the face of the pile. 












OSWEGO SEMI-AUTO 


If you require this smooth finish on the cut surface, and require accu- 
rate cutting of all papers, the Oswego Double-Shear Stroke and Giant 
Knife-Bar End-Pull Motion will produce the result. 


If you think any other method or shear will cut hard papers absolutely 
without chatter, and with a smooth, glass-like surface on the cut face of 
the pile, take a lift of hard linen ledger or bond paper and try it. The 
proof is in the performance. 


The Oswego Double-Shear Stroke is supplied only, and obtainable only, 
on Oswego Rapid-Production Cutting Machines. This should not be 
confused with side shear, nor with the old method of making one crank 
longer than the other, which gives the knife a tilted appearance when 
it is at the top, but which double shear vanishes when the knife is at the 
bottom of the pile. 


Equip your plant with machines that 
not only will handle the hard problems 
with marvelous smoothness, but 
which have every desirable feature 
known for the accurate, rapid, easy ‘* ‘ 
and safe cutting Of work. Wire covecososoruae ower 





OSWEGO LEVER 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
Main Office and Works 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 

New York: 2720 Grand Central Terminal; Chicago: 436 First Nat’l Bank Bldg.; St. Louis: 1500 Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 
108-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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Safeguarding Your Margin 


HESE are days when steadily rising costs must 
be offset by still greater increases in production. 


More than 11,000 Miehle presses now in use are 
running “true to form” by maintaining a consis- 
tent standard of superior production and thereby 
safeguarding, for their owners, the vital margin 
between “income” and “outgo.” 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices in the United States: 


CHICAGO, ILL. - - - - - 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. - - - - - - 411 Juanita Building 

NEW YORK,N.Y. - - - - - 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - - - - - - 176 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - - C Ith Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - : - « 401 Williams Building 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 





DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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A Noteworthy Achievement 


The Simplified Low-Priced Two-Revolution Press 
You Have Long Waited For 














Bed .. . 26x 38 he . . x : canoe ot Speed 
Sheet. . 24x 36 “gp 1800 Per Hour 


Form . . 22x 35 AVE i be c%< : , Perfect Register 








RACK AND SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION — 
FRONT DELIVERY—CLEAN SIDE OF SHEET TO FLY 





You Can’t Afford to Ignore These Points of Superiority 


Low First Cost Perfect Register 
Economical Up-Keep Rapidity of Operation 
Durability Fine Distribution 
Ease of Handling Large Range of Work 





WRITE TODAY FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATION AND COMPLETE DETAILS 





The Challenge Machinery Company 
: GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO: 124 South Wells Street NEW YORK: 71 West 23d Street 
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APER CUT- 

TERS get their 

hardest use in Paper 

Mills, for they work 
all the time. 


Seybold 
Cutting 
Machines 


are built to give 100% 
SERVICE under most 
severe tests, and they 
are proving themselves 


to be DEPENDABLY RELIABLE. 
They are always on the job—prac- 
tically FREE FROM REPAIRS 


AND MOST ECONOMICAL to operate. 


GREATER DURABILITY means GREATER SERVICE 
and GREATER SERVICE means LOWER COST. 


QUALITY OUTLASTS BARGAINS 


The Seybold Machine Company 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTOR Y— DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
CHICAGO THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO., C. N, Stevens, Mér. 112-114 W. Harrison St, 
I 6s vss vet eneses a eaaaese E. P. LAWSON CO., Ime... 2.0... ccccccece 151-153-155 W. 26th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO Shattuck-Ny Machinery and Supply Co 312 Clay St. 
Vg ls J.H. Schroeter & Bro, TORONTO.... oe . The J, L. Morrison Co, 
DALLAS i “y WINNIPEG. ...Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 
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Gain 5,000 Impressions Per Day 
By the Pearl Press 


Every print-shop of whatever size needs one or more Pearl 
Presses for its small work. Here is how one printer puts it: 


“T had overtime wages and gas bills to pay till I nearly went broke. 

Now I put all my small jobs up to 10M runs on my two Pearl Presses. 

Boys at $8.00 per week operate these presses, and turn out actually 

—* twice the printed impressions as the more expensive feeders on the 

larger jobbers. I can depend on an average of 20M impressions per 

day from each of the Pearls, excepting on occasional days when num- 
erous short run jobs reduce the average.” 


The low-priced, simple, hand-fed Pearl Press is a strong competitor 
of the complicated, expensive to buy and to operate automatic feed 
press, on production, and on a dollars and cents investment proposition, 
the Pearl is really in a class by itself. 


The Pearl is the Lowest Priced Job Press on the 
Market and the Biggest Money-Maker 


We sell Pearl Presses subject to thirty days’ trial, so the printer can 
test it out on his own floor, under his own conditions. He doesn’t have 
to take anybody’s word for its durability, conveniences and productive 
capacity. 

Request catalog of Pearl Presses 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Additional Products: Golding Jobbers, Golding and Pearl Cutters, 
Hot Embossers, Safety Appliances, and Various Tools for the Printer. 








If you are lucky enough to be 
on an alternating current electric 
circuit, you can enjoy the advantage of the remarkable 
flexibility of speed control that is the unique and 
distinctive characteristic of 


KIMBLE *trn:s' MOTORS 
PRESS 

P\ a This applies both to job press and cylinder 

| press motors; as well as to other power-driven 


\ 
equipment of print shops. Our catalogandother 
literature is very much worth a careful study. 


., KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
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MEISEL 
PRESSES 


Synonym for are efficient because fast. They are 
\\S 


efficient because built to do certain 


classes of work only. They are efficient 
EFFICIENCY because they not only print but punch, per- 
ws forate, stitch, pack—or almost anything you 
in Presses . want them to do—at the one operation. They give 
WS 


you the complete product. 


Problems of national defense are taking men from presses 
to army camps. The printer must defend himself against 
labor shortage and the rapidly increasing cost of production. 


The Printer’s Most Reliable Defense 


is in Specialization 











Specialty printing on Meisel Presses conserves the human element, lessens the number 
of operations, lowers pay-roll expense, and, by placing you in a restricted field, enables 
you to obtain the profit due you. 


There’s afield for you in specialty printing. We will point the way if you will write us what specialty line you want to enter. 
M E I S BE L I R H S S M FG ( ‘O 946 Dorchester Ave. 
2 e BOSTON, MASS. 


SUUAEGIUAUAHAUOAUOAUEAUEGAUAEUUAOUAUUGUUAUAGRAAEAAEUGEAAEUAEAAEUG EAU 


HVQUQOUUOUUUONOONOUUURAQORAOEOUUUGONOONOOUUOGOSOOROOOOUUOOOONOOOUUUGGOOONOOUUOGONOOOOOUUOOGOOOROOUOUGGOOGONOOOUOOOOONOOOUOUOOGOOOEOOUOGGOOOOOOUUOOAALUU UU tee 
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TATUM POWER 
Adjustable 


Paper Punch 
Style “D” 


The standard of excellence and efficiency for 
all paper-punching machines. 


The unusual strength of construction, com- 
bined with the accuracy of workmanship, 
makes possible the great variety of work, much 
of it involving new problems, which may be 
accomplished with Tatum machines. 

When you buy the best you save the after troubles. 


Ask for complete Catalogue No. 32-A, showing 
full ‘Tatum line, which includes Paper Punches for 
office and factory use, Perforators, Paper Drills for 
excessively thick work, Crimpers and Flexers, and 
other up-to-date equipment. 








Gold Medal Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco 


59 Years of Knowing How 


The Sam'11 C.Tatum Co. 
Main Office and New York 


Factory: st) | j Office : 
CINCINNATI, “RES 54-60 Lafayette 
Style D OHIO, U.S.A. Street 
with Direct- 


connected Makers of ‘‘The Line of True Merit’”’ 
Motor. 
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This Man Knows 


Carmichael Relief Blankets 
For Hard Packing Presses 


save one-third to one-half of make- 
ready and increase production 


Because He Uses Them 


presses is greatly reduced and consequently 
depreciation has changed from a large to a 





He has also found it unnecessary to use costly 
overlays in reproducing half-tones and process 


plates, even for the finest of work—he’s found 
he is able to make earlier deliveries than for- 
merly—that he can produce longer runs with- 


minor item. Altogether CARMICHAEL RE- 
LIEF BLANKETS are making money for him. 
They will do the same for you or we'll buy 


out renewing plates—that the strain on his them back at invoiced price. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


sasurts* CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY éronsi, 

















HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


When you purchase a Hickok Feeder you derive much 
more profit than we do. We get our profit from a 
machine, while your profit extends over a long term 
of years. Before buying a feeder, look over all makes 
carefully—you will then decide on a HICKOK. 


Write for prices and circular of names and letters 
of satisfied users. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MBG. Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery 











carest “PROUTY 
Balance Feature 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 








Manufactured only by 
Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CON VENIENCE- 
ECONOMY- 


These, in a nutshell, are the big features of the 


S.&S. Rotary Press 


The average output of this machine is from 
7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour, although 
with the aid of the electric neutralizer, it can 
be pushed up to 10,000. 


Adjustments are very simple. By simply 
loosening a bolt, the entire inking mechanism 
can be swung away from the cylinders, offer- 
ing perfect accessibility for plate adjustments. 
A crank raises or lowers the feed table with- 
out disturbing the register, and as the sheets 
feed from the bottom of the pile, additional 
stock can be placed on the feed table while 
the machine is in motion. 


With speed and convenience so well provided 
for, low-cost operation is the natural result. 
And some excellent records have been made. 
Jobs that, for instance, hung on the ragged 
edge of actual cost, have been made to show 
a handsome profit, and others are improved 
in proportion. In fact, we know of no com- 
mercial printing within sizes from 3-in. x 6-in. 
to 1414-in.x1714-in. that this machine will not 
turn out at rock bottom costs. 


Write for our special trial offer and 
complete descriptive catalog. Catalog 
and full information on request. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Dept. C. Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Rd. 





Absolute Register 
Easily and Quickly Obtained 





and oF 
Retained 


with the 
Warnock 
and Sterling 


Systems 
of 
PLATE-MOUNTING y 
BLOCKS Warnock Diagonal Block 





Designed especially for plate printing where close, main- 
tained register is imperative, and where rigidity against 
impression and adaptability to large or small forms are 
essential to efficient printing from plates. 


Used and Endorsed by America’s Most Prominent Printers! 


Complete descriptive literature on request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. 
TOM BATEMAN, Gen'l Sales Mgr. JAs.T. SHERMAN, Chicago Representative 
Main Office and Factory 
552 S. Clark Street Third and Lock Streets 461 Eighth Avenue 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 












































PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
536-8 SO. CLARK ST. 


154-6-6 WEST 18TH ST. 
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Stop Waste 


} ‘HE elimination of waste in printing plants 
is a necessary move in the saving of man- 
power which is so essential at the present time. 


Lost motion, needless steps and confusion can 
be greatly reduced by the use of Hamilton 
Wood and Steel Equipment in the various 
departments of the printing plant. 


The installation of this modern furniture prop- 
erly supervised by efficiency engineers trained 
to the work will save time and increase profits. 


It will pay you to have an efficiency engineer make 
a survey of your plant and report on the possibili- 
ties of saving. He will submit plans for accom- 
plishing results that will astonish you. Arrange 
today to have an efficiency engineer call on you. 





New bulletin of Labor-Saving Type Cabinets now ready. 





Hamilton Equipments carried in stock and sold by all prominent 
typefounders and dealers everywhere. 


THE HAMILTON Mec. Co. 


Main Office and Factories: 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 
RAHWAY, N.]J. 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 


Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 
Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 
ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 
Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 
Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consid- 
ering specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so 


that we can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for 
your work, 


Built by The ReginaCompany #322. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 











OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 





BABCOCK PONY “OPTIMUS” PRESSES 


Have never been equaled in printing small forms with big profits 


=] 

i No. 35 prints a sheet 23 x 33 inches or 22 x 34 inches 
No. 41 prints a sheet - - - 25 x 38 inches 
No. 43 prints a sheet - - - 25 x 38 inches 


L 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 3p pe Tro Non ek city 


Barnhart Bros, & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle, 
John Haddon & Company, Agents, London, E. C. 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada — Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
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: INKS, PULPS, DRY COLORS, bev 'r's 

: BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
ST.LOUIS NEW ORLEANS TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
.) 


AN INK FOR EVERY PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PURPOSE 


* STAR RED * 


printinx 
WRITE TO-DAY. 





FREE SAMPLE. DEPT. I. 





611 West 129th Street, New York City. 


Main Office and Factory Number 1. 
REMARKABLE SUCCESS has followed the use of this rich, deep * STAR RED * printinx when used with 
* STAR G BLACK * printinx and * STAR BLUE * tintinx. 


The great covering qualities of * STAR RED * printinx make the price seem low. Works smoothly. Sets quickly. 
Fine for quick ‘‘rush”’ patriotic jobs. A snappy red. Great depth of color. 

























































SWEEP-O 


REGISTERED 
Makes Sweeping Easy and Sanitary 





Work of the Finest Nature may be carried on while sweeping is 
going on, WHEN you use SWEEP-O. Just sprinkle on the floor and 
SWEEP-O does the rest. 


Your office boy can make 
a clean job in a pinch with 
a pinch of SWEEP-O. 














THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
shown here tell the whole 
story. Note the difference 
WITHOUT AND WITH 










































SWEEPING WITHOUT SWEEP-O 
CUT OUT— SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON! 


TRIAL OFFER 


GREAT WESTERN CLEANER CO. 

St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Please send us trial 100-lb. METAL DRUM OF 
SWEEP-O. Enclosed find $2.50. 


If there’s a dealer in your town buy from him; if 


not, MAIL the COUPON 





! 





Se ee ee ee ery 





SWEEP-O 











Prices on larger quantities 
quoted on request, but take 
advantage of this SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


Great Western 
Cleaner Co. 


Broadway and Walnut 
ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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| Thepointsyoushould [1] Adaptabitity 
* V| Versatility 
check when selecting | 1| sccuracy 
V| Economy 





any machine on the 


basis of efficiency |v| speed 
V | Simplicity 






HIS CHART might profitably be V| Accessibility 


used in choosing any new machinery repr 
when purchased on the basis of real it 
efficiency instead of false economy. In v Durability 
folding machines there is only one that Y| Guarantee 
will enable you to conscientiously check 

























the chart as indicated here. 







It is easy to make such a claim but the 
“proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 





The points have been tried, tested and 





proven by hundreds of printers and bind- 





ers, and we always welcome an opportuni- 





ty to prove them to others. You can’t 






take chances when buying a machine that 






involves such a big investment—make 






thorough investigations and comparisons 






before you buy and eliminate regrets 






afterwards. 









When shall we explain the “Cleveland” 
to you in detail, and show you what it 
will mean to you in increased business 
and lower operating costs ? 










GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
Printing Crafts Building, New York The Bourse, Philadelphia 532 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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The H. C. Hansen 
Type Foundry 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


TYPE 


COMPLETE PRINTING EQUIPMENTS 
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WPT 


Established 1872 


A Business Opportunity 


for live salesmen to sell our product, or 
have the agency in unoccupied territory. 
Write for information to Boston office. 


190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch at 535 Pearl St., New York 


GRAPHIC ARTS SERIES 12-PT. CORINTHIAN BORDER 54 1N. $2.25 
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Just Press a Button’ 


That is the principle which allows the pressman to con- 
centrate his attention upon production by freeing bis 
mind of subconscious wrong about speed control. With 


The MonitorSystem 


he knows that stop, start, slow down or speed up are at 

his finger tips; that if he wants gradual change he can 

get it, or bring the press to a quick stop in any emer- 
gency by an instinctive down thrust 
of his hand. 
Monitor Controllers will add the fin- 
ishing touch to your plant—make you 
prouder of it than ever. Installa- 
tion is so simple and economical 
—it can be done without shut-down. 


Tell us what your requirements are 
—the expert advice of our staff is 
at your disposal. 


MonitorController 
Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 


2004 


New York 
Chicago 
Buffalo 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 














FOR PROMPT SERVICE 














PRINTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 








“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” 











THE NEWEST LINE 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR 
PRINTING PLANTS 


ARE TIMESAVERS 


American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND __ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 





Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
Metal Leads & Slugs 
Metal Furniture 
Brass Rule 
Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 
American Plate Brushes 
Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
All-Brass Galleys 
Pressed Steel Storage Galleys 
Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
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Safety for the Operator 


Colt’s Armory Press driven by Sprague 


Lagerman Electric RT, 1 H.P., 1200 R. P. M., Motor 


mounted on Universal Pedestal and equipped 


Automatic Platen Press sasieddamensanale iinesdias 


Fills Every Job Room Need The Motor is started by means of the switch 


Heavy Impression and Unexcelled Distribution. Prints and stopped by releasing and set- 





one large or several small jobs and will feed two thick- ting the brake-lever. 
nesses of stock at one time. 
LAGERMAN PRESS is a platen Press of extraordinary SEND FOR BULLETINS 





flexibility and there can hardly be a job pressroom problem 
that it will not help to solve and doit most economically. S : R AG U E E L EC T R I C WwW O R K Ss 
Ss d, to 3,000 Per H 
 aaaeenien ere OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LAGERMAN PRESS CO. OF NEW YORK Seika tins 
Tribune Building, New York 527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























sacs" Seven Legs Across the Seas “*: 


Read What the Press Says of This Printer’s Book of World-wide Travel : 


NEW YorK TIMES: “Does not pick out many KANSAS CITY TIMES: ‘Presents the human BosTON Post: ‘Gives his readers an amazing 
‘I's’ from his printing case; he has subordinated side of the peoples and institutions of the far amount of information about ,Ways of life in re- 
his own observ np — Fe whee se to an im- lands he visited.’ mote and little-known lands.’ 
mense amount of practical information. DETROIT FREE PRESS: “Well worth pert 

;: B asal i. ie 

TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL: “‘A ‘gripping story’ for ita ob: t k tc mi ait PORTLAND OREGONIAN: Adventures are 
and one of unusual interest to printers.”’ Swe senerihagennniage-niapaedmignieaing, many, and his free-and-easy conversational 

SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN: “A captivating BALTIMORE SUN: ‘The volume is well writ- style in relating them is charming.” 
travelogue.” ten, full of incidents and information.’ PITTspuRG Press: “A fine, breezy account, 

MONTREAL STAR: ‘‘Full of the fruits of quick CHICAGO EVE NING Post: ‘A very fuscinat- and possesses the fascination of the trave logue, 
and ready sight-seeing.” ing book of travel.’ with a mine of information."’ 


A Visit to a Printer in Zululand; ‘‘Tying Up’’ a Tasmania Daily; Linotype Operators Working with One Hand; Printers Making $40 to $55 
a Week; Others $6 to $10 a Month; Amusing Incidents; Zulu Ricksha Pullers; 73,689-Mile Journey. 


The volume, cloth bound, with gold foil cover, contains 434 pages (24 attractive illustrations) and a three-page map. The book retails 
in the book trade at $2.50, but the publishers have made a special price of $2.00 to printers only. Address all orders to the publishers, 


MOFFAT, YARD & CO., 116-120 West Thirty-second Street, New York City 











TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Quality 


MUSIC 

MACHINE FINISH 
EGG SHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
ANTIQUE LAID 





Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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TABULAR WORK ON LINOTYPES 
All Rule Completed on Machine 






THE 
For Linotype or Intertype. snddGibedasedaNnmns No Intricate Work. 
Attached or Removed Automatic Alignment 
in Two Minutes— COMPANY and No “‘Casting-up’’— 
With No Changes Manufacturers and Selling Agents As Simple as 
Made to Machine. Zent Tabular System for Linotypes “Straight-matter.” 





Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 





















Built for Your 
Requirements 


When you install a motor built along lines of scientific 
knowledge of that which is required of it you place your 
plant in motion under conditions of true economy and 
dependable service. The 


Push-Button 


















The McCain Feeder 









| - ra y Attached to Folding Machine 
A ‘5 i ] M Can be Loaded While in Operation. 
Carat ontro otor 








a 
, THE [Y¥I°CAIN Automatic Feeder 
was designed and built especially to supply the power aT 


equipment requirements of the printer. Its 49 variations : . 7 
of speed make it both efficient and economical in operat- SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF MECHANICAL FEED FOR 


ing printing machines wh h individual job i . Ez 
> aoend Eited beth On the chamcter of ds pet aad Cleveland Folding Machine 


the ability of the operator. 













The large number of speeds obtainable has a direct ON OUR INITIAL INSTALLATION the first three days’ 

bearing on power expense, for when the speed of the operation, according to records, shows: 

machine is accurately tuned to the conditions surround- Ketan detiiioas - - 108 

ing the work, there is no waste of power. Production second dus, 8 hours - - 43,300 
Production third day,8 hours - - 45,740 





Descriptive literature and price-list on request to 


Northwestern Electric Co. 





Stock, 120'1lb. enamel—10 x 16—making 3 folds— 
feeding sheet the long way to folding machine. 





Can be used also with Hall, Brown, Anderson and Dexter 















408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A, high-speed folding machines. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., 501 Waltheim NEw YORE, 1457 Broadway 
TOPEKA, KAN., 425 Jackson MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. McC ° e 
ain Bros. Manufacturing Company 





TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Building, 95 King St. E. 





629-633 South Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 

































STITCHING WIRE 


Our Sole Product 


































f 

Samples and Prices Gladly Furnished o 

T 

CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CoO. : 
10200 Torrence Avenue, Chicago - 
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The Victory Top of the R 


T is not likely that 
any piece of com- wm 
posing-room furni- 
ture has ever been 
made that has re- 
ceived so much fav- 
orable comment as 
has been given the 
‘“VICTORY”’ top or 
working frame here 
illustrated. Lack of  siuess Ruces 
space prohibits us 44709/Picas 
telling all we would 
like to say about ‘‘VICTORY”?’ and our 
storage cabinets—also the type-case cabi- 
nets we are building that will allow you to 
use your old cases, which in itself means 
the saving of many dollars. 


} = ROBERTS SYSTEM means the plac- 
ing of two type-case cabinets back to 
back, allowing space for a storage cabinet to 
be placed between them at both ends, and 
cover the two type-case cabinets and two 
storage cabinets with a ‘‘VICTORY”’ top 
or working frame. 


HE line drawing shows how the lead 

and slug and rule compartments are con- 
structed so that compositors on both sides 
of “VICTORY” have identical working 
material. The space and quad sort boxes 
for sizes 6 to 36 point are accessible from 
both sides of the top. ‘‘VICTORY”’ holds 
1,096 pounds of leads, slugs and rules. THE 
ROBERTS SYSTEM will positively reduce 


i 


AVIVNLIVAUTNNNTSNSTTIT 


DOERR EESLERE SEVERE ER EeEy 


TAVMTNNVETV ENTE ETT 


A Row 
of ‘‘ Victories” 


TOT | 


This arrangement will show you 
the most modern and only perfect 
system for the composing-room. 





MITTEE TF 771 
\ 





Both ends of ‘*Victory’® working 
top or frame have identical com- 
partments for working material. 





2 Kinos or RULES 
"4 10 35 Picas 


Leaps 4 1040Picas 
StuGs 4 1040 Picas 


COPPER SPACES, RULES 1 To 3/2Picas, COoRNER Pieces. 


your composing-room space 30 to 35 per 
cent if you have the latest arrangement of 
any other system, and if you are still using 
the old type frames, we will save over 
60 per cent of your floor space. 








TTT a 
Ml iAH [hss 


Install the ‘‘VICTORY”’ in your plant. It 
will fit on any two standard size case cabi- 
nets, whether of our manufacture or any 
other concern. 


UR booklet, which is printed in three 
colors, will certainly cause any printer 

to become interested in our line of furni- 
ture. Our goods are unquestionably unique, 
as well as the most practical. The founder 
of the Roberts Furniture Company has 
had more than twenty years’ practical expe- 
rience in composing rooms. He is the 
inventor of ‘‘VICTORY’’ and other pieces. 
Write for his book telling 
you how to save labor, 
space, light and worry. 












































LMM 


Let us hear from you 

if you need storage 

cabinets or imposing 
stones. 

Write for our booklet. 


ROBERTS 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








uae 


OOO EMTETRS STREET SN | 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 
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This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards— both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























Detect Bad Letters 
in the First Proof! 


Don’t Delay 
the Big Presses 


to substitute after the form is on 
the press or spend needless time 
attempting to bring them up. 

The over-hard squeeze of the ordinary proof press will 


take a readable proof despite the high and low spots, 
provided it does not damage the type. 


A uniform proof, however, such as the 


VANDERCOOK COMPOSING- 
ROOM CYLINDER (Proof Press) 
produces, tells the tale right off the bat. Broken letters, 
low letters, high letters, all bad characters, in fact, are 


easily and quickly detected. Make-ready time in the press- 
room, where hour costs are high, is reduced to a minimum. 


To all these advantages the Vandercook policy 
of selling direct to the user measurably increases 
the BUYING POWER of the printer’s dollar. 


The Vandercook Press 


559-565 West Lake Street, Chicago 





INTERTY PES 


Now Used by 


Library Bureau 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


MODEL B’s installed in 
Chicago plant May, 1915. 


MODEL B’s and 1 Model 
C installed in Cambridge 
plant May, 1915. 

MODEL A’s and 1 Model 


C installed in New York 
plant April, 1918. 


These Interty pes replaced a number of 
machines of another make. 


@aF ‘The proof of the pudding 


is in the eating.”’ 














INTERTYPE 


———CORPORATION——— 
Builders of ‘‘The BETTER Machine”’ 


Executive Offices: 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Middle Western Branch - - - 401 S, Dearborn St., Chicago 
Southern Branch - - - - 539 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Pacific Coast Branch - - - <= 86 Third St., San Francisco 
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Boxed Ready for Shipment 
SCOTT 


Two-Color All-Size Rotary Perfecting 
Printing Press 








This press prints one or two colors on each side of the sheet at 
a speed of five thousand sheets per hour, delivering the product 
flat on a lowering delivery table. It is an ideal machine for 
printers having long runs of work. 


Ninety Different Lengths of Sheets 


can be cut off on this press from 20 to 46 inches and it will take 
any width of sheet up to seventy inches. 


The Ink Distribution 


is thorough as there are large steel distributing and other rollers 
which cut the ink up thoroughly before reaching the form rollers. 


An Offset Roll and Oil Fountain 


take care of the offset. Either device can be used according to 
the quality of work and paper being used. 


This is a Grand Opportunity 


to secure one of these presses in a hurry for when it is sold 
it will be some time before we can build another, owing 
to war conditions and other causes beyond our control. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 





NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d St. CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 
Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CODES USED: ABC (5th Edition) and our own 





CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York 
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This Rack for Cylinder 
Press Rollers 


COSTS LITTLE 
but 


SAVES MUCH 


It keeps your rollers in the 
best of condition, there- 
by causing them to give 
one-third longer ser- 
vice, while at the same 
time enabling yourpress- 
man to do better work. 


This war has caused a short- 
age of labor, so provide a rack 
which saves you one-third 
in time required for cleaning 
rollers, as they are in a posi- 
tion which enables the wash- 
up man to work quickly. The 
rack revolves on ball bearings 
and all liquids are drained 
from base plate to oil reservoir. 


Send for descriptive 
circular and price-list 


507% of your Glue is Wasted 
through Evaporation! 


Its efficiency is lowered another 50% because it is 
-not applied at the correct temperature. 


STOP THAT WASTE 


with the 
“International’’ 
Electric Glue Heater 


Glue can not burn out if con- 
tained in this electric heater; you 
will lose by evapora- 
tion less than one- 
tenth the loss you 
sustain with other 
heaters. It keeps 
glue at a uniform 
temperature and pre- — 
vents the formation 
of scum and skin. 


Keeps out dirt and is as safe as the incandescent lamp. 


COSTS LITTLE TO OPERATE! 


At four cents per kilowatt, current required for gallon size 
costs but four cents per day. Made in sizes 
from one quart to fifty gallons. 


Write for illustrated folder, “Efficient Glue Handling.” 


InreRnaTiond SE leepiC @MPANY 
ANd) 


MANUFACTURERS 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A 














Rouse Roller 


Fan 


Is NOT an Electric Fan— 
It Costs Nothing to Operate 


Attached to themain gear-guard of a Miehle, the 
action of the press supplies the power to run it. 


Yet—— 
It Saves Rollers and Dollars 


It obviates the necessity for shut-downs, even on 
the hottest of days, because it shoots a continuous 
stream of cool air under and over the rollers as they 
are in motion, keeping their temperature so low that 
melting can not take place. 

You could not afford to operate your pressroom 
without them if their first cost —the only cost — was 
twice what it is. 


Descriptive literature on request to 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 

















MULTIFORM SAWS 
BUILT IN TEN STYLES 
Ranging in price from $75 to $200 


J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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ADJUSTABLE 
ROTARY 


THIS MEANS IT 
WILL MEET YOUR 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS 





KIDDER PRESS CO., inoworss, DOVER, N. H. 


New York: 261 Broadway, Gibbs-Brower Co., Agents 
445 King St., West, Toronto, Can. Represented in all Principal Countries of the World 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

















Speed Combined with Durability 


This is what every buyer looks for when 
purchasing a Round-Hole Perforator. 
For this reason there has been an un- 
precedented call for 


Monitor Extra Heavy 
Perforators 


Equipped with Feed Gauge and 
Back-Roll Delivery makes it 
possible to perforate any number 
of parallel lines of perforation at 
one handling of the stock through 
the machine, thereby giving the 
necessary speed. 


Our specially hardened Die Plate makes it 
the most durable machine on the market. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


45 Lafayette St. Ann and Fulton Sts. 130 Pearl St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Profit by Dowd S 
(Oyear Jy... | 


best service on your 


cutting machines. You are 

ni. e = entitled to knives that hold 

their edge—that cut clean 
and fast—that grind true. 











That’s just exactly what you 
get when you specify DOWD 
Knives. 

DOWD Knives have been made up 


to a standard of real honest quality 
for seventy years. 








. cc 
Some accuse us of being old-fash- 
£ 
ioned’’ because we are so jealous 


of that DOWD quality. 


But DOWD users like the DOWD 
Quality. You really owe it to yourself 
to investigate. 





Tell your supply house you 
want DOWD Cutting Knives — 

















If you have a knife problem 
Ask DOWD 











wis. 
° 














BELOIT, 



































R.J. Dowd ‘Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives sincelG4 
Beloit, Wis. 
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Nine Lines on 
“Fibrous” Rollers 


They will produce clean high lights in half-tone work. 
They will turn out fine color printing. 


They will distribute the ink perfectly at high speed. 


% 





They are very resilient and tacky. 
They should be seasoned a week or ten days. 
They should zor be coated with oil while seasoning. 


They should be washed with kerosene or a light 
machine oil. 


They should be ordered from the “ Bingham’”’ fac- 
tory nearest you. 


BINGHAM BROS. COMPANY 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 

New York 

(Main Office) 
406 Pearl Street 


gS ROLLepy Rochester 
op 5 : 
iS 89 Mortimer Street 


Philadelphia E Baltimore 
521 Cherry Street " 131 Colvin Street 
Allied with 
BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY, East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 
































InElanders Fields 


InFlanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses,cout on tow, 
That mack our place,and inthe sky 
he lacks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amidst fhe ating below. 
Ce are the dead. Short, daus ane 
(Ce liued felt daun,sam os a 
oued and were loved, and nouf we lie 


InFlanders fields. 














Take up our quarrel withthefoe, 
JT“o you from falling hands we throw 
The Torch—be yours to hold it high, 
a break faith with us who dic, 
eshall not sleep though poppies grout 
InElanders fields. 





ritten by Colonel cIohn DeCrae 
of Guelph, Ontario, anada 
Serving inErance 























Designed and hand-lettered by Harry W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario. Poem 
reprinted by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, owners of the U. S. copyright. 
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PRINTING KNOWLEDGE VERSUS ADVERTISING 
KNOWLEDGE 


By MICHAEL GROSS 


JHE discussion had started 
the first thing Saturday 
morning and the boys were 
@) still at it hot and heavy 
Vai when Strang came back to 
the office at noon. 

“Let’s get a good man’s 
eh =] opinion on the thing,” said 
Cortley, at sight of the star salesman. ‘Strang 
is just the boy to turn the Daylo on this dark 
subject.” 

He beckoned to Strang and when that 
worthy had joined the group and been seated, 
Cortley proceeded to explain to him the reason 
for the argument. 

“You see,” he began, “our sales force here 
consists of a rather motley crew of order-takers. 
Four of us fellows are printers by trade, having 
graduated into selling from out of the shop. 
Two are ex-newspaper men, one was previously 
a copy-writer and the rest have entered the 
printing game via an advertising agency. Now, 
this jamboree started when the advertising half 
of the crew tried to convince the press-feeding 
half that in the selling of printed matter a 
knowledge of advertising is of more value to 
a salesman than is a technical knowledge of 
printing, no matter how broad. In other words, 
4-3 





we contend that it is better for a salesman to 
know how to prepare a sales-producing folder 
for a customer than it is to be able to prepare 
an estimate while he waits. 

‘These one-time printer’s devils, on the other 
hand,” Cortley continued, ‘‘hold that the one 
thing above all others that a printing salesman 
should know thoroughly is the product he is 
selling, and that the best salesman the world 
over is the man who knows most about the 
merchandise he handles. Now, King Solomon,” 
Cortley ended, with a deep bow toward Strang, 
“providing that a salesman could learn only 
one of these things, which end of the game, in 
your opinion, would he be wisest in tackling 
first — printing or advertising ?” 

Strang thought for a few moments. “You 
no doubt realize, Cortley,” he finally began, 
“that when you say ‘providing a salesman 
could learn only one of these things’ you are 
arguing from a wrong premise. Given a man 
of average intelligence, one who would really 
get out and try to sell printed matter, and you 
will find that though he start absolutely ignorant 
of both the phases under discussion he will in, 
say, a year’s time gain a fair knowledge of 
advertising from the people he calls on—for, 
after all, the thing he is selling is publicity, and 
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constant contact with the subject must neces- 
sarily acquaint him with it; he will also in the 
year’s time acquire a fair working knowledge 
of how printing is figured, merely from the jobs 
he brings in to be estimated on and the prices 
he quotes his customers.” 

“But suppose there was a training-school 
for would-be printing salesmen,” Cortley in- 
sisted, “‘similar to those run by The National 
Cash Register Company and other organiza- 
tions, and that this school was divided into two 
classes, one for teaching advertising and the 
other for giving the student a good technical 
knowledge of the trade, which class do you 
think it would be best for a new man to join 
in order to quickly come into possession of the 
most valuable qualifications a printing sales- 
man may have?” 

“The class in which advertising is taught, 
by all means,” Strang answered, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Why? What makes you say that? How 
do you figure that out?”’ came in chorus from 
“the little group of wilful men” opposed to 
Cortley’s side of the argument. 

“T can see that it behooves yours truly to go 
into details right away quick,” Strang smiled, 
as the interrogations died down, “and to pre- 
vent any premature lynchings I am going to 
start with the other side of the argument, and 
then, if there are no objections, I will proceed 
to praise it with faint damns. 

“The first reason advanced in an argument 
of this kind by a salesman who knows how to 
figure is that if a customer wants a price 
immediately he can sit right down at the man’s 
desk, prepare his estimate, and then walk away 
with the order, while the advertising expert is 
sitting in the waiting-room twiddling his 
thumbs. In spite of the fact that in most of 
these ‘hurry-up’ cases the customer, after he 
gets the price he was in such a rush for, usually 
says: ‘All right, just leave this estimate with 
me and come in next week,’ I will grant the 
estimating salesman the benefit of this point. 
I can’t resist the temptation, however, of 
punching at least two holes through it in 
passing. One is that the cases are very rare in 
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which a customer can not wait until you go 
back to your house and obtain an estimate for 
him that he knows has been figured correctly 
and checked up carefully. The second is that, 
owing to the mistakes that have been made by 
salesmen who tried to figure a job on their feet, 
many printing concerns absolutely forbid their 
men to prepare an estimate in a customer’s 
office, and will not sanction or stand behind any 
price unless it comes through the estimating 
department and is checked up by the proper 
persons to avoid errors. 

“The second argument usually advanced by 
the man who knows the technical side of print- 
ing is that if a customer tells him the price 
quoted is too high he can sit right down with 
the buyer and show him exactly how the job 
was figured. I’ll grant this advantage, too, if 
it really is one, for I hold it to be an incon- 
trovertible fact that the less a salesman knows 
regarding the details of how a job he is quoting 
on was estimated, the better will he stand up 
and fight for his price, just for the very reason 
that, not knowing these details, he takes it for 
granted that the price must be right. 

“Tt has also been my experience that the 
salesman who tries to land a printing order by 
sitting down at a buyer’s desk and showing him 
exactly what each item included in his estimate 
costs, is tackling the selling of printed matter 
from an entirely wrong angle. 

“Taking up Cortley’s side of the argument, 
we now come to a condition of affairs that is a 
little more common. Suppose, as very often 
happens, a buyer should ask a printing salesman 
to work up a little folder for him, or to suggest 
a good slogan on a new product, or to write a 
letter that will get dealer codperation, or to 
plan a series of blotters to be mailed with 
monthly statements. If the printing salesman 
has sufficient knowledge to handle any or all 
of these things for his customer, do you suppose 
the buyer will ever make this salesman sit right 
down at his desk and figure the price on a job, 
under penalty of losing the order if he went 
back to his office for an estimate? You can 
bet your bottom dollar he would not. The 
customer to whom a salesman has rendered this 
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advertising service will wait a week for an 
estimate if necessary, for he feels obligated to 
favor the man who has been of help. 

‘Some months ago it was my pleasure to meet 
a few of the men who are selling the big printing 
jobs of today, and one of the first things I dis- 
covered was that these fellows invariably got 
their business on their knowledge of advertising 
as it applied to the particular customer they 
were handling, and not on what they knew 
about printing-presses and printing processes. 

“These men did not sell goods by going into 
a buyer’s office and giving him the history of 
printing in three reels and a convulsive shudder. 
They talked to each customer about the kind 
of printed matter is business needed; the 
pieces of mailing-matter that would help his 
salesmen; the folders and booklets that would 
help get his product off the dealer’s shelf, and 
the catalogues that would create good-will and 
keep his trade lined up and loyal. 

“These men were successful salesmen because 
they knew how, when and where every kind of 
printed material could be used, and not how 
printing is turned out and exactly how much a 
certain booklet should sell for and why. 

“T’ve heard printing salesmen say to a cus- 
tomer: ‘Mr. Jones, I’m a practical printer as 
well as a printing salesman. I know printing 
from the setting of the type to the finished job, 
and if you give me a chance to figure on your 
work I am sure I can save money for you by 
suggesting how to save colors on certain jobs, 
how to save stock on others, and give you many 
similar short-cuts that would prove money- 
savers. 

“T’ll grant that what these fellows say may 
be true — that on certain jobs they are able 
to suggest a saving here and there. But I want 
to impress on you boys the fact that where a 
salesman of this kind will save a man a ten- 
dollar bill on a hundred-dollar order — and you 
must admit that, at best, this sort of thing is a 
scrimpy way of saving money by which the 
job, in nine cases out of ten, suffers—he could 
have saved the same customer perhaps twenty 
times ten dollars if he possessed the advertising 
knowledge which would enable him to con- 
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structively criticize his customer’s advertising 
campaign; to see that the booklets were written 
convincingly; to suggest ways and means of 
getting the advertising material before the 
public, and to show how the printed matter 
purchased could be used to the best advantage 
in increasing sales. 

“Some one once said: ‘The salesman who 
sells his stuff on his knowledge of printing, and 
on that knowledge alone, will have to use this 
knowledge every minute of the day, for he will 
only get a chance to figure on such jobs as are 
price-slaughtered to make a printer’s holiday.’ 

“In the many years that I have been selling 
printed matter, I have found it to be a fact that 
the salesman who can tell his customer how to 
prepare his printed matter, and what to do with 
it when it comes in, is the fellow who never has 
to carry an automatic pencil-pointer in his 
pocket, with which to continually sharpen his 
pencil every time a buyer sings to him that 
popular air which begins: ‘Your price is miles 
and miles too high; come down; come down.’ 

“The man who knows only printing really 
has nothing specific to offer a customer. He 
wouldn’t know an advertising plan from a 
ring-tailed diplodocus. His eternal cry is: ‘I 
know all about printing; give me a chance to 
figure and I'll prove it.’ He wants an order 
and he wants it so badly that he overlooks the 
fact that it is not so much what he wants that 
will get him the business as it is a good working 
knowledge of what his customers need to help 
sell their goods. If, instead of being able to 
tell a buyer the exact principle by which an 
offset press works, this salesman had knowledge 
enough to suggest a piece of copy that would 
increase the interest-getting value of the printed 
matter his customer is interested in, he would 
find orders coming in much easier. 

“To sum up,” Strang concluded, “in my 
humble opinion, the salesman who knows how 
to sell the product of each of his customers will 
always outsell the man who knows all about 
printing — and he’ll work easier, derive more 
fun out of the job, get better prices, and make 
more loyal customers for his house than will the 
past master of the printing art.” 
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“AUTOMATIC” IMPOSITION 


How to Do Better Work Easily in One-Third Usual Time On 
Short-Run Editions 


By GEORGE H. BROWN 


E man who taught brick- 
layers the best way to lay 
bricks has not yet visited 
the printers. By that I do 
not mean that he might 
have received a hunch that 
bricks could be laid by some 
kind of colossal linotype 

machine. Contrariwise, I fear that we printers 
may be treading too much in the steps our 
fathers trod in nearly all lines where the work 
has not been affected by some new machine. 
Furthermore, and this is a very important 
“furthermore” for the purpose of this article, 
we might profitably scrutinize our manner of 
treating the products of these machines with 
a view to discovering if some relics of ancient 
days are not seriously interfering with the full 
efficiency of modern inventions. 

With a very great majority of working-men 
there is something almost sacred about “learn- 
ing the trade.” With what an air of finality a 
man will settle a disputed question with ‘That 
is how I learned my trade.” Even though the 
innovation is thrice as efficacious as the “‘trade”’ 
teaches, we must not depart from lessons passed 
down through the centuries. 

I hardly want to condemn this attitude 
entirely. It makes for a uniformity of standards 
which enables a workman to easily adapt him- 
self to the work in any shop with very little 
effort. The act of “learning the trade” stores 
away in the “automatic” department of the 
brain a mass of methods and habits which it 
is well for us to leave as they are in most cases. 
Nevertheless we may have to part with some 
of our “‘trade” from time to time, so it will do 
us no harm to give the “automatic” a little 
looking over occasionally — especially when a 
non-printer feels moved to suggest to us ways of 
improving our methods. 


Some years ago I was explaining the amount 
of work required in squaring and lining up 
heads of linotype pages in bookwork, where the 
slugs were springy and out-of-true and the use 
of a cross-bar was impossible. 

The job in question at the time was an 800- 
page résumé of a court trial of which fifty copies 
were to be printed. The nature of the job 
required that it be run four pages at a time on 
a job-press. My friend remarked that if he 
were doing the job he would turn the pages 
heads out instead of in, thereby squaring them 
with the sides of the chase. Of course this was 
lese-majesty and ridiculous as well, but some- 
how I could not deny that it would accomplish 
the result. It all ended by my trying it out. 
The result was so enormously ahead of any- 
thing I had ever experienced that I am begin- 
ning to extend the principle wherever it can 
possibly be used. 

Those who read what follows will know how 
to cut the time required to do the imposition of 
these small forms into thirds and quarters. An 
experienced man estimated that it would take 
six hours to do a certain job which was finished 
in one hour and forty minutes by this method. 

While it is practical to use this head-out plan 
in imposing forms with a greater number of 
pages, the work in which it accomplishes the 
most startling results is with four-page job-press 
forms which must be printed rapidly one after 
the other in runs of 50 to 200 or so, principally 
law briefs in which great speed of production 
is frequently required above every other con- 
sideration. 

The complete process which I use requires a 
stone wide enough to hold four pages head to 
foot as shown in the right section of the illus- 
tration. This method of handling the pages 
prior to printing is as important in the saving 
of time as is the method of locking up the forms. 
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In doing work of this kind, galleys are a 
nuisance, especially those holding three pages. 
Allow room enough at the left of the stone for 
two chases, one to hold the new form, the other 
the printed one. Naturally, the stone must be 
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leaving a sufficient opening to give the proper 
outside margin, or if it is important or easier 
to figure by inside gutters, leave a space between 
furniture equal to the width of two pages plus 
the gutter. You will now have a complete 

square and rigid frame which, when 








Zee 


the pages are placed within it heads 
out, insures a perfectly straight 
line across the heads regardless of 
how carelessly spaced out a page 
is or how lopsided the linotype 
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slugs are. 
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make all pages the same length. 





Diagram Showing Arrangement of Pages and Forms on Stone. 


just as close to the press as possible. Immedi- 
ately to the right of the chases begin to empty 
the galleys on the stone, placing page 1 at the 
lower left corner, page 2 next further away 
from you, then 3 and 4. Begin the next column 
of pages with 5 and end with page 8, placing a 
long reglet or strip of furniture between col- 
umns to prevent a possible mixing of linotype 
slugs. Continue this until all the pages pos- 
sible have been arranged on the stone in rows 
of fours thus: 


4 8 12 16 20 24 
3 7 4 5 9 23 
2 6 10 «14 18 = 22 
: 2 ¢° wt WH 


Next, figure your head margin for the printed 
page. If this is to be two inches on each page 
before trimming, fill up the right and left sides 
of your chase with furniture to within four 
inches of the length of the stock upon which 
the job is to be printed. The side margins are 
treated the same as the heads by filling up the 
top and bottom of the chase with furniture, 


After having placed the furniture 
as above described in both chases 
to match each other for position, etc., commence 
to lay the first outside form. Take page 1 and 
shove it head first into the lower left-hand 
corner of the chase, then reach across the stone 
and take the page at the far end of the first col- 
umn (it happens to be page 4) and place that 
in the lower right-hand corner. Next take the 
first page of the next column for the upper right 
corner and the last page of that column for the 
upper left. Don’t bother to look at the folios; 
we are now working automatically and folios 
do not count; they are bound to be irf the right 
place if the pages were properly watched when 
they were slid on the stone into columns. This 
ignoring of the folios is really a very important 
part of the plan. Folios confuse many people 
who have not grown hardened to them by long 
contact. By simply taking the first and last 
pages of each column you are bound to get the 
right page each time; it only rests with you to 
get the right direction around the chase to lay 
them for the first few forms and then you can 
rest your mind altogether on the subject and 
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let the “‘automatic” department of your mind 
take charge while you think of the other items 
of the work. 

When the first four pages have been laid, fill 
in between them with furniture and quoins, 
preferably Wickersham, to avoid twist and to 
compensate for crooked slugs, etc. 

The first two columns of pages on the stone 
will now have the two middle pages of each 
left. Pull the two first-column pages to the 
front of the stone (see pages 2 and 3 in the 
illustration) and then place the two pages 
from the second column beyond them (pages 
6 and 7 in the illustration). After having 
rearranged pages 6 and 7 we will have a 
vacant column space which may be filled by 
closing up the other columns as shown in the 
illustration. 

Pages 9, 12, 13, 16 are shown in dotted lines 
to indicate that they have been removed from 
their places to fill the second chase, leaving 
pages 10, 11, 14, 15 to be placed as were the 
middle pages left in the first two columns. 

After all possible outside forms have been 
run, you may begin to back them, but not 
before. The backing pages are picked up in 
succession across the stone, beginning with the 
page next the operator. Each column com- 
pletes one form, thus: page 2, lower right; 
page 3, lower left; page 6, upper left; page 7, 
upper right. The reason for running all the 
outside forms possible before backing any is to 
allow the automatic movements to develop as 
fully as possible before the change in direc- 
tion of laying is attempted. The backing forms 
are easier to lay than the outsides because each 
column completes a form. 
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The first saving in time in this process is in 
the making up of the pages; no need for accurate 
page length. The next saving is the banishment 
of the galleys from the imposing-stone. Gal- 
leys take up twice the stone room, keep pages 
together that ought to be apart and keep pages 
apart that ought to be together, and which 
nine times out of ten will hold that most abom- 
inable thing of all — three pages. 

The time usually spent in getting heads to 
line up is greater than most people want to 
believe, especially when crooked and springy 
linotype slugs are used; and nothing looks so 
glaringly bad as crooked heads. The saving 
in nerve force by the automatic method of lining 
the heads is alone valuable enough. 

The placing of the pages on the stone in rows 
four deep accomplishes several things. It estab- 
lishes a definite program, twice as many pages 
can be accounted for in a given space, and the 
exact location of any page is known. Best of 
all, the special arrangement of pages spares the 
worker the necessity of thinking about page 
numbers. 

Use two or more chases; take time to register 
them with each other at the very beginning of 
the job, let the pressman put on a “flat”’ make- 
ready and run the ink so that it will stand back- 
ing in an hour or so and you are ready to cut all 
previous records into halves, thirds and even 
quarters, and do it without feeling that exasper- 
ating sensation due to rushing when nothing 
goes right. According to this method, things 
“go right” just as one walks right or talks right. 
Doing all the planning in advance and turning 
the work over to the “automatic” mental 
department is what does the trick. 


ee what I owe to God, nothing should 
be more dear or more sacred than the love 
and respect I owe to my country.— De Thou. 
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PAPER BY HAND 


No. 7.—By R. T. PORTE 


N the six previous articles we 
have covered the general 
lines of miscellaneous bind- 
ery operations, those which 

A\7| are most commonly used in 

ordinary jobwork. We are 

now about to take up still 

: =} another class of work, and 
of a character that nearly every printing-office 
and bindery does a large amount. It is not 
the intention of this series of articles to cover 
all classes of bindery work, but merely the ones 
used in doing a general class of jobwork, and 
which every printing-office and bindery must 
do to meet the demands of the trade. 

This and the following articles of the series 
will take up various phases of pamphlet binding, 
and one or two other operations that belong to 
the same class of work. 

“Bookbinding,”’ or the manufacture of blank 
books, will not be covered in this series, but I 
hope in the near future to be able to take up 
this part of bookbinding, as well as ruling, 
which is generally classed as bindery work. 

The first operation toward the making of a 
pamphlet or book in a bindery is the folding of 
the sheets of paper. Here is a simple thing on 
which one would suppose there would not be 
much difference of opinion, as there is nothing 
very complicated or wonderful in folding sheets 
of paper, and many millions of sheets have been 
folded by hand. Surely, there should not be 
much trouble in arriving at the cost of doing 
this kind of work. 

Yet, upon investigation, and comparison of 
price-lists and what estimators have figured 
for the work, and also what cost records have 
shown, there was found a wide difference in 
results and opinions. The plan of most esti- 
mators is to figure “so much” per thousand 








Note.—This is the seventh of a series of twelve articles, with tables, on the 


cost of bindery work. Copyrighted, 1918, by R. T. Porte. 





folds — any old kind of paper, any old kind of 
a job —and let it go at that. The result is 
something that is far from satisfactory when 
all the grades and styles of work are taken into 
consideration. To simply figure by the “fold” 
is not sufficient, and estimates and cost records 
that are figured on this basis are generally miles 
apart. 

Many plants have this work done by girls 
and pay according to the “piece,” or what is 
most commonly called ‘‘piece work.”” While a 
large amount of work is done in this way, it is 
confined mostly to the larger cities and big 
plants, and their methods of arriving at costs 
are valueless to the average printer or binder, 
whose employees do folding along with many 
other kinds of work. 

After carefully viewing every side of the ques- 
tion of hand folding, the work was divided into 
two classes, with three grades to each class. 

The scales given cover only folding paper by 
hand, and do not take into account folding by 
machinery. To cover this would require several 
articles and many scales in order to take in the 
wide range of work that the various machines 
are capable of handling. This would not be 
within the scope of these articles, and may be 
treated at another time. 

Folding Circulars. 

This is the cheapest class of folding, and it 
is not generally considered very particular work. 
The sheets are not folded to any set mark, and 
need not be of any certain size as to fold. As 
long as a circular will go into the envelope, it 
is considered folded. The edges are usually 
squared and the sheets folded without any care 
as to the registering of the printed matter. If 
the circulars are to be carefully folded, and care 
taken in the work, then the cost will come under 
book folding. 

Three grades of paper are given in Table 
No. 25, covering folding of circulars. Grade 1 
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will cover the greater part of folding circulars, 
such as letters, bills, folders, price quotations, 
and similar work. Grade 2 covers double size 
letter circulars (four pages), railroad folders, 








Grade 3 
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TABLE No. 25—Cost of 
Grade 1—Small sheets, 9 4x12 or less. Grade 2—Large sheets, 12x10, or 
Grade 3—Heavy or cover paper, difficult folding. 


*Numbers indicate folds to the sheet. 
1 fold, 4 pages; 2 folds, 8 pages; 3 folds, 16 pages. 


less. 


big posters, etc. Grade 3 covers heavy papers, 
or sheets difficult to handle, or odd-sized sheets 
with long folds, and cover-paper for booklets. 
These three grades will take care of the general 
run of circular work that comes to the average 
bindery and printing-office. 

Only three folds are figured, as general jobs 
with four folds are not practical, the fourth fold 
being very hard to make; but in case a job of 
that character comes in a good average cost 
can be found by doubling the price of two folds. 

Like all the tables presented in this series, 
this one was carefully checked and compared 
with many records of costs and price-lists gotten 
out in various parts of the country, and is 
believed to be a fair average of cost. 


Book Folding — Hand. 


This class of work is too often done in a rather 
careless and unworkmanlike manner, prin- 
cipally because a low rate has been figured for 
the work and the employees are told to push 
the job through. The average work done under 
such conditions is to be compared with the 
folding of circulars and is not really good book 
folding. 

It is useless to figure how little you can do 
this work for, as but a slight increase in the 
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cost of a job will cover good work, carefully and 
neatly done, and a credit to the shop doing it, 
while the other kind is a disgrace. To run 
through a book and see the headings or folios 
playing a game of jumping the steeples gives 
any good craftsman a case of the blues. Many 
times the pressman is blamed for poor register 
when it is really the folder who is to blame for 
not taking enough care to fold the sheets 
properly. Especially is this true when heavy 
enameled paper is used, in which case not over 
two folds to the job should be used in order to 
secure good results. 

Recently I saw a job on very heavy enameled 
paper run so that the folder had to make four 
folds, and there were but 500 copies of 32 pages. 
Had the job been run so that there were but two 
folds, the cost would have been but $3. The 
cost for the four folds was $1.50, but the book 
was almost ruined to save this small sum. The 
job could have been printed just as well the 
other way, but some one insisted on its being 
done that way and thought he was making 
money for the house. 

Too many times there is a lack of codperation 
between the other departments of a printing- 
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TABLE No. 26—Cost of Book Folding—Hand. 
_ Grade 1—S. & S. C., light weight pa Grade 2—Enamel, egg shell or 
difficult folding. Grade 3—Heavy enamel and close register work. 


*Numbers indicate folds to the sheet. 
1 fold, 4 pages; 2 folds, 8 pages; 3 folds, 16 pages. 


office and the bindery, which causes the bindery 
untold trouble and annoyance, and in many 
instances added cost, because the job has not 
been run in the right way to make easy handling 
for the bindery. This is very true in hand 
folding. Folds for a machine are made much 
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different than by hand, yet many stone-men 
lay out the pages in the only way they seem to 
know, and it is up to the bindery to produce 
the best results it can. 

In any job it is advisable for the stone-man 
to go to the bindery and have a sheet folded in 
order to ascertain the best way to handle the 
job. It makes very little difference to him if 
he imposes from the inside or from the outside, 
so long as the pages are all printed — but it 
might make a world of difference to the binder. 

In making an eight-page booklet of 634 
envelope size, if the forms are made the long 
way of the sheet so that there will be two par- 
allel folds, with no trim at the top, a much 
better folder will be produced at less cost. 
That is also true of almost any booklet. These 
are the things that amount to something; they 
reduce the cost, make a better book and help 
the bindery. Books printed two or more on in 
large quantities should be made the parallel- 
fold style for easy handling. 

The bindery, on its part, should insist that 
books be printed in a manner that will permit 
of easy handling in the bindery, and this can 
be done if the matter is presented to the man- 
agement in the right way. 

Three grades of work are covered in Table 
No. 26, and with but three folds in each grade. 
These can usually be made without slitting the 
head. Grade 1 is for the most common work, 
and the cost covers fair, honest folding, with a 
good degree of rapidity. At least one fold can 
be matched to the printing on this scale, and 
the work can be produced in a good manner at 
these cost prices. Grade 2 is for the average 
job of enameled paper, and it has been found 
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that egg shell or antique book will cost about 
the same to produce. Should the job be on 
S. & S. C., yet require more than ordinary care 
and matching all through the folding, then 
Grade 2 must be used instead of Grade 1. 

Grade 3 covers the best kind of hand folding, 
where heavy papers or large sheets are used, 
or very careful and particular work is necessary, 
and where at least one head is slitted in order 
to do good work. 

On practical work, I would say that Grade 1 
covers the folding of ordinary proceedings, 
paper novels, or books with wide margins, 
ordinary reading-matter or cheap catalogues. 
Grade 2 would cover the average" illustrated 
catalogue, advertising booklet, good grade of 
magazine and similar work. Grade 3 covers 
the better catalogues, souvenir booklets and 
school annuals, jobs with a border and close 
margin that require careful folding, and other 
jobs of a like nature. 

Most covers for Grades 1 and 2 can be figured 
as costing the same as Grade 3 in Table No. 25, 
for folding circulars. Covers requiring more 
careful folding should be figured from Grade 
3, Table No. 26, book folding. 

A careful use of these tables by the binder and 
the printer will help them to get nearer to actual 
costs as shown by their records than any hit- 
and-miss system. It is possible to do good 
work at these costs — the other kind does not 
interest us in the least. 

These scales, also, have been carefully 
checked and compared with the records, and 
are believed to be a fair average of cost. 

The next article will take up a further step in 
the work of pamphlet binding. 


There is a peace more destructive of the man- 
hood of living, man than war is destructive of his 


body. Chains are worse than bayonets.—Jerrold. 
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a partnership agreement is 
|| entered into each one of 
Ke4| the partners is under the 
impression that he should 
receive a salary for his 
services, this salary to be 
= in addition to the distribu- 
tion of the profits. But in most instances the 
articles of agreement between the partners do 
not provide for the salaries the partners are to 
receive, each partner thinking that no agree- 
ment is necessary for such a purpose as it is 
an easy matter to draw a salary. This attitude 
is due to the fact that the average business man 
believes he can fix his salary when he is in a 
managerial or executive position, and that if 
any of the partners object to his reasonable 
demands he can enforce them. 

The fallacy of this idea was very well illus- 
trated in a case decided quite recently. Jones 
and Wilson were copartners and conducted a 
small but growing business. Both partners 
made an equal investment when the business 
was established. Mr. Wilson had charge of 
the business and devoted his entire time and 
energies to it, while Mr. Jones was interested 
in other enterprises that occupied his time and 
attention. Wilson received a salary of fifty 
dollars per week as manager of the business, 
and he also received fifty per cent of the profits 
on account of his investment in the enterprise. 
These two conditions were clearly specified in 
the partnership agreement. 

After the business had been in operation for 
some time and proved to be a profitable venture, 
Jones, the “‘dormant partner,”’ also demanded 
a salary of fifty dollars per week, and ordered 
Wilson to pay him this sum regularly. Wilson 
refused to pay Jones the salary demanded, 
stating that he was not entitled to a salary 
because he was not active in the business, 
and also because there was no clause in the 
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agreement stating that Jones was to receive a 
salary in any amount. 

The court upheld Wilson because when a 
partner performs services for the copartnership 
he can not collect pay for such services unless 
there is an agreement to that effect. Thus it 
is plainly evident that unless partners have an 
agreement in which is set forth the salary each 
one is to receive, it is an implied condition that 
the time and work expended for the benefit of 
the copartnership is to their mutual advantage, 
and that their compensation must come in the 
form of profits earned by the business. 

However, when an agreement is entered into 
it is usually upheld, although a modification of 
the agreement may have been consented to by 
one of the partners. But when the reason for 
such modification no longer exists, then the 
original agreement is construed as being again 
in effect. 

An example of this principle may be had in 
the case of Haret versus Colum. Haret was to 
receive $150 per month, and did receive this 
amount through several months. Then the 
firm moved into a building owned by Colum, 
and it was agreed that Haret would not draw 
a salary and that Colum would furnish the 
building free of expense to the partnership. 
Several months later the firm again moved, and 
in the new location paid rent. Haret again 
demanded his salary. Colum refused to accede 
to this request, stating that a modification 
of the old agreement had been effected and 
that Haret had consented to dispense with his 
salary. 

Haret started suit to enforce the payment of 
his salary and the court upheld his claim, 
saying: ‘‘In the absence of an agreement one 
partner can not collect pay for services per- 
formed for the copartnership. Each partner is 
supposed to devote his time, skill and endeavor 
to the partnership business, and this without 
compensation other than his share of the 
profits. But it does not follow that the court 
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is precluded from taking into consideration all 
the surrounding facts and circumstances of the 
case, the course of dealing between the partners, 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the 
claim made, the probabilities arising out of the 
business in determining whether such agreement 
exists. It is admitted that originally there was 
an agreement for compensation. The reason 
for its modification was the furnishing of the 
building, light and heat by Colum. It is 
admitted that after they moved to their new 
location these were not furnished by Colum. 
It is admitted that the business was a prosper- 
ous one; that, in addition to paying off the loan 
for the purchase price, each partner received 
$4,000 in cash as his share of the profits, and 
they had several thousand dollars of firm 
assets on hand. 

“Tf the suspension of Haret’s compensation 
was only to continue until they got on their feet, 
it is apparent that the time had arrived when 


LL human activities are sub- 
ject to variation in details, 
even among contemporary 
people, and are much more 
strikingly changeable in gen- 
eral between long periods 
of time. Take the game of 

=) baseball as an example of 

what is meant. Fifty years ago this game was 
played just as it is now as to the general scheme, 
yet hardly one detail survives without such 
change as to make it practically a different 

action. This is mentioned, of course, only as a 

specimen of human changeability. Pure men- 

tality is just as liable to change as are such 
things as baseball. 

Among the matters that have been always 
subjected to differing opinion by different men 
—and what matter has not? — punctuation 
may justly be considered as much unsettled 
thereby as any. In its earliest stages no 
earnest attempt was made to systematize or 
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they were able to draw out these profits on their 
investment. If the reason for the suspension 
of that compensation was that Colum was fur- 
nishing rent, light and heat, that reason ceased 
when they moved out of defendant’s building.” 

It is always advisable to have the partnership 
articles state whether each partner is to devote 
his entire time to the business, and the salaries 
to be paid to the various partners for their 
services, otherwise there is always a possibility 
that disputes will occur which might have been 
avoided. 

While a partner can be enjoined from engag- 
ing in a competing business whether or not 
there is an agreement, it is not possible to keep 
him from engaging in any non-competing busi- 
ness if there is no agreement that expressly 
states this fact, unless it can be proved that he 
is neglecting the business of the partnership, 
and this is a particularly difficult thing to do 
in the great majority of cases. 


standardize it, and when such attempt did 
come it was futile because of long-continued 
and familiarized confusion in practice, which 
has not even yet been entirely overcome. But 
some betterment was soon procured by means 
of discovering principles and making rules. 
The real principles involved have long been 
known and explained with sufficient accuracy, 
but the rules for punctuation, which have 
always been based on these principles, have 
been multiplied in number so much that no one 
can master them. 

We can not here undertake the task of making 
even an individual effort to elucidate the art 
or its evolution. Our object is to call attention 
to the fact that the subject is very commonly 
misunderstood, and that a vast amount of study 
and work must be devoted to it if the common 
knowledge that is desirable is ever to be had. 
The complaint of general ignorance as to 
punctuation is not a new one. John Wilson, 
author of the most noted treatise on the art, 
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mentioned it in 1850, in discussing the impor- 
tance of punctuation. 

‘The art which serves to elucidate the mean- 
ing of a writer, to bring out his ideas with more 
facility, and to render his expressions a genuine 
transcript of the feelings and sentiments which 
he would convey to the hearts and the minds 
of others, is entitled to no small degree of atten- 
tion. It is indisputable that punctuation does 
conduce to make the written language more 
effective.” 

“Tt must be admitted that from the press 
are issued many books grossly erroneous in 
sentential marks. There are numer- 
ous masterpieces of composition in which the 
writer, the compositor, and the corrector of 
the press have, either separately or together, 
inserted points with taste and propriety.” 

One reason for quoting this is the reason also 
for quoting only a few disconnected fragments. 
The whole essay is what should rather be given, 
and is well worthy of close study by most per- 
sons (some people, but few, do not need it). 

This essay, however, discloses plainly the 
important fact that the art has progressed to 
more elegant simplicity, since it contains as 
printed many more commas than would be 
used by anybody now. Even the slight frag- 
ments here given are printed without four 
commas that appear in Wilson’s book; and if 
the present writer were author of an essay of 
exactly the same construction the whole would 
have in its seventeen pages about a hundred 
fewer commas than Wilson’s, and would show 
some other differences. Yet Wilson’s extra 
commas are often merely unnecessary, not 
erroneous, being used in places where the 
meaning is absolutely unmistakable either with 
or without them. These places illustrate the 
difference between close and open punctuation. 
In earlier times close pointing like Wilson’s 
prevailed among particular people, while now 
it is safe to say that the other kind is more 
favored, though some writers still point very 
closely. He who tries to prove either method 
wrong sets himself a life-task that must fail. 

In treating of punctuation writers rarely 
escape the utterance of some illogical half-truth, 
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and the cumulative result is not a good one. 
George P. Marsh, a noted philologist, said in 
a college lecture half a century ago, and prob- 
ably if living would say the same now: ‘The 
principles of punctuation are subtle, and an 
exact logical training is requisite for the just 
application of them.’’ We have not space for 
an attempt to explicate this effectively, but 
mention it as a sample of the half-truths that 
have led to such utter futilities as the common 
notion of the present, uttered only too often 
by professed grammarians as a rule: “Use 
commas only where they will be of service in 
unfolding the sense. In case of doubt, omit 
the comma.” This rule is from Theodore L. 
De Vinne’s “Correct Composition.” It is 
chosen as a sample of the futility of indefinite 
rules, as it contains a comma against which no 
strong objection is at all urgent, but which 
certainly does not aid in unfolding the sense. 
The sentence in which the comma is used is 
exactly of the kind from which it tells us to 
omit the comma. The uses of commas that are 
most firmly implanted in our print are the very 
ones that are least necessary to understanding. 

A plain outstanding fact is that no thinking 
person would be satisfied with any print that 
strictly conformed to Mr. De Vinne’s rule. 
Every book contains violations of that rule. 

The pointing shown in many of our books is 
in effect a contradiction of the phrase ‘‘the art 
of punctuation,” as it shows not a trace of art. 
Here is just one sample from a book made by 
one of our publishing houses which certainly 
would expect to be ranked among the leaders: 

“‘Did you ever see one of the steam shovels 
at work on the Panama Canal, well, it would 
look like a hen scratching alongside of a Tommy 
‘digging in’ under fire, you couldn’t see day- 
light through the clouds of dust from his 
shovel.” 

The book is replete with such crudity through- 
out, undoubtedly because its writer did not 
know how to punctuate, his manuscript was not 
prepared as it should have been, and the print- 
ers followed copy which was not fit to follow. 
It should be impossible for a book to issue from 
the press showing such abominable punctuation. 
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AND TRADE-MARKS 


HE printer who creates busi- 
ness at once steps out from 
the ranks of an artizan into 
a field of more advanced 
endeavor. His reward is 
the joy of greater accom- 
plishment with better pay. 

———— =} He goes out with a fixed 

determination to sell specific printing to a cer- 

tain firm and comes back with the satisfaction 
of having increased the printing business to the 
extent of the order obtained. Those who have 
had experience agree that creative printing is 
best secured through means of a nicely printed 
sample or dummy of the proposed creation. 
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With such visualization backed with selling 
argument, it is no longer the, trite question of 
“‘figgerin”’ but of service. 

Many methods of increasing orders for print- 
ing will suggest themselves to those who attempt 
it. One key that unlocks a storehouse of cre- 
ative business is the much used trade-mark. 
Every firm is proud of the design it has 
adopted. It has become its sign only after 
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careful deliberation. Its mission is to suggest 
efficiency in the firm’s realm of service. Little 
wonder, therefore, that almost every business 
house welcomes with delight every practical 
opportunity to increase the use of its trade- 
mark. Here the printer with originality can 
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by careful study be of real service to any firm 
conscientiously attempting to make its trade- 
mark more firmly fixed in the public mind. 
And in the measure in which the creative printer 
benefits others he should profit himself. 

By a little study, more than ordinary atten- 
tion may be called to a trade-mark. A tint- 
block often obtains a three-color effect with 
two impressions, or some simple design printed 
in a color contrast adds much to the attractive- 
ness of the firm’s sign and increases presswork. 

The envelope is one logical place for the dis- 
play of a trade-mark. It reaches its goal when 
the prospect is in a receptive mood, and, rightly 
printed, scores first with a favorable impression. 
In decorating an envelope the inventive printer 
need not be at the mercy of an engraver for his 
embellishments. The simplicity of straight rule 
designs secures more attention than ordinary 
line-drawing, and the printer who produces it 
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enjoys much free advertising because of the envelopes, caution should be used to comply 
novelties he originates. Then, too, rule designs with post-office regulations regarding the use 
are more flexible than engravings. Wording of space. This varies with the size of the 
envelope, and it is best ob- 
tained from the postmaster. 

Designs may be origi- 
nated to apply to various 
groups of business. These 
same ideas on a larger scale, 
if desired, could be used in 
advertising the same firms. 
When a printer contem- 
plates using original rule 
designs for certain industries 
it is well not to detract 
from their novelty by em- 
ploying them for his own use, or selling them to 
firms of little consequence. In creative work it 
is well to go after the big fellows first. 
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and space may be changed in them with little 
expense to fit any trade-mark, and they can 
quickly be repaired if injured. When printing 


THE COUNTRY MERCHANT AND ADVERTISING 


By H. E. MILES, 
Advertising Manager, “The Tribune,”’ Maryville, Missouri. 


URING the past ten years a 
great many small towns 
have been on the down 
grade, from a commercial 
standpoint, owing to the 
inroads made on their busi- 
ness interests by the large 
cities, the mail-order houses, 

farmers’ unions and other forms of outside 
competition. Many a country merchant blames 
the automobile for taking his business away 
from him, but it is quite likely that the auto- 
mobile could be made to bring trade to him as 
readily as it is made to take it elsewhere. The 
fact is that the country merchant, like most of 
us, will blame everybody and everything for 
his condition before he will begin to lay the 
fault to himself. 

There is a store in a city of less than 1,200 
inhabitants, in the State of Ohio, which in the 
year 1916 sold over $400,000 worth of general 
merchandise. It is the biggest country store 
in the United States, and it has made its town 


one of the most important trading points in 
the State of Ohio. Yet that town has no better 
surrounding trade territory than any other 
town of 1,200. It was done simply by modern 
merchandising and advertising. 

The merchant in the country town has as 
good a chance to sell merchandise as any one 
in the world if he will only sell it; but a great 
many country merchants have allowed modern 
methods to leave them away in the rear of the 
progress parade, and have laid down and let 
some one else do the selling. In this connection 
it is safe to say that in the trade territory of 
nearly every small town, outside competition 
is doing more advertising, twice over, than the 
local merchant. The only way the country 
town can successfully meet this competition is 
by using the same tactics. In short, the only 
remedy for a town that is going down hill is 
modern merchandising and scientific, system- 
atic and persistent advertising. 

Modern merchandising is a science applied 
to the buying and selling of goods. Advertising 
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is the same thing except that it has to do only 
with the selling — advertising is printed sales- 
manship. It is the science of psychology 
applied to writing news about merchandise. 

I will admit that the country merchant is 
handicapped in advertising, but that should 
make him all the keener. His outside competi- 
tor has the advantage of expert advertising 
men to prepare the advertising copy or design 
the booklet or catalogue that is sent into the 
country merchant’s trade territory. The busi- 
ness of one country merchant is too small for 
him to have an advertising man of his own, 
but his town, as a whole, is a big business enter- 
prise. Obviously, what the country town needs 
is an advertising man. 

Who should be the small town’s advertising 
man? Unquestionably it should be the local 
newspaper publisher or some one in his employ. 
The country newspaper depends for its existence 
upon advertising, therefore it is the newspaper’s 
business to handle the advertising of the town 
and to handle it in such a way as to make it 
get results — such results as will successfully 
compete with the outside advertiser in getting 
the patronage of the town’s trade territory. 

To do this it is necessary for some one con- 
nected with the paper to learn the science of 
advertising — and it is a science as much as 
chemistry or engineering. Some printers make 
mighty poor advertising men because they 
think they know it all before they start to 
learn. Advertising and printing are two vastly 
different things. Printing is an art, but it 
makes no difference how much art you throw 
into advertising — if it doesn’t pull it is worth- 
less. You must learn to write attractive, inter- 
esting and convincing merchandise information. 

I want to tell you what we are doing in the 
way of advertising on a daily paper here in this 
little Missouri city of 7,000. 

In the first place, The Tribune is published 
by J. F. Hull, one of the best small-city news- 
paper men in this part of the country, and a 
man who long since learned that advertising 
is the most important part of the newspaper 
business, and with that in view made himself 
the kind of an advertising man for the town. 
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The business has now reached proportions 
that warrant the maintenance of a regular 
advertising department, and while Mr. Hull 
is always ready and willing to consult with this 
department he does not give it his personal 
supervision. 

While we have several advertisers who handle 
their own copy, we are furnishing all of them 
a cut service and fully two-thirds of the adver- 
tisements are prepared in the newspaper office. 

In handling the copy for an advertiser we 
prefer to work with him rather than for him. 
We consult him regarding all his advertising, 
get from him all the information possible 
regarding his proposition, and submit the copy 
for his approval before running the advertise- 
ment. In this way we throw as much of the 
merchant’s personality into his advertising as 
practicable, which has a certain psychological 
effect in communities where the customers and 
advertisers are personally acquainted. 

The result of this kind of work, and conse- 
quently the value of it to the paper, is an 
increase of from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
in the number of inches of local advertising 
carried; and in addition to that advantage is 
the fact that the town is gaining prestige as a 
trading point for an ever increasing radius and 
is steadily growing, which again reacts to the 
benefit of the newspaper business. 

Experience has proved that without the aid 
of the advertising department many good adver- 
tisers would seldom if ever write an advertise- 
ment, and the business of the paper and the 
town would be considerably less. 

I believe that weekly newspapers especially 
are neglecting their opportunity in this line, and 
that it will soon be vitally important for them 
to take up advertising in a businesslike way to 
insure their very existence. I also believe that 
it is the country newspaper publisher’s business 
to organize his town commercially into a 
codperative business enterprise and become 
its advertising manager. It is his duty as a 
service to his community — both buyer and 
seller. The readers of the paper have as much 
right to demand information about the mer- 
chandise handled by the local merchants as 
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they have to demand news items about people 
of the community, and the chances are that 
such information would prove to be of consider- 
ably more value to them. 
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The country publisher and the country mer- 
chant should join forces to render more real 
service to their community, and when they 
do that they will begin to get real money for it. 


GETTING THE RIGHT START 


By SPENCER A. PEASE 


| HIRTY years ago the young 

man who grew up on a farm 

obtained the education pos- 

sible through our great edu- 

cational system and became 

a farmer as his father before 

him, having learned in his 

Y father’s manner and prof- 

ited by his experiences. Today this young 


man attends one of the many scientific educa- 
tional institutions, learns in detail the “‘reason 
why” for certain operations on the farm, the 
means of improvements, and profits by the 
experience of thousands of other good men in 
various portions of the world of science and agri- 


culture, and returns home to show his parents 
how he can make a better living on half the 
land previously needed. 

Just so, today, there are printers of the first 
sort and of the second. The first man that 
owns a printing-plant does so because in the 
days gone by he could set more nonpareil heads 
double-price matter at 28 cents a thousand 
than any one else in his city, and he saved his 
money and bought a plant. All his experience 
was gained in one shop, a combined small-town 
paper and commercial printing-plant. 

His neighbor down the street started in with 
a thorough education, and during his work in 
the university saw the advantages in journalism. 
Through that he too finally became proprietor 
of a printing establishment, and he employs 
the best of mechanics in their particular lines 
that he can obtain. Whenever an organization 
of printers congregates in a city, be it near or 
far, and he is offered an opportunity to com- 
mune with kindred printer spirits, to learn 


others’ methods and have his own criticized, he 
packs his grip, leaves his hotel address with 
the stenographer and hies himself away for a 
few days’ postgraduate work in printing. 

The larger, better, growing printing establish- 
ments of this day and age have finally come to 
the knowledge that assistance on their own 
part in the instruction and education of the 
more unfortunate brethren is not detrimental 
at all, but beneficial, inasmuch as competition, 
that killing, sapping sort, comes through lack 
of information as to method and cost, rather 
than a definite desire to give something away 
for nothing, or to produce work at less than 
cost, just for the sake of hearing the linotypes 
whir in the summer months. 

So it is your fault and mine if we do not 
know why this concern gets such a large amount 
of certain classes of work, at a profit, and at a 
price we can not touch, and why certain of the 
others can not compete with us on the bread- 
and-butter portions of our own work. 

Besides, success in this life lies not in the 
ability to make a lower price than our neighbor, 
but in the self-assurance that we are able to 
produce a piece of work that is better, from the 
sales standpoint of the man for whom it is 
produced, than can our neighbor, price being 
considered comparatively only to the results 
that printing will produce. 

And that self-assurance must come from 
actual knowledge of how to do it and do it best. 
Deceiving yourself and the customer into think- 
ing that you have that ability will be more 
disastrous than if you were to take the job at 
the lowest price quoted on it, and trust to luck 
to get a profit from some other place. 
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PROBABLY no series of articles that THE INLAND 
PRINTER has published for some time has created greater 
interest than the one entitled “Costs of Bindery Opera- 
tions,’ by R. T. Porte, which started with the January 
issue. Undoubtedly a great part of this is due to the 
awakened interest of printers and binders in the study of 
costs, and to the activity of the United Typothete of 
\merica in connection with its three-year campaign. But 
‘he fact remains that in some way Mr. Porte has made 
igures interesting, and his lively comments make good 
reading. He leads from one topic to another and leaves 
the reader wishing for the next chapter. This month he 
iakes up a part of bindery work that is particularly 
interesting, and to which the average printer and binder 
should give considerable thought. We feel sure that the 
future articles will be even more interesting than the 
preceding six, as they will come home to a greater majority 
of printers who frequently are puzzled when figuring costs 
on this class of work. Mr. Porte wishes to assure our 
readers that he will be glad to hear from any who have 
records of value along the lines of those he has taken, and 
trusts they will not be backward in sending them for 
comparison. It is by this method only that we can 
accomplish the most good. All records sent will be treated 
confidentially, and no names will be used. 





THE closing of the school year brings reports of the 
commencement exercises at some of the universities main- 
taining departments of journalism. From these schools 
many will go out to start their careers in newspaper work, 
carrying with them new ideas as the result of the training 
they have received. That the students from the depart- 
ments of journalism have made good and proved the 
worth of the courses has been demonstrated in a number 
of instances. This brings to mind the value of these 
departments of journalism to the printing and publishing 
industry. Not only do the students go from these schools 
with a knowledge of the fundamentals of journalism, but 
they have also been given an insight into methods of con- 
ducting the business end; and instances have been cited 
which show that some of them have been able to inject 
new life into printing and newspaper plants through 
installing efficient business methods. The schools of 
journalism have also proved their worth to the printing 
industry through the short courses and conferences which 
they have inaugurated, as well as by codperation with 
state printers’ organizations in spreading information 
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regarding cost-finding and accounting. A notable example 
is found in the Department of Journalism of the University 
of Wisconsin, which, through coéperation with the printers’ 
and publishers’ associations, has taken an active part in 
the work of placing the industry in that State on a better 
basis by establishing cost-accounting systems in the differ- 
ent printing and publishing plants. Much credit is due 
the schools of journalism for the work they have accom- 
plished, and it is safe to predict that they will become 
even greater factors in the advancement of the printing 
and publishing industry in the future. 





The Chinese “ Inland Printer.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been favored with a copy of 
the first issue of what is termed the Chinese ‘Inland 
Printer.” This copy was sent us through the courtesy of 
W. P. Henderson, manager of the Signs of the Times Pub- 
lishing House, of Shanghai, China, who writes: 

““As a subscriber of THE INLAND PRINTER, I thought 
perhaps you would be interested in seeing the initial copy 
of what might be termed the ‘Inland Printer’ for China. 
While its name does not correspond, yet it was suggested 
to the minds of the publishers by the reading of your 
journal. They have been subscribers for some time. 

“This journal is published by the Commercial Press 
of Shanghai, the largest printing establishment in the 
Orient. This house employs a force numbering about 
sixteen hundred, and while it has not the labor-saving 
machinery that is to be found in a house of its size in 
America, yet it does very creditable work. While it has 
no rotary presses, it has quite a battery of job-presses, 
cylinder presses, offset and lithographic presses. 

“The writer is not connected with this institution, but 
happened in as the first issue of this first journal was off 
the press, and was asked if he would like to see a copy of 
the Chinese ‘Inland Printer.’ This will show you that 
THE INLAND PRINTER is appreciated by printers even in 
the Orient.” 

The editor of THE INLAND PRINTER regrets that the 
ability to translate from the Chinese language is not one 
of his accomplishments, so that he is denied the privilege 
of reading the copy of the journal. Nevertheless, we have 
derived a great amount of pleasure and satisfaction from 
our examination of the copy, which is a very creditable 
piece of work. We extend a hearty welcome, and our 
best wishes for a successful career, to this new addition to 
the printing-trade journals of the world. 
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Americanization. 


One of the features that has been brought to the front 
more prominently than ever before is the need of educating 
the foreign population of this country in the principles for 
which America stands. Many of our residents have come 
to this side to avail themselves of the advantages this 
country affords, to find relief from oppression, or to give 
their children the opportunities they could not have in 
their native lands. 

The Statue of Liberty, standing at the entrance to 
New York harbor, signifies the welcome that is extended 
to all who seek these shores, and we have opened our 
arms to receive all who came. When they arrive, however, 
they are left to find their own ways, and the large majority 
seek those parts wherein they find others of their own 
nationality, speaking their own tongue. Here they set up 
their own communities, fall back into their old habits of 
living and maintain their own language, instead of absorb- 
ing American ideals and adopting American standards of 
living as they should. Hence, we find schools in certain 
parts of our country in which the English language is 
never taught, in which no time is devoted to the teaching 
of the principles on which the American nation was 
founded and for which it stands. Little wonder, then, 
that we find many who have no conception of the reasons 
for which we have entered into this gigantic struggle for 
the freedom of all nations. 

The arms of America will still be open to receive all 
who may come when peace reigns once more. In the 
meantime, the work of Americanizing our present foreign 
residents should be given a greater impetus, and should 
be carried forward so that those who come later will be 
absorbed into the national life of the country instead of 
going on in their own ways and adhering to their former 
standards. 

But the need of Americanization is especially pressing 
at the present time. Unity of thought, unity of effort, 
unity of purpose, are essential to the welfare of the country 
as never before in its history. And herein rests a great 
responsibility upon employers in the various industries of 
the country, the printing industry included. 

It is for this reason that the Committee on Man-Power 
Engineering, of the National Americanization Committee, 
with offices in the Engineering Societies building, New 
York, is making its appeal to the employers of the country. 
In a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, the executive secre- 
tary, C. L. Edholm, writes: ‘As you know, the problem 
of labor shortage is making it very difficult to secure full 
production in every industry. This, of course, includes 
the printing-trades. The work of this committee is to 
increase production and stabilize labor by educating the 
workers in Americanization.” 

The committee was organized in March, 1917, for the 
purpose of solving the questions which constantly arise in 
connection with industrial Americanization, and which 
require research and expert counsel, especially from scien- 
tific men and engineers, and to meet the growing demand 
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for executives with technical and engineering training to 
handle alien laborers and to formulate standards and 
methods for human-engineering work. 

This work calls for the hearty codperation of all 
employers, and printers can do a great amount of good in 
furthering the efforts of the committee through the dis- 
semination of literature that will not only arouse patriot- 
ism, but which will also instill into the minds of the readers 
a realization of their obligation to the nation. Mr. Edholm 
will gladly furnish information regarding the work of the 
committee and suggestions for helping in that work. 





The Value of the Employer’s Time. 

The National Lithographer, in its June issue, published 
an interesting little item under the heading, “A Lithog- 
rapher’s Time Price,” which presents a subject that should 
have the consideration of all proprietors in the printing 
and allied trades. We give the item in full: 

Every up-to-date employing lithographer is wise enough to 
have calculated the price he pays for each of his employees’ 
time, even though he may not know precisely what return he 
gets for his money per hour or day from each of his workmen. 
Much less, apparently, does the average employer appreciate 
the value of his own time. 

Apropos, a story is told of the proprietor of a printing-office 
who was visited by two young men, who told him they wished 
to talk to him about a publishing proposition they had in mind. 
Hastily sizing them up, he informed them that he had no time 
to give in figuring on mere speculations. 

‘‘How much is your time worth?” he was asked. 

“Five dollars an hour,” came the swift reply. 

“Very well, then, we’ll buy an hour.” 

The printer was so much pleased to find that at last some 
one was willing to concede that his time was worth money that 
he readily granted the interview, and at the end of the hour 
was still more delighted to find that the young men were in 
earnest as to payment, when one of them handed him his price 
without discount. 

Usually the customer’s time is worth so much to himself 
that he will curtail his conversation with the lithographer, and 
so is not an expense that should go into his account as “‘over- 
head.” But when a customer comes to consult and debate at 
length with the lithographer, it would not seem to be unjust 
to take the same view of time as do the lawyers. A lithographer 
who is so prolix of his life’s time as to give it gratuitously, and 
has nothing to show for it, is hardly an efficient man of business, 
and ‘“‘has nothing on his employees.” 

Proprietors of printing-plants are all too frequently 
called upon to devote considerable of their time to con- 
sultation and giving advice on prospective propositions, 
as well as to preparing estimates on speculative work. 
Why should they not receive compensation for that time? 
They are entitled to it, as their time is worth money to 
them. When a request is received for an estimate that 
requires some time to prepare, a proper charge for that 
time should be included. If the job is being placed on a 
competitive basis, those printers who have figured on it 
and have not secured the work should submit bills for 
the time required for preparing the estimate. If followed 
out consistently by all, this plan would help to eliminate 
the shopper who is merely looking around for the lowest 
price and playing one printer against another. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
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Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


“In the Good Old Days.” 
o the Editor: NEw York Clty. 
The amusing experiences of George H. Himes and J.S.R. 
uring their initiations as print-shop devils brings back to my 
ind my first day in the office of a country weekly many 
ears ago. 
Shortly after my baptism of type-lice I was rushed off to 
he only other local shop with an urgent request for the return 
of a “‘paper-stretcher.” After waiting a few minutes I was 
anded an envelope with which I hurried back to my foreman. 
ife opened it with a smile that turned foolish as he examined 
he contents. Neatly pasted in the center of a large sheet of 
paper was a small box heading clipped from the upper corner 
f our sheet, proclaiming to all the world that we had the 
largest circulation of any weekly newspaper in the county. 
Next? Wac:S- 





Letters We Appreciate. 


Yo the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

I am taking this occasion to write and tell you how much 
we appreciate THE INLAND PRINTER here. The breadth of 
view and interest of your publication is indeed gratifying to 
one who is proud of his calling. 

I particularly congratulate you on your ‘‘ Collectanea Typo- 
graphica”’ pages, which are indeed a feature of the magazine. 

Your choice of specimens to be reproduced is always inter- 
esting and certainly a great many of them are good models for 
the rest of us to follow. 

Perhaps some time you may venture as far as Philadelphia, 
in which case we would consider it a pleasure to have you visit 
us here. Perhaps some of the things we are doing would be of 
interest to you. 

I enclose a few specimens of typography which we have 
done recently which may or may not interest you. These are 
only a beginning of the good things we hope to do with a large 
equipment of new and well developed types which we have 
recently put in. Should you consider any of these worthy of 
reproduction you have our permission to use them. 

WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE, 
Art Director, A. H. Sickler Company, 





Discrimination in Regard to Age. 


To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILL. 
This is an important subject, and should be taken into 
careful consideration by both union and non-union offices of 
the printing fraternity, as well as other labor organizations. 
A great deal of injustice is done the workman because of his 
age, and he is discriminated against and not allowed to have 
a ‘fair and square deal” with younger workmen of different 
labor organizations. It is the same in the printing business and 


all other trades, and should not be tolerated. The young foreman 
who rejects a printer on account of his age does not seem to 
realize that he, too, is growing old, and may in time have to 
take a ‘‘dose of his own medicine” which he, at present, is so 
free to give others. I am an old-time printer, over sixty years 
of age, and have worked over forty years at the business, in 
every branch of it, from “‘devil”’ to editor of a newspaper, and 
can yet “hold my own” with any younger printer if I am 
accorded a “‘fair and square deal,” and yet, as old as I am, I 
do not profess to know it all. 

I have been in offices in this city where they promised 
steady jobs, and some of them were in horrible shape, with 
“pied” cases, empty cases with no type in them, and no 
material to work with, yet they expected the printer to finish 
a job as quickly as if he had plenty of material at hand. Of 
course a printer who knows his business is disgusted and will 
not work in such an office. 

Such offices say a man is too slow, and who is to blame for 
it if it is not the foreman, who should see that the necessary 
material is furnished a competent workman? 

The trouble nowadays is that employers put on young 
foremen who think they ‘know it all,’’ and because a work- 
man is older than they, unjustly condemn him as incompetent, 
when that workman knows more in a minute than the young 
foreman would know in a month. Such discrimination is 
unjust in any labor organization, union or non-union. Let 
the employers put on older foremen, men who have good, 
sound judgment and good common sense, in letting older men 
have a ‘‘fair and square deal.”’ By so doing they will follow 
out the teachings of the Golden Rule — ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them”— 
and they will then be a benefit to the human race. 

Davip B. METCALF. 





ARE YOU GETTING THE MOST FROM 
YOUR JOB? 


The same job that Cesar held, Nero held. The same job 
that Hugh Chalmers held, forty nameless clerks occupied. A 
job is only a place fora man. A little man can rattle around in 
a big job, but a big man in a little job soon makes that job 
big. Before you make that change, think it over—perhaps 
that job of yours is big enough to develop in. Ask yourself 
these questions: 

What happened to the men I know who continually changed 
jobs? 

What happened to those I know who stuck, and worked? 

Am I big enough for my job? How can I make myself 
bigger? 

Am I getting the most out of my job? Am I developing 
my job? Am I making it bigger? Do I see all its possibilities? 
Am I getting all that it can offer in training, experience, growth? 
— Personal Efficiency. 
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made in the House of Commons, that adequate supplies of 
cotton are available. 
A FORESIGHTED London publisher who, early in the war, 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








GREAT BRITAIN. purchased a large quantity of paper for £20,000 is said to have 
THE importation of paper is now restricted to one-half of sold half of it for the sum he gave for the whole. 
the weight imported in the year ending February 28, last. The DvRING 1917 only twenty-three members of the London 






users of paper are rationed to one-half the quantity they Society of Compositors drew out-of-work relief money from its 
procured during the previous year. funds. They received £13 8s. 8d. ($65.35). In normal times 
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Letter Recently Received by ‘The Inland Printer.” 

Translation of handwriting: “‘In memory of the anniversary of the entrance into the war by the United States, permit 

me to address to you my modest homage. Honor and glory to my colleagues. Live the United States. —Coquemer.”’ 
Translation of printed portion at right: “Anniversary of the Entrance into the War of the United States. Weare proud 
to be associated with heroic and noble France in the struggle to repel the iniquitous aggressions of German militarism and 
obtain the return of liberty, of national sovereignty and of full development of all peoples. — Woodrow Wilson.” 
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obtenir la reconnaissance de la liberté, 






de la souveraineté nationale et du plein 


développement de tous les peuples. 






WOODROW WILSON 









(6 Avril 1918) 
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PosTERS may not exceed 2,400 square inches in size, unless the society used to deal with some forty thousand weekly 
for export. Money-lending, bookmakers’ and guessing-contest _ reliefs in a year and spent £20,000 in unemployment benefits. 
posters and circulars are prohibited. Ir is stated that about eighty per cent of the product of 

NEWCASTLE printers have been fined 20 shillings for an the white paper mills of England is being absorbed by the 
infringement of the paper restriction order, by printing coupons government departments. Only about ten per cent of the 












relating to betting on football games. paper stock is used by newspapers and about five per cent by 
A Y. M. C. A. hut has been subscribed for by the London — book publishers. 

printing-trade unions. It was erected in the Latimer Playing BINDING wire has now been added to the list of comman 

Fields, Wood Lane, Shepherds Bush. deered essentials. The United States has been the sole source 






TuE Royal Paper Commission has been dissolved and in its of supply of the steel rods from which the wire is drawn, sinc: 
stead a paper controller has been appointed, in the person of | supplies from Germany and Belgium no longer reach England, 
Henry A. Vernet. He will be assisted by the staff of the former | but now this source of supply has also been cut off. 
paper commission. Last year’s British output of books showed a decrease 0 

LINEN thread is now practically prohibited, but there is 1,018 volumes compared with that of 1916, the total bein; 
some slight consolation for bookbinders in the announcement, 8,131, the smallest for the past ten years. Of this number 6,60 
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were new books and 1,515 new editions. Poetry and drama 
claimed 544, against 551 in the preceding year, and fiction 
1,537, against 1,830. The new British works of fiction num- 
bered only 786. 

THE first attempt to make paper in Scotland arose out of 
he action of the Privy Council in 1587-89, when Peter Greet 
Heare, a foreigner, was granted the sole privilege of making 
yaper for nine years, with exemption from rates, taxes and 
ervice. Prior to 1590 the paper used in Scotland was imported 
rom the Continent. 
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AN order in council has been made giving power to the 
Royal Stationery Office to take possession of material; to 
requisition the output of factories; to take possession of any 
factory or plant; to require particulars of businesses, and ser- 
vices as to storage, transportation or distribution of goods, etc. 

In making out income-tax returns the members of trade 
unions are entitled to make deductions for payments to their 
unions for mortality and superannuation benefits, but not for 
payments toward sickness benefits. The Executive Council of 
the Scottish Typographical Association has therefore adopted 
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Patriotic Post-Cards Issued by Coquemer, of Paris, France. 


UNDER the auspices of the Glasgow Bibliographical Society, 
an exposition of ‘‘A Century of Books Printed in Glasgow, 
1638-86,’ was opened in the Kelvingrove Galleries on April 17, 
and continued to the middle of June. The books were all 
produced in the first half century of the existence of a press 
in Glasgow, and, as the name implies, were confined to the first 
one hundred available. 


From London it is reported that wages in all sections of 
the printing-trade have gone up. The master printers recently 
gave an increase of 71% shillings ($1.82) ‘‘all around,” and 
converted the existing bonus of 13 shillings ($3.16) into wages, 
making a total increase since 1914 of 20% shillings ($4.98) per 
week. The compositor’s minimum (or ’stab) wage is now 
£3 2s. 6d. ($15.20) per week. 

In a London police court a fine of £50, or two months’ 
imprisonment, was inflicted on the party who posted, and the 
printers were fined £25 each for printing, a circular relating 
to a contest of skill or, alternatively, a guessing competition, 
which the magistrate said was ‘‘a waste of paper for an idiotic 
purpose, which also tended to unnecessary labor and to the 
congestion of the post-office.” 


a resolution, to be sent to the proper government authorities, 
asking that, in the next income-tax returns, provision should 
be made for deductions on account of payments made for 
union members’ sickness benefits. 

From the London Daily Express we 
apparently room for English engravers of music; that pub- 
lishers are finding a great difficulty in issuing a new work, 
particularly if it is long and recondite in character, as most of 
the engravers who turned out our music in prewar days were 
Austrian or German, who are now interned. There is also a 
shortage of chamber music in London, as much of this came 
from Leipsic, where the plates were kept. To train a man to 
engrave music properly is a work of two or three years.” 


glean that “‘there is 


A NEW authority for the import of copper has now appeared 
upon the scene, the permit to purchase and import this metal 
having now to pass the American branch of the Ministry of 
Munitions. The delay before supplies are available must 
necessarily extend to many months, and meanwhile the users 
of copper for engravings are in desperate straits. The Mem- 
bers’ Circular of the Federation of Master Printers says: 
‘“‘This is another example of our British supineness in allowing 
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ourselves to become dependent upon other countries for the 
essentials of manufacture, and our good friends and staunch 
allies in the United States will think none the worse of us if, 
after the war, we see to it that our manufacturers are made 
more independent of foreign aid.” 

In a lecture given by J. R. Riddell, principal of the St. 
Bride Printing School (London), he claimed that, while on the 
average America might produce better printing by reason of 
the printer being supplied with materials which left little to be 
desired, the English printer was a better printer than the 
American, for, as a rule, it was much more difficult for him to 
obtain a high output and the best quality of work with the 
materials at his disposal. The question may be asked, since 
the British printer knows of the better materials obtain- 
able in America, why does he not induce his providers of 
material to furnish him the better sort, or import it from 
America? If the English printer is really so much more expert 
than the American, why let him putter away his excellences 
in handling inefficient and unprofitable material? 


GERMANY. 

It is reported that the German National Library at Gotha 
has been destroyed by fire. It contained many rare works. 

THE Miesbach Anzeiger, an Upper Bavarian paper, expresses 
itself thusly regarding the paper shortage: ‘‘It is intolerable 
that we should be deprived by the Government of the paper 
supplies which months ago were graciously conceded to us. 
The blame for this disgraceful state of affairs lies between the 
war department for the newspaper industry and the union of 
German paper factories, both of them Berlin institutions, which 
are engaged in a noble rivalry to deprive the German provincial 
press of paper.” 

It is surprising what progress has been made in Germany 
and Austria in the manufacture of paper yarns. The impor- 
tance of this textile substitute industry is shown by a professor 
of the Munich trades high school, who stated in a recent 
lecture that before the war Germany and Austria imported 
jute to the value of 122,000,000 marks ($19,036,000). Had it 
not been for the substitution of spun paper for jute yarn, the 
factories lacking the raw material for the latter would have 
been obliged to close down. At the end of 1917 there were 
13,000 persons employed in this textile substitute industry, 
producing daily a total of 100,000 kilograms of paper yarn. 
In the manufacture of this yarn the paper employed must be 
of a certain quality; paper-pulp from mechanically and chem- 
ically treated wood, or from the waste of fiber spinning, may be 
used. The pulp may be divided into narrow strips while still 
wet and then rolled into a round thread. This method is 
comparatively cheap, but the disadvantage is that the pro- 
duction of the pulp and the yarn must be carried on continu- 
ously ina single machine. The preferred process is one in which 
a broad ribbon of paper is prepared, dried and cut into strips 
of the desired width; these are then spun or twisted into yarn 
in a distinct and separate operation. The strips may be led 
from a reel, over a damping roller, which dips into a trough of 
solution; thence between horizontal rollers and through a cir- 
cular guide which twists the edges of the paper inward, and so 
to a traveler running on a horizontal ring whereby the spinning 
or twisting is effected. In one type of machine the damping is 
done just before the twist begins to make its appearance in the 
strips. A further modification of these machines is the ‘“pan- 
spinning machine,” in which the paper strips are wound up in 
flat spirals and inserted into round, flat, covered pans. The 
twisting of the strips takes place from these pans. The inner 
ends of the strips are led up to bobbins through apertures in 
the pan covers and the twisting effected by the rotation of the 
pans. To increase its strength a core of fiber may be embodied 
in the yarn as the strip leaves the aperture, or wire may be used 
for the core to produce insulated wire. 
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FRANCE. 

DISTRIBUTION of any printed matter on the public streets 
of France is prohibited. No printed matter distributed at 
theaters, concerts, moving-picture shows, music-halls and 
similar places may exceed a single leaf, folded or not, the 
maximum dimensions of which must not exceed 8% by 11 
inches. The manufacture of envelopes, except of whitish 
brown or gray paper, is also prohibited. 

Ir is feared that, if the prices of materials persist in their 
mad upward tendency, the French people will drift toward the 
German-inspired production of paper clothing. A suit, at an 
ordinary tailor’s, now costs anywhere from $30 to double and 
treble that figure. Paper materials, it appears, are now making 
their appearance, the price per meter varying from 1 to 5 francs. 
A suit made of this stuff could be sold, it is estimated, for 
25 francs ($4.80). 

CHILE. 

Tue Government has now completed an establishment at 
Santiago for the printing of its bank-notes, paper money, and 
postage and revenue stamps. The determining reason for 
starting this establishment was not to effect economies, but to 
nationalize the work, in order to render the republic indepen- 
dent of foreign producers. It is hoped thus to control, under 
the best conditions, the printing of public securities, bonds, 
etc., and in due time to meet other requirements of the busi- 
ness men and Government departments. 

QUEENSLAND. 

It is reported that J. Campbell, of Kamma, near Cairns, 
who has been experimenting in paper-pulp and dyestuffs, has 
discovered a species of the Anacardiacee which yields a rich 
brown dye, and by extraction a substance is obtained which 
gives the basis of a most valuable black, from which, in addi- 
tion to dye, first-class printers’ ink may be manufactured. 
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If you would be a Man, speak what 
you think in words as bard as cannon 
valls. — Emerson, 1803-1882. 


* * *K * 


A Censor of Kaisers. 
—— Give me 
Leave to enjoy myself. That place that does 
‘ontain my books, the best companions, is 
vo me a glorious court, where hourly I 
‘onverse with the old Sages and Philosophers; 
\nd sometimes, for variety, I confer 
With Kings and Emperors and weigh their 
Counsels; 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account, and in my fancy 
Deface their ill-placed statues. 
— Fletcher, 1579-1625. 
+. Gk oe 


A Remarkable Bequest to Certain 
Printers in America. 


B" before we get to the bequest, 
Collectanea has a few opinions to 
dispose of. 
First, we think that our selected verse, 
to which we have given the title, ‘A 
Censor of Kaisers,” breathes the spirit 
of high democracy — a l@veling up, not a 
leveling down democracy. These lines 
are worth repeating: 
I confer 
With Kings and Emperors and weigh their 
Counsels; 

Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 

Unto a strict account, and in my fancy 

Deface their ill-placed statues. 

Shakespeare, three hundred years ago, 

had the same thought in mind when he 
asked: ‘‘Upon what meat do these our 
Cesars feed, that they have grown so 
great?”? The answer, we think, is this: 
They feed upon our senseless adulation. 
Here is an example: As we write, a 
crown prince, if we may believe our own 
newspapers, is thrusting back armies of 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, almost sin- 
gle handed. He advances on both flanks 
and the center simultaneously, and his 
imperial father gives him some conse- 
crated hardware and a new sword, with 
which “‘to write more history.” A few 
generals are mentioned as being present, 
and the rank and file, we suppose, are 
there for scenic effect and to do the 
shouting — and dying. We do not wish 














Motto: Do not be proud-minded. 
Printer-Mark of the Estienne Family of Printers. As 
Master Printers they flourished from 1406 until 
1657. In 1880 a descendant was learn- 
ing to print in the Printing-House 

of the Didots in Paris. 


to be personal. We use this crown prince 
to point the moral that history for the 
most part has always been written that 
way, and our newspapers fall into the 
groove because that is the orthodox way 
of expressing certain events. On the 
other hand, men who actually do pro- 
gressive things and do effect salutary 
revolutions and reforms, are relegated to 
obscure niches in the Temple of History. 
Fortune, the great commandress of the world, 
Hath divers ways to advance her followers; 
To some she gives honor without deserving, 
To other some, deserving without honor. 
Secondly, and in this connection, we 
ask, is it not time the Printer was ‘‘men- 
tioned in dispatches”? Printing has a 
tremendous stock of reputation of a sort 
superior to the “‘bubble”’ brand which 
the all-conquerors (in the rear of the 
fight) achieve by urging conscripts ‘‘into 
the cannon’s mouth.” Unfortunately, 
however, the printers have mislaid their 
reputation. They front the world oblivi- 
ous of ancestry, ignorant of the past of 
their occupation, and careless of its 
future, and all for lack of a little study. 





But we must not forget the bequest. 

Now, let us suppose that one Robert 
Estienne, printer, of Paris and Geneva, 
illustrious and wealthy, who died in 1550, 
had left a million francs to be divided 
among all the printers of America who 
in the year 1918 had never heard of the 
said Robert Estienne; and, further, had 
directed said bequest to be held in pro- 
found secrecy until ‘‘released”? on a 
stated date to the Associated Press. 
There would, of course, be a great multi- 
tude of printers eligible to a share in 
such a bequest, and we can imagine 
them (oblivious to the fact that the 
individual share.of each would be about 
$2.23) rushing to the libraries and ency- 
clopedias for information about the 
eccentric printer. Associations of Heirs 
(duly proved to be sufficiently ignorant) 
would be formed, with lawyers and press 
agents, and the news columns and Sunday 
papers would be full of the fame of Robert 
Estienne. After awhile it would dawn 
upon the heirs that for $2.23 a head the 
said Robert Estienne, two huncred and 
sixty years after his demise, had made 
himself famous among American printers. 
There would be those shallow-pated 
enough to think themselves ‘‘sold,”’ but 
some of the wiser ones would agree that 
their visits to the libraries and their study 
of the encyclopedias had broadened their 
horizon as printers and deepened their 
pride in a profession which had been 
honored by so great a man as Robert 
Estienne. That, we suppose, would have 
been the purpose of such a bequest, and 
doubtless those who might have accepted 
it would have been more than satisfied. 
Best of all, the American public would 
have learned that there was something 
more behind printing than a job-press 
and a few card fonts of types. 

A splendid company of printers have 
bequeathed their works and inspiration 
to every man and boy in the printing 
occupation; and, doubtless, if the bequest 
could be accepted via the gullet all of us 
would be happier and wiser; but, alas, 
the acceptance requires some ratiocina- 
tive effort. 

Collectanea believes that no royal 
dynasty that ever reigned by the grace 
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of fools, nor any strain of ‘‘noble” blood, 
nor any “barons” of land, water, coal, 
iron, lumber or oil who ever achieved 
their titles by assuming the office of 
super-middlemen between the Creator 
and the Ultimate Consumers, can be 
produced now or on history’s page which 
has excelled in services to mankind the 
Printer Dynasty of the Estiennes of 
France. We, therefore, call upon all 
loyal and true printers to honor these 
noble men and to spread abroad the story 
of their interesting achievements. 

We are not going to attempt the 
history of the Estiennes. It is too 
crowded with incident to be unfolded 
here. Those who read French will find 
the story of the Estiennes in ‘Annales 
de l’ Imprimerie des Estiennes,” by A. G. 
Renouard (Paris, 1838), himself a great 
and scholarly printer. Next best to 
Renouard,as a history of the Estiennes is 
““A View of the Early Parisian Greek 
Press,” by W. P. Greswell (Oxford, 1833), 
two volumes, a work much more interest- 
ing than its title might lead one to 
expect. It should be in every public 
library, or it may be bought through any 
efficient dealer in out-of-print books for 
a moderate sum. 

The Latin form of Estienne is Steph- 
anus, the English, Stephens. The first 
printer in the family was born in Paris 
in 1470. The last member of the family 
to carry on the occupation of master 
printer was printing in 1657. Here was 
a span of more than a century and a half 
of successful printing activities of a high 
order. In 1881 William Blades visited 
the great printing establishment of the 
Didots in Paris. There he was intro- 
duced to a descendant of Robert Estienne 
who was engaged in learning the printing 
business. Many descendants survive in 
France, where the family is held in high 


esteem. 
+. & 


What of the Future of Printing? 


HE average general in any army is 

properly accorded a high degree of 
deference. We honor his rank, though 
he usually is a commonplace mortal, 
achieving his stars by the easy method 
prescribed by our system of seniority. 
He shines in the reflected and earned 
glory of a few great generals — of Wash- 
ington, Grant, Lee, Sherman and others 
—who have glorified the profession of 
arms. The deference given to a general’s 
profession is his chief asset; often it is 
his sole asset. He is impelled by tradi- 
tion, and by the status which public 
opinion accords to his rank, to carry 
himself as becomes an officer and a gentle- 
man. His worst offence would be to do 
a thing which would tend to degrade his 
profession in public estimation. There 
is, however, no element of greatness or 
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Robert Estienne, born 1503, died 1550, of French Printers 
the most Illustrious. Among other things, he it was 
who separated the Scriptures into verses. 


acuteness of intellect in the whole body 
of our generals that exceeds similar 
qualities in a group of printers. If any 
of the group of printers had chosen the 
profession of arms they would have 
readily learned the duties of a general 
or an admiral, and also that habit of 
command which is easy enough in an 
occupation in which it often happens 
that superior brains must bend the knee 
to superior rank. 

Public deference is a great asset. Let 
us suppose a hundred generals assem- 
bling in a city in a professional reunion 
or conference, and a similar number of 
master printers assembling in the same 
city at the same time for a like purpose. 
The constituted authorities of that city 
would voluntarily take official cogni- 
zance of the military group, the clubs and 
residences would open hospitably to 
receive them, and the newspapers would 
strive to excel each other in recording 
the honors of every sort offered to the 
generals. Collectanea needs not to state 
how the printers would be received. If 
the mayor attended their meeting it 
would be upon solicitation, and he would 
vanish after a few perfunctory sentences. 
If a printer achieves any distinction in 
civic or social or professional life he owes 
it entirely to his own effort. His pro- 
fession, far from being an aid, is detri- 
mental to his advance. It is not so with 
lawyers, architects, bankers, preachers, 
authors or doctors. All these professions 
are deferred to, and the least intelligent 
in these several professions are greatly 
benefited by the high status of their 
occupation. 

If we consider the arena of trade, what 
status have the printers as compared 
with the status of a conference of coal, 
oil, steel or lumber producers? The cen- 
sus says ours is the sixth industry in 
volume of product, and a distinguished 
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printer has almost convinced us that it 
isthe third. It is quiteimmaterial. The 
real question is, how do the printers rank 
in influence? The answer is shameful, 
concerning, as it does, men whose occu- 
pation is as illustrious as any of the 
professions and more vital to civilization 
and commerce. The printing occupation 
needs character more than bookkeeping. 
The printer needs education in his 
occupation more than he needs cost- 
finding systems. The printer to be suc- 
cessful needs a higher degree of educa- 
tion and intelligence than is needed in 
any other trade, and failure to under- 
stand this lies at the root of all that is 
unsatisfactory in the industry. Many of 
us came into the craft with intellectual 
equipments which were barely sufficient 
for carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
blacksmiths, etc., though ours is an 
occupation dealing with educational fac- 
tors rather than with lumber and iron. 
Too many wage-earning printers are 
unread, unaspiring and uncouth. For 
this Collectanea blames alleged master 
printers, who have been inconceivably 
careless about the quality of boys they 
have introduced into their plants. We 
say ‘“‘inconceivably,” but every error is 
conceivable when ignorance has power 
to hire and “‘fire.”’ Collectanea happens 
to be in close touch with between three 
hundred and four hundred printer’s 
apprentices in New York city. Scarcely 
one-third of these young fellows are fitted 
to do credit to the printing craft. Many 
of them will always be a handicap to the 
employers. As a body, these young 
fellows convict the employing printers 
of New York city of treason to the 
best interests of the printing industry. 
Doubtless, the same neglect character- 
izes the printers of other American cities. 
Yet, how simple the remedy! Start this 
day, master printer, and do your duty! 
Hire your apprentices yourself. Examine 
them carefully, and accept none except 
those who by reason of character, a fair 
degree of literary ability, and a good 
basic knowledge of the three R’s, are 
fitted for an occupation which is more 
intellectual than mechanical. This is 
the Reform most needed, and the Reform 
most easy to put into instant effect. 
Hiring an apprentice is a more important 
function than hiring a journeyman. See 
to it that the apprentice you hire will be 
one who may help to elevate the printers 
in public estimation. See to it that the 
apprentice you add to the workmen of 
your industry will be of a character you 
will trust and be ready to associate with 
when he becomes a master printer and 
a competitor. If you have boys in your 
plant who lack the essential qualifica- 
tions, find other jobs for them in trades 
in which education and a studious dis- 
position are not essential to success. 
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MODERN TRADE-MARK PRACTICE FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE PRINTER. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


| such a pass are things coming in the printing 

art that a knowledge of trade-mark ethics 

and trade-mark practice is, for the practical 

printer, not merely an advantage but a 

necessity. The why of it is found in what 

we may characterize as the modern mania 

for trade-marking. The entire American 

business community seems to have suddenly 

deepened realization of the advantage of identi- 

ying the origin of its manufactured products by means of 

rade-marks. ‘To be sure, this appreciation of the value of the 

rade-mark has been, in a measure, of steady growth — espe- 

jally since the year 1905, when our present Federal trade-mark 

tatute was enacted — but the past few years have witnessed 

n especial enthusiasm for the adoption of what have been 
icknamed “‘commercial autographs.” 

The printer’s concern is not, however, merely that he has 
iimself probably been caught in the swirl of this trade-marking 
ush. Your progressive printer ought to have his own distinc- 
ive trade-mark, most assuredly, for he has a product quite 
s essential of identification as that of the baker or the candle- 

stick maker. Moreover, it is likely to resolve itself into a 
case of practicing what he preaches, this matter of ye printer’s 
mark on printery products, for how can the disciple of the art 
preservative impress the every-day business man with the 
wisdom or necessity of this particular use of printers’ ink 
unless he himself subscribes to the theory of the trade-mark? 
Furthermore, the printer who would live up to the traditions 
of his art owes it to himself to flaunt a unique insignia of his 
industry, for was it not those pioneer printers who in the Old 
World centuries ago originated the idea of the trade-mark in 
what approximates its present form? 

To get back to our text, however, be it reiterated that it 
is not the printer’s solicitude with respect to his own trade- 
mark that places upon him the responsibility for more than a 
surface knowledge of trade-marks and trade-marking. Rather 
is it the lately developed ideals of a printer’s ‘‘service” to 
his customers. Pretty nearly everybody who is not already 
provided with a trade-mark these days wants one. Many a 
buyer of printed matter no sooner is possessed of one trade- 
mark than he conceives an ambition to acquire others. Count- 
less merchants who, prior to a few years ago, never gave a 
thought to trade-mark ownership now control whole “strings” 
of trade-marks. Private branding, so called, is in its heyday, 
and private branding means that the most modest storekeeper 
in city or country may boast his own trade-marks, even though 
he manufactures nary a one of the products that fly his colors. 

In this stampede for trade-marks, the commercial printer 
must in numerous instances assume the réle of counselor and 
more likely than not he will ultimately be called upon to also 
serve in the capacity of word-coiner or designing artist. There 
are trade-mark specialists in the United States who will assist 
the business man to pick a trade-mark as well as advise him 
how to protect it against counterfeiters after he has chosen, 
but the fees of these experts are high and they are located in 
only a few of our large cities, the profession being a new one. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, it is logical for the merchant 
or manufacturer in quest of a trade-mark to put it up to the 
man who is to print trade-marks and labels to devise such 
marks. Or even if the business man has his own ideas as to a 
trade-mark he is likely to demand the printer’s opinion, not 
only on the feasibility of mechanical reproduction but also as 
to its eligibility for registration at Washington. 

Here, indeed, is the rub for the printer to whose interest 
it is to guide his patrons in the straight and narrow path in 
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their trade-mark adventuring. Any person with the slightest 
ingenuity can devise a trade-mark or a trade name, but to 
evolve a trade-mark that will receive the sanction of the United 
States Government is quite another matter. And why, it 
may be asked, is it desirable to select a mark that will win 
Uncle Sam’s “‘O.K.” since there is nothing compulsory about 
seeking such approval? Simply, be it answered, that without 
this precaution the trade-mark owner or user is in much the 
same position as the man who buys a home without ascertaining 
whether or not he has a clear title. 

Any printer may produce, in his own behalf or for any 
client, any trade-mark that strikes his fancy, and if his luck 
is with him to the extent that he hits on a word or design that 
has not already been adopted by somebody else, a certain 
equity will in time accrue to this mark. However, if any 
imitator at any subsequent date ventures to imitate that 
mark, the originator must find such protection as he can in the 
common law, making plea that his rival is guilty of unfair 
competition, and perhaps having his own troubles to prove to 
the satisfaction of the courts that he really adopted and used 
the disputed mark in trade at a date earlier than did the rival 
claimant. 

The printer who, out of his wisdom, has been at pains to 
evolve for himself or his principal a means of identification that 
will pass Government inspection hasn’t necessarily obtained 
a trouble-proof mark, but he has at least dodged some of the 
pitfalls that yawn before the other fellow. In the first place, 
a new trade-mark will not be accepted for registration at the 
United States Patent Office if it conflicts with or infringes any 
other mark already registered for the same class of goods. For 
another thing, the mere act of registration is equivalent to 
“staking a claim,” and if the owner of a registered trade-mark 
finds it necessary to go into court to prosecute poachers upon 
his preserves his certificate of registration will probably consti- 
tute the most convincing exhibit he can offer as evidence of 
his ownership. 

In return for the boon of Federal registration Uncle Sam 
exacts of the trade-marker compliance with certain hard and 
fast rules, and it is here that the plot thickens with respect to 
the responsibilities of the printer with whom it is a matter of 
pride to put out only trade-marks that will pass muster at 
Washington. With literal truth it may be confessed that the 
subject has intricate slants and angles that would never be 
suspected by the printer in his first approach to what appears 
a simple proposition. To be sure, any printer may obtain 
from Washington, free for the asking, a book of rules and 
regulations that will warn him of the main prohibitions in 
trade-mark practice — that a trade-mark may not be, for 
instance, a descriptive word, a geographical name, the name 
of a firm or individual unless distinctively displayed, or the 
picture of a living celebrity unless that celebrity has given his 
written consent. However, the fine points that are involved 
have been adduced only as a result of a long series of court 
opinions and decisions of the tribunals at the United States 
Patent Office, and the printer who, recognizing that trade- 
marking has come to stay, goes to the bottom of the subject 
will be repaid in the efficiency of the service he will be enabled 
to render novices in the use of printed trade-marks. 

Before taking a peep at the technical side of the subject I 
venture to admonish printers that their responsibilities in this 
quarter are not confined, either, to the picking of a trade- 
mark that is printable and registerable. The law lays it down 
that every trade-mark must be affixed to the goods, and that 
means trouble for you, Mr. Printer, unless you watch your 
step. It is no use to provide a gummed label to be attached 
to rope and it is a waste of time to provide artistic prints for 
use on agricultural implements unless it be arranged that 
these will be varnished over so that they will stand long 
exposure to the weather. 
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The regulations on the subject show reasonable latitude in 
the interpretation of the requirement that a trade-mark shall 
be affixed to the goods it identifies. For example, it is held 
allowable that where a trade-mark can not be placed directly 
upon the article of commerce it may be placed on the wrapper 
or container in which the article is enclosed. However, it will 
not be amiss if the printer has, at his finger tips, knowledge of 
just what is allowable under such circumstances; and he must 
always bear in mind that it is important from an advertising 
sense, as well as for compliance with trade-mark regulations, 
that a mark shall ‘‘stay put” until the marked article is finally 
delivered into the hands of the ultimate consumer. Indeed, 
it is suspected that constructive business opportunities of great 
promise are today open to the printer who will specialize in 
the production of trade-marks that can be counted upon to 
live as long as the goods on which they are used. Many the 
imprecations that have been hurled upon trade-marks in tag 
form, and yet there is ample proof that the printed tag “that 
won’t come off” is a reality. 

Nothing is calculated to prove better insurance against 
trouble in trade-mark printing than keen appreciation on the 
part of the printer that it is essential that a commercial auto- 
graph shall be a trade-mark first and an advertisement after- 
ward. There is not the slightest objection to the use of 
trade-marks for advertising purposes. Indeed, that is a prime 
motive with many adopters of trade-marks. But it will not 
do for the printer to commit the error of putting the cart 
before the horse. Trade-marks rights are acquired not by 
adoption nor yet by application for registration of the mark, 
but by use of the mark on the goods in interstate commerce. 
Therefore, the printer, bent on a policy of safety first, will 
warn his customer not to circulate advertising matter exploiting 
a trade-mark until he has made that mark current in interstate 
commerce. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the courts 
have held that the use of trade-marks on samples is legal just 
as they have reached the conclusion that there is no objection 
to the use of two or more different trade-marks on the same 
article of merchandise. 

The drawing at Washington of a sharp line between trade- 
mark use and advertising use has been the cause of one of the 
sorest perplexities that has bothered printers who have been 
called upon to execute trade-marks — namely, why a trade- 
mark used on a firm’s stationery is not thereby established in 
good standing in the national trade-mark family. The diffi- 
culty has been that where objection has been raised, the given 
trade-mark has been used only on stationery. If you are 
pasting a printed trade-mark on bottles of pickles and choose 
to reproduce that same design on your business-cards, letter- 
heads and envelopes, no person will say you nay, but you can 
not send forth the bottled pickles unmarked and accompany 
each shipment with a letter on stationery duly embellished 
and claim that the insignia on the correspondence constitutes 
a trade-mark for your pickles. A trade-mark must be some- 
thing more than a mere advertisement and it must be closely 
identified with the goods. 

This is why some printers have had their own troubles in 
gaining acceptance at Washington for marks of their own. 
They have contented themselves with merely displaying the 
chosen mark on their business stationery instead of being at 
some pains to affix the mark to articles such as note pads, 
blotters, etc., that would unquestionably rank as articles of 
commerce and that would give the printer the needed credential 
to display later his mark on his stationery if he so desires. 
Furthermore, it is not wise for a printer to make a single 
commercial use of his mark merely in order to make the mark 
eligible for registration and then forget all about this respon- 
sibility. Continuous bona-fide use is a desirable safeguard. 

Lest a wrong impression be created, I wish to emphasize 
that whereas mere use on stationery or on printed advertise- 
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ments does not constitute a trade-mark use within the meaning 
of the law, it must not be supposed that trade-marks may not 
be registered for books, pamphlets, periodicals and other 
products of the printing art. At first glance it may appear 
to be a distinction without a difference, but if you will look 
closely from the same angle that the trade-mark experts view 
the situation you will realize that a booklet is an article of 
commerce in a sense that a sheet of stationery or a business- 
card is not. At any rate we have the situation where there 
are taken into the trade-mark fold without demur all manner 
of publications, whether issued individually or in series. The 
names of most of our prominent newspapers and periodicals 
are registered as trade-marks; likewise the titles of newspaper 
features and ‘‘comic strips” such as “Mutt and Jeff”; and 
in a memorable case that was appealed a few years ago the 
Curtis Publishing Company, publisher of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, was granted the privilege of trade-marking a 
“‘house-organ”’ although this is not sold for cash as an article 
of commerce is supposed to be. 

Insistence that trade-marks in order to merit registration 
must be used in commerce by traders has been responsible for 
barriers that, to the sorrow of printers, have limited the use of 
registered trade-marks in several different directions. Most 
disappointing of the restrictions imposed was that which 
nipped in the bud the scheme whereby all the manufacturers 
in a given city would use on their products a ‘‘ Made in ——”’ 
mark duly authorized by the board of trade or chamber of 
commerce or other commercial organization of the city in 
question. It was a fine scheme and it promised much business 
for the local printers in every city where it was proposed. 
However, in a test case brought by the chamber of commerce 
of Brockton, Massachusetts, the United States Commissioner 
of Patents decided that such ‘“‘community” or ‘‘collective”’ 
trade-marks can not be registered because the organizations 
that license such marks to their members or local business 
houses are not actually engaged in commerce and do not 
produce or own the goods that are to bear the mark. The 
organizations of fruit growers, etc., that have succeeded in 
registering collective marks will be found, in each instance, 
to actually control the pooled products contributed by their 
members, and to conduct the barter and trade in the goods 
that carry the common brand. 

Coming down to the physical aspect of the trade-mark as 
a printer’s product, we are forced to the conclusion that a lot 
of lost motion is induced by the fact that many a busy printer 
when on such a quest does not keep constantly in mind the 
essential differences between a label and a trade-mark — that 
is, a label that can be copyrighted and a trade-mark that can 
be registered. The copyrightable label can not be compre- 
hensively discussed short of an article on that topic alone, but 
in a general way it may be said that a label must be descriptive 
of the goods whereas a trade-mark dare not be thus descriptive, 
and almost anything will pass for artistic qualifications in a 
label whereas it has been decreed that a trade-mark must be 
something more than a combination of ordinary typographical 
forms. Some of the printers who have been most successful 
in originating trade-marks, or most helpful with their advice 
when sitting in at councils over trade-mark selection, have 
manifested a strong prejudice against any trade-mark that is 
dependent upon color arrangement, claiming that the time is 
sure to come when it will be desirable to reproduce the mark 
in a quarter where color can not be used. Similarly, the 
broader the vision of the printer the greater his insistence upon 
the choice of a mark capable of reproduction by all engraving 
processes and the different offset and lithographic methods. 
It is the trade-mark that allows the greatest versatility in 
reproduction that in this age is likely to pay the biggest 
dividends to the printer who designed it or brought about 
its adoption. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. Our technical research 


laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


Film Negatives on a Flat. 


To assemble film negatives on a “flat,” as the plate glass 
support is called in processwork, J. I. Crabtree, of the Eastman 
Kodak Research Laboratory, suggests that the celluloid side 
of the film can be attached to the plate glass support by what 
is sold as ‘‘Major’s Cement,” which is made by dissolving 
gelatin in glacial acetic acid. By warming the acid slightly it 
will take up an equal weight of gelatin. If the solution is too 
thick it should be thinned with acetic acid. A little of this 
cement is attached to the corners of the film, and when it is 
tacky the film is pressed into position on the glass. This idea 
will be of service to rotary photogravure workers for from the 
assembled flat of film negatives they can print the positive 
required for their work. 


Photographing Cut Glass Ware. 


Many have been the suggestions given in this department 
for photographing polished objects like silver and cut glass by 
dulling the reflecting surfaces with putty or spraying them with 
an air-brush. Shutting off direct light with muslin was the best 
recommendation. A writer in the Professional Photographer 
gives this advice regarding photographing cut glass: Get a 
wooden box; take off the lid and knock out the bottom, then 
line the inside with black velvet or any smooth black or red 
material. Stand this box on the side away from a white back- 
ground and place the cut glass object inside the box. Some 
of the facets will reflect the dark material, others will reflect 
the white light, with the result that the cuttings will show up 
clear and sharp and the glass will really look transparent; while 
if it is sprayed with an air-brush as is customary it will get 
the appearance of dull chinaware unless an artist in retouch- 
ing the photograph puts some sparkle in it. 


White Letters With Black Shadow on Gray Ground. 


“Engraver,” Montreal, writes: ‘‘ The Photoengravers’ Bul- 
letin for May has on page 16 an estimating exercise in which 
a proof on white paper of some full-face type is given to be 
reproduced as casting a shadow on a gray ground. The copy 
reads: ‘When a man says, “‘I can’t,” the god Terminus has 
him by the collar and he’s ready for the discard.’ None of us 
in this shop knows how that engraving was done and we don’t 
want to go in the discard, so please explain to constant readers 
here as to how it is worked.” 

Answer.— A negative of the type, photographed to the 
proper size, is made as usual. A wet-plate positive is then 
made by putting the sensitized wet plate behind the negative 
in the plate-holder with just enough cardboard separation to 
keep the two films from touching. After exposure in the 
camera to a sheet of white paper, or a flash exposure to electric 
light, the positive is developed and bleached with either 
bichlorid of mercury or sulphate of copper and then washed 
well. The positive containing the white letters is then backed 


For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


up with a piece of gray board, fastened to the copy-board and 
illuminated with only one electric light, which should be drawn 
back the proper distance and fixed above and to the left of 
the positive so the letters cast the shadow required on the gray 


When a man says, 
“TIT can’t,’’ the god 
Terminus has him by 
the collar and he’s 


ready for the discard. 


background. This may require, if the glass on which the 
positive is made is too thin, an increase of separation between 
the positive and the gray background. The editor of The 
Photoengravers’ Bulletin has been kind enough to lend the half- 
tone, which illustrates some of the splendid educational work 
that journal is doing for our trade. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 


“Architect,” Columbus: A blue-print of a line-drawing 
may be changed to a black-print, so as to photograph on a 
wet collodion plate, by first bleaching out the blue-print in a 
weak solution of potash and then developing it with tannin — 
say one ounce of tannin to 25 ounces of water. Wash well 
and dry. 

R. J. C., Springfield, Massachusetts: We are not now 
dependent on imported carbon tissue for rotary photogravure 
work as an excellent tissue is being made in this country. 

G. Jansen, Brooklyn: Ammonium bichromate is about 
twice as soluble in water as potassium bichromate. The 
writer has used the latter salt as strong as one ounce of bichro- 
mate to ten ounces of water. 
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“Old Timer,” Philadelphia: Better buy your collodion 
ready made hereafter and take no chances of getting into 
trouble with the Government. The possession of pyroxylin 
without a license is against the law. 

“Artist,” New York: Blue-prints can be bleached in any 
alkali — soda, potash, saleratus. Oxalate of potash bleaches 
quickest, though the fact that it is such a virulent poison 
makes it dangerous to handle. When used, the greatest care 
should be exercised in handling it. 


Patriotism in the Photoengraving Trade. 


An historical fact that should go on record here is the 
notable patriotism shown by employers and employees in the 
photoengraving industry. In every city one finds plants 
crippled by the loss of skilled artizans who have enlisted, and 
if the boss didn’t enlist he is giving of his time and money 
without stint to every drive that comes along. The American 
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without breaks and sharp without fuzziness; in this case the 
printing is done from engraved intaglio plates. The tools for 
this work consist of a steel comb with five teeth to ‘‘comb” 
in the staff in one stroke across the plate, and a set of punches 
corresponding to the musical characters for stamping in the 
plate, the latter being a special metal a trifle harder than 
pewter. These tools are made to order for the few music 
engravers that are left and who get shamefully low prices for 
their work. One dollar a page is considered high for engraving 
a page of complicated music and supplying the metal. Most 
music is engraved in this way on metal plates, from which 
lithographic transfers are pulled, to be printed either from 
zinc direct or by the offset method. 


Practical Pointers on Color-Plates. 


Milton A. McKee, inventor of the ‘‘self-printing color- 
plate,” is a recognized authority on color-printing. Before 
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Apprentices Left to the New York Photoengravers’ Union After Fifty-Eight of Their Number Have Enlisted in the War. 


Photoengraver supplies us with an illustration of the apprentices 
of the New York Photoengravers’ Union No. 1 rallied to help 
the third Liberty loan. The picture was photographed as they 
were grouped on the steps of the city hall after having sub- 
scribed $8,000 to the loan. At the time the picture was made 
this local had 158 of its members in the government service, 
as shown by the stars on their service flag. Fifty-eight of the 
stars represented the apprentices who had enlisted. This 
same publication prints reports from other cities telling of the 
photoengravers who are either cited for bravery, promoted in 
rank or wounded in action, which shows that our industry is 
making an honorable record for itself that will bring it added 
respect when its members return to their homes to take up 
their duties in civilian life again. 


Engraving Music-Plates. 


T. B. C., Portland, Oregon, asks: “Have you in your 
catalogue of books for the printing-trades one on music piint- 
ing? I desire to get information on the method used. Can 
you give me the address of some concern making outfits fcr 
music engraving?” 

Answer.— There are several methods of printing music, 
but there is no book on the subject. When one examines a 
page of printed music and finds that the lines of the staff are 
broken at regular intervals, then the music has been set from 
type. If the lines in the staff are continuous but thick and 
mussy looking, then it is printed lithographically. In high- 
priced sheet music, where the edition is small, the lines may be 


the New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen he said that 
the color-plates that gave the printer little trouble were those 
made from negatives in which the color separation was correct. 
When the error in color separation had to be corrected by much 
burnishing and re-etching, the pressman suffered, though the 
most trouble was brought about when the advertiser wanted 
the printed result to deviate from the original color-drawing. 
He insisted strongly on colorwork being proved by the engraver 
on the stock to be used in the edition so that no one would 
be disappointed by the result. Too often color proofs are 
made on the whitest of enamel stocks while the edition is to 
be printed on stock either quite blue or yellow in tone. He also 
called attention to the fact that colorwork is drawn, engraved, 
proved and passed upon by the critic in strong daylight, or 
the nearest approach to it, while the public sees the printed 
result by artificial light which is overwhelmingly yellow, thus 
destroying the effect of the yellow in the print. He suggested 
the addition of more yellow in the printing-plates in order to 
prevent our colorwork looking so “‘beefy” by incandescent 
light. He also stated that each branch of the printing indus- 
try should know more of the technical difficulties of the allied 
branches — just the thought which actuated the publisher of 
THE INLAND PRINTER a quarter century ago when he estab- 
lished all these departments in one journal, so that the men 
in one department of the allied printing-trades would know 
something of the work in the other branches and make for the 
betterment of the whole trade. The more the printer knows 
about engraving the better, and vice versa. 
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Etching-Baths for Rotary Photogravure. 


‘“‘Experimenter,” New York, writes: ‘Is there any book 
that will give me the right information about getting up the 
etching-baths for gravure rolls? What I want to know is 
how the regular etchers make up their baths and how they 
keep them in order.” 

Answer.— Some few years ago Process Work gave the 
experiences of etchers in photogravure, which were about as 
follows: Fourteen pounds of lump iron perchlorid and one 
pound of ferric hydrate were placed in a glazed stoneware 
jar, covered with hot water and stirred until a saturated solu- 
tion was had. From this saturated stock solution weaker 
solutions were obtained and kept in separate and carefully 
labeled glass bottles. These different solutions should test 
with a Beaumé hydrometer 43, 40, 38, 36 and 33 degrees 
respectively, the saturated solution testing about 45 degrees. 
The weaker the solution of iron the more readily does it pene- 
trate the carbon resist, so that the weakest solutions should 
not be used until sufficient depth is obtained in the darks and 
he middle tones with the stronger solutions. The ferric 
hydrate is the precipitate formed by pouring ammonia into a 
yerchlorid of iron solution. Etchers never use iron perchlorid 
without the addition of the ferric hydrate. To keep the baths 
n proper working order they are frequently filtered, kept up 
1o proper strength and used only at the right temperature. 


The Vandyke Process. 


“Officer,” Engineers, Washington, D. C., asks: ‘‘What is 
this Vandyke process mentioned as being used by English 
engineers in reproducing maps? Have we a similar method?” 

Answer.— This is another idea of the late Rev. Hannibal 
Goodwin’s, which, like the celluloid photographic film, was 
appropriated by others without credit to Mr. Goodwin. In 
1881 Mr. Goodwin induced the writer to put into practical 
use for him in New York a method of engraving in which he 
worked from a positive instead of a negative. The company 
was called the Hagotype Company, from the first two letters 
(““Ha” and “‘Go’’) in the clergyman’s given name and surname. 
The process consisted of coating a sheet of zinc with bichro- 
mated albumen or glue, printing from a positive which gave 
a negative image on the zinc after development in water con- 
taining a trace of chlorid of iron. This was then rolled up 
with a strong lithographic ink, and the plate was placed in a 
tray containing water slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid. 
The weak acid penetrated the ink and dissolved the hardened 
albumen or glue so that it came away with a gentle rubbing 
with a tuft of wet cotton-wool. The plate was then powdered 
with a resin and etched in relief as usual. The idea failed 
because there was no advantage of working from a positive 
instead of a negative as is commonly done. As war maps can 
be drawn readily on transparent tracing-paper laid over a 
rough pencil sketch, thus making a positive, this idea of Mr. 
Goodwin’s has found a use, but where it got the name Vandyke 
is not known. A record of Mr. Goodwin’s invention will be 
found among the patents of 1881 or 1882. 
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The Knocker. 
Some Types. 

A column writer on the Austin (Tex.) Statesman, who reached the 
editorial office by way of the ad-alley, linotype machine and a union 
card — which is still kept up —has drawn upon his past experience for 
this illustration, which accompanied one of his editorials. 


The Booster. 
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EMPLOYER’S DUTY IN THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE CRIPPLED SOLDIER. 


BY DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE, 


Director Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, New York City. 

hE must count on the return from the front of 

thousands of crippled soldiers. We must 

plan to give them on their return the best 

possible chance for the future. Dependence 

can not be placed on monetary compensation 

in the form of a pension, for in the past the 

pension system has proved a distinct failure 

in so far as constructive ends are involved. 

The pension has never been enough to support in decency the 

average disabled soldier, but it has been just large enough to 

act as an incentive to idleness and semidependence on relatives 

or friends. The only compensation of real value for physical 

disability is rehabilitation for self-support. Make a man again 

capable of earning his own living and the chief burden of his 

handicap drops away. Occupation is, further, the only means 
of making him happy and contented. 

Soon after the outbreak of hostilities the European countries 
began the establishment of vocational training-schools for the 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. They had both the humani- 
tarian aim of restoring crippled men to the greatest possible 
degree and the economic aim of sparing the community the 
burden of unproductivity on the part of thousands of its best 
citizens. The movement had its inception with Mayor Edouard 
Herriot of the city of Lyons, France, who found it difficult to 
reconcile the desperate need for labor in the factories and 
munition works with the fact that men who had lost an arm 
or a leg but were otherwise strong and well were idling their 
time in the public squares. He therefore induced the munici- 
pal council to open an industrial school for war cripples which 
has proved the example and inspiration for hundreds of simi- 
lar schools since founded throughout France, Italy, Germany, 
Great Britain and Canada. 

The disability of some crippled soldiers is no bar to a return 
to their former trade, but the injuries of many disqualify them 
from pursuing again their past occupations. The schools of 
training prepare these men for some kind of work in which 
their physical handicap will not materially interfere with their 
production. 

The education of the adult is made up largely of his working 
experience. The groundwork of training in his past occupation 
must under no circumstances be abandoned. The new trade 
must be related to the former one, or be, perhaps, an extension 
or specialization of it. For example, a man who had done 
manual work in the building trades may by instruction in 
architectural drafting and the interpretation of plans be fitted 
for a foreman’s job, in which the lack of an arm would not 
prove a serious handicap. A trainman who had lost a leg 
might wisely be prepared as a telegrapher, so that he could go 
back to railroad work, with the practice of which he is already 
familiar. 

Whatever training is given must be thorough, for an adult 
can not be sent out to employment on the same basis as a boy 
apprentice. He must be adequately prepared for the work hé 
is to undertake. 

The one-armed soldier is equipped with working appliances 
which have supplanted the old familiar artificial limb. The new 
appliances are designed with a practical aim only in view; they 
vary according to the trade in which the individual is to engage. 
For example, the appliance for a machinist would be quite 
different from that with whicha wood-turner would be provided. 
Some appliances have attached to the stump a chuck in which 
various tools or hooks can interchangeably be held. The 
wearer uses these devices only while at work; for evenings and 
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holidays he is provided with a ‘dress arm”’ which is made in 
imitation of the lost natural member. 

An important factor in the success of re-educational work is 
an early start, so that the disabled man shall have no chance 
to go out unemployed into the community. In even a short 
period of exposure to the sentimental sympathy of family and 
friends, his ‘“‘ will to work”’ is so broken down that it becomes 
difficult again to restore him to a stand of independence and 
ambition. For this reason, therefore, the plan for his future 
is made at as early a date as his physical condition admits, and 
training is actually under way before the patient is out of the 
hospital. 

In the readjustment of the crippled soldier to civilian life, 
his placement in employment is a matter of the greatest 
moment. In this field the employer has a definite responsibility. 

But the employer’s duty is not entirely obvious. It is, on 
the contrary, almost diametrically opposite to what one might 
superficially infer it to be. The duty is not to‘‘take care of,”’ 
from patriotic motives, a given number of disabled men, finding 
for them any odd jobs which are available, and putting the 
ex-soldiers in them without much regard to whether they can 
earn the wages paid or not. 

Yet this method is all too common. A local committee of 
employers will deliberate about as follows: ‘‘Here are a dozen 
crippled soldiers for whom we must find jobs. Jones, you have 
a large factory; you should be able to take care of six of them. 
Brown, can you not find places for four of them in your ware- 
house? And Smith, you ought to place at least a couple in 
your store.”’ 

Such a procedure can not have other than pernicious results. 
In the first years of war the spirit of patriotism runs high, but 
experience has shown that men placed on this basis alone find 
themselves out of a job after the war has been over several 
years, or, in fact, after it has been in progress for a considerable 
period of time. 

A second weakness in this method is that a man who is 
patronized by giving him a charity job comes to expect as a 
right such semigratuitous support. Such a situation breaks 
down rather than builds up character, and makes the man 
progressively a weaker rather than a stronger member of the 
community. We must not do our returned men such injury. 

The third difficulty is that such a system does not take into 
account the man’s future. Casual placement means employ- 
ment either in a makeshift job as watchman or elevator 
operator such as we should certainly not offer our disabled men 
except as a last resort — or in a job beyond the man, one in 
which, on the cold-blooded considerations of product and wages, 
he can not hold his own. Jobs of the fir$t type have for the 
worker a future of monotony and discouragement. Jobs of the 
second type are frequently disastrous, for in them a man, 
instead of becoming steadily more competent and building up 
confidence in himself, stands still as regards improvement and 
loses confidence every day. When he is dropped or goes to 
some other employment the job will have had for him no 
permanent benefit. 

Twelve men sent to twelve jobs may all be seriously mis- 
placed, while the same twelve placed with thought and wisdom 
and differently assigned to the same twelve jobs may be ideally 
located. If normal workers require expert and careful place- 
ment, crippled candidates for employment require it even more. 

The positive aspect of the employer’s duty is to find for the 
disabled man a constructive job which he can hold on the basis 
of competency alone. In such a job he can be self-respecting, 
be happy, and look forward to a future. This is the definite 
patriotic duty. It is not so easy of execution as telling a super- 
intendent to take care of four men, but there is infinitely more 
satisfaction to the employer in the results, and infinitely 
greater advantage to the employee. And it is entirely prac- 
tical, even in dealing with seriously disabled men. 
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A cripple is only debarred by his disability from performing 
certain operations. In the operations which he can perform, 
the disabled man will be just as efficient as his non-handicapped 
colleague, or more so. In the multiplicity of modern industrial 
processes it is entirely possible to find jobs not requiring the 
operations from which any given type of cripples is debarred. 
For such jobs as they can fill the cripples should be given 
preference. 

Thousands of cripples are now holding important jobs in 
the industrial world. But they are men of exceptional char- 
acter and initiative and have, in general, made their way in 
spite of employers rather than because of them. Too many 
employers are ready to give the cripple alms, but are not willing 
to expend the thought necessary to place him in a suitable 
job. This attitude has helped to make many cripples depen- 
dent. With our new responsibilities to the men disabled in 
fighting for us, the point of view must certainly be changed. 
What some cripples have done, other cripples can do — if only 
given an even chance. 

The industrial cripple should be considered as well as the 
military cripple, for in these days of national demand for the 
greatest possible output there should not be left idle any men 
who can be made into productive workers. 

With thoughtful placement effort, many men can be 
employed directly on the basis of their past experience. With 
the disabled soldiers who profit by the training facilities the 
Government will provide, the task should be even easier. 

This, then, constitutes the charge of patriotic duty upon 
the employer: 

To study the jobs under his jurisdiction to determine what 
ones might be satisfactorily held by cripples. To give the 
cripples preference for these jobs. To consider thoughtfully 
the applications of disabled men for employment, bearing in 
mind the importance of utilizing to as great an extent as 
possible labor which would otherwise be unproductive. To do 
the returned soldier the honor of offering him real employment, 
with opportunity for advancement, rather than proffering him 
the ignominy of a charity job. 

If the employer will do this, it will be a great factor in 
making the complete elimination of the dependent cripple a 
real and inspiring possibility. 





THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 


The mission of the country weekly newspaper is many 
fold. There are country papers good, bad and indifferent. It 
is generally considered, however, that each one represents its 
town and community; but it is doubtful if this is always so. 
The Record believes that most towns take a pride in their 
newspapers, as well as in other public enterprises. 

The country newspaper that confines its news to personal 
items only is not giving its supporters all they are entitled to, 
and is but partly performing its mission. 

First of all, it should be alert to foster any movement that 
will be a benefit to the town and community at large, and to 
merit the patronage of the citizens it must work hand in hand 
with the leaders in all improvements, whether they be in the 
town or the surrounding territory. 

The interests of the publisher must be identical with those 
of every one of the readers of his newspaper. 

The village newspaper should be one of the institutions of 
the community, as is the church or the school; and command 
the respect of the citizens as the doctor, the minister, or the 
leading business man should. 

We may all fall short, but every country publisher should 
strive to make his paper come up at least to the demands of 
his constituency.— Tri-County Record, Rushford, Minn. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 


Cleaning Numbering-Machines. 

An Illinois concern writes: “‘We are desirous of learning 
9f some method for cleaning the dirt out of our numbering- 
machines and thought you could give us some information on 
he matter. We would appreciate very much any information 
you could give us along this line.” 

Answer.— To clean typographic numbering-machines, first 
lace them in a pan of coal-oil over night. After removing 
hem and allowing the dirty oil to drain off, place the parts in 
. pan of gasoline and agitate them in order to wash out the 
oal-oil, as well as any dirt, ink or paper lint which remains. 
\llow the parts to dry and then oil them. Such treatment will 
ut the parts in good working order. 


Half-Tone Plates Not Printed Clearly. 


A North Carolina publisher of a community journal who 
is not a printer writes: ‘‘I am enclosing a copy of our monthly 
publication and request that you inform me what kind of cut 
to use so that the prints will be clear. The printer in our 
iown told me to order a half-tone, but my prints are always 
blurred or spotted as shown on the enclosed.” 

Answer.— The publication can be greatly improved by 
your printer by the exercise of more care in printing. The 
paper, type and half-tone plates are all that can be desired. 
The printer probably needs new rollers for his press, and also 
clean ink. The ink that should be used for this paper need 
not cost more than one dollar a pound. If ordinary care is 
used in the make-ready, the half-tone should print much cleaner 
than appears in the copy we are examining. If you insist on a 
cleanly printed sheet, we believe your printer will furnish it as 
no particular skill is required. If your printer does not feel 
equal to the task, advise him to write us, giving particulars 
regarding his manner of handling the job, and we will offer 
suggestions toward its betterment. 


More About Presses Wearing Type and Plates. 


C. W. Husband, San Francisco, California, writes: ‘‘In 
the Pressroom department of your April issue you ask for 
suggestions on the subject, “‘Wearing of Type and Plates 
Causing Trouble.” While the pressman writes that his cylinder 
is tight on the bearers, I think he is mistaken. If his bearers 
micrometer .g18 snug they are too high. I think he will find 
they measure .917 snug, which height gives best results. The 
fact mentioned —that the form does not wear on heavy impres- 
sions, but wears on light impressions—to my mind proves that 
cylinder and bed are not traveling together. There are several 
ways to determine whether the cylinder is down on the bearers, 
but I think there is only one way to pull down cylinder and that 
way is seldom used by pressmen. It is as follows: Remove 
the bed bearers; loosen jack-screw under cylinder boxes; have 
cylinder in position to print; move press ahead until the center 
of cylinder printing surface is in center of bed; clean bearers 
and bed; place bearers under cylinder bearers, but do not screw 
them down. Now lower the cylinder until it requires force to 
work the bed bearer back and forth between cylinder and bed. 


The sense of feeling must tell one when the cylinder is down to 
the same point on both sides. Next remove the bearer and 
pull the cylinder down still more. That, I consider, is the most 
important part of the operation. On pony presses, pull the 
cylinder down a half hole; on medium sized presses, a full hole, 
and on large presses, one and a half holes. This is done because 
when a heavy form is placed on the press the cylinder rods will 
stretch, and, should you fail to pull the cylinder down this 
extra amount, the bearer will not touch the cylinder. Now, 
lock cylinder-rod nuts, run press off impression, clean bearers 
and screw them in proper place; then run cylinder ahead again 
on impression and tighten jack-screw under cylinder boxes, 
being sure to tighten them when cylinder is on impression. 

“Tf your segment and register rack are in proper position 
you will not have any more trouble, providing the press was 
running all right when first installed. In case it was not, the 
trouble is below, but it would require too much space to cover 
the subject in this article.” 


Questions Regarding Ink, Slurring of Type, and 
Trouble With Form-Rollers. 


An Iowa pressman writes: ‘‘(1) Does water have any effect 
on ink, especially red ink? (2) Does red ink lose its brilliancy 
because of this fact? (3) If so, what would you suggest to keep 
the ink in a fresh condition? (4) What causes the type to blur 
on the job-presses? (5) The form-rollers on a press are 
in the habit of slamming up against the top of the press when 
running at a moderate or high speed. Will you kindly give 
me your opinion regarding these matters?” 

Answer.— (1) If the question is intended to apply to the 
practice of covering ink in a can with water to prevent skin 
forming, we will state that water, not being a solvent of the 
ink, or its vehicle, will have no effect on it. Furthermore, it 
will not prevent the ink forming a film on the surface. (2) We 
do not believe it affects the brilliancy. (3) A thin varnish, or 
boiled linseed oil, is better than any other medium to cover ink 
in a can. (4) Type blurs from numerous causes, among the 
most common of which are: Form is locked too tight; impres- 
sion is uneven; form is run without bearers, which causes the 
rollers to slide and may produce an appearance of slurring on 
the edges of form; and a loose, baggy tympan, and open, or 
blank, spaces in the form. To avoid slurring, lock bearers in 
chase and have the form locked sufficiently tight to hold it 
firmly, without having it sprung. The sound of the planer on 
the form, to the practiced ear, is a certain indication of an 
abnormally locked up form. Have the tympan secured firmly 
by the bales. Avoid a baggy top sheet. Too many sheets of 
tympan sometimes cause a bagginess, which might be avoided 
by using several thin sheets of pressboard and a few sheets of 
smooth, hard manila, drawn tightly and well secured by the 
bales. Where open spaces in the form cause slurring on 
adjacent lines, it may often be prevented by holding the stock 
firmly to the tympan by bits of cork attached to twine stretched 
across from the grippers. The pieces of cork should always 
be thicker than the distance from surface of furniture to printing 
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surface of the type. Having the cork slightly in excess of this 
space insures ample pressure on the sheet and will almost 
invariably prevent slurring. (5) When they reach the cylinder, 
the tendency of rollers on this type of a press is to become 
depressed as the cylinder turns downward. This action is 
overcome by the positive movement of the carriage arms, 
operated from the cam, but, as there is possibly a little lost 
motion in the parts, the arresting of the upward motion is only 
temporary, and the slamming is the result. 


Relief Printing and Process Embossing. 


In our last issue a reply to a correspondent regarding 
powder for producing process or imitation embossing may lead 
our readers to believe that they must have a license to use the 
material. Such is not the case. We have received some excel- 
lent samples of process embossing from Wood, Nathan & 
Virkus Company, New York, together with a letter which reads: 

“We note in the June issue of your valued journal, on page 
353, under the head, “‘Relief Printing Powder,” in the Press- 
room department, you have received inquiries regarding process 
embossing, and that your answer is that the powder-used in 
processing this work is sold to those who are licensed to use 
the process. We wish to advise you that as manufacturers of 
the Virkotype machine and supplies we do not require a license 
from our customers to use this process, and we will be glad to 
give any of your inquirers full information.” 


To Become a Color Pressman. 


An Indiana pressman writes: ‘“‘What, in your estimation, 
is the best and quickest method for a pressman to become a 
color pressman? About how long a time is required by the 
ordinary pressman to become a color pressman? If you can 
give me suggestions for the fulfilling of my desire to become 
a color pressman I shall appreciate it.” 

Answer.— We doubt if you can become a color pressman 
quickly. This knowledge is acquired principally by practice 
in color-printing. In addition to practice, you should read 
up on the subject and become acquainted with the theory of 
color-printing. You should also study all the available examples 
of colorwork you come in contact with. This latter phase of 
the work is important, as much can be learned by the examina- 
tion of both good and mediocre specimens of work. 


Printing Red Cross Emblems. 


A West Virginia printer writes: ‘I want to print a number 
of Red Cross emblems on six-ply white blank, which is a soft 
cardboard without coating or glaze. These Red Cross emblems 
are of wood, made by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company. 
They are 6 inches from top to bottom and from side to side, 
while the width of each cross-bar is 2 inches. When one is 
made ready in the center of the chase of a 10 by 15 job- 
press and an impression is made, the card sticks to the wooden 
cut and pulls off a little of the surface of the paper, leaving a 
white spot or a raised blister somewhere about the center of 
the cross. I have mixed oil with the ink, already a thin red 
job-ink, and have used vaselin as well as Double-B varnish, 
and, although I have made the ink half lubricating oil or half 
vaselin it still sticks. Possibly you have some one who under- 
stands presswork well enough to tell what to put into this ink, 
or something else to do, that will prevent the pulling and allow 
me to get a little speed, which is the main object. I want 
something that will not affect the color of the ink.” 

Answer.— Perhaps you can obtain relief by making a tin 
fender, or frisket, and attaching it to both grippers by rivets 
or screws. This piece of tin will be cut out to correspond to 
the plate you are printing. It should peel the printed sheet 
from the plate easier than the two grippers and may prevent 
the trouble you are having. Your ink dealer can supply you 
with a suitable ink that will not peel the stock. 
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A Non-Inflammable Wash-Up Mateiial. 


An Ohio concern writes: ‘‘ Please furnish us the name and 
address of some concern making and selling a non-inflammable 
wash-up material for printers. We have a box-press in our 
factory, and, on account of insurance, it is almost necessary 
that we have a non-inflammable wash-up.”’ 

Answer.—The best compound we know of is called Tarcolin 
and is made by the Delete Chemical Company, 126 William 
street, New York city. In case you do not care to try this 
patented wash, you may find that equal parts of coal-oil and the 
ordinary crude petroleum will answer your purpose. It is con- 
sidered the least dangerous of the oily wash-ups, and it does 
no harm to composition rollers. Since the commencement of 
the war the price of tetra-chlorid of carbon has advanced to 
such an exorbitant price as to make it almost out of the 
question to use it for mixing with gasoline. The mixing of 
fifty-five per cent of this fluid with forty-five per cent of 
gasoline renders the latter non-inflammable. 


Not Necessary to Change Impression Screws. 


A California printer submits a circular, printed on enameled 
stock, together with the make-ready of form, and writes: 
“Enclosed is a circular together with the make-ready. Would 
like your opinion on the make-ready. I will state that the 
form was printed on a Io by 15 press; the linotype slugs were 
good, clear-cut, and in every way most excellent to print from, 
It took about an hour in the make-ready of the enclosed. Do 
you consider it advisable to change the impression screws 
during the course of a day’s run on various forms? Also, in 
ordinary commercial work, isn’t it better to underlay some 
type-lines, especially in forms in which there are some rules, 
than to build up with sheets as when running half-tones, or 
to cut out under tympan sheets where rules run?” 

Answer.— The circular was well printed throughout. 
Although the number of mark-out sheets (four) was excessive, 
the time consumed was about normal. The pressman probably 
could have made the job ready with two mark-out sheets, and 
need not have underlaid any type-lines. The half-tone plate 
and line-engraving did not require a hand-cut overlay; the 
spotting up was ample. We do not believe that the pressman 
needs to change impression screws; he undoubtedly could print 
any number of forms of different size and weight without once 
altering the screws. It is a better plan to level up the platen 
and then use about four sheets of manila and two thin sheets 
of pressboard. With this amount of tympan, one may print 
forms varying from one line up to a full chase without altering 
the screws. With the lightest form, possibly one may have to 
use two or three sheets of the hard manila without the press- 
board, and with the heaviest form it may be necessary to use 
both sheets of pressboard and perhaps a few additional sheets 
of manila, together with the spot-up sheets. We have seen a 
press of the size named on which a general line of work was 
printed and the screws were not changed in a period of over 
two years. The pressman used one sheet of pressboard and 
one sheet of thin brass, together with thin hard manila for 
tympan. On occasions, print-paper was used instead of the 
manila. In printing from new type or from linotype slugs on 
hard paper, the spot-up sheets were placed on the third sheet 
from the top, and during the make-ready the pressboard was 
underneath the entire tympan. When all spotting-up was 
complete, the pressboard was removed from below and placed 
just above the spot-up sheets. This gave a clean, sharp print 
without undue indentation of the back of the stock. On 
bond-paper the brass sheet was placed above the mark-out 
sheet, or just beneath the top sheet, and the pressboard was 
placed under all. Clean, sharp printing was always produced 
under these conditions. All of the spotting up was done with 
onion-skin folio. 























The Grey Shop 


732 FLATBUSH AVENUE, BROOKLYN 


Telephone FratBusn 693 


WHERE PAPER HELPS. 


Novelty and distinction characterize this title-page 
from a folder produced by The Marchbanks Press, New 
York city, for a dealer in women’s and children’s wear- 
ing apparel. It was printed in one color only—black— 
on gray Japanese hand-made paper in which the silhou- 
etted limbs and branches were of a deeper gray than the 
unmarked portions of the sheet. The illustration, printed 

in black, being in silhouette, harmonizes admirably 

with the markings of the paper. 
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Characterful cover-design from a catalogue produced by The Gazette Printing Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, Quebec, for the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company. The 
pen and ink line drawing is by Franklin Booth, the well-known American artist, whose 
peculiar techniqué is admired by every one and ineffectually imitated by many artists. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be 


marked “For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 


of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


J. J. Gururie, Galveston, Texas.— All the 
pecimens you have sent us indicate good taste 
nd an understanding of the fundamentals of 
ypography. We have no suggestions to make 
y way of improvement. 

ARTHUR C, GRUVER, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
-As usual your specimens are so uniformly 
xcellent that we can not suggest improvements. 
the simple designs, consistently set in readable 
Caslon type, are representative of the best in 
present-day typography. 

Ame H. Core, Springfield, Massachusetts.— 
Your Y. M.C. A. booklet is exceptionally pleasing 
hroughout, the cover-design being a beautiful 
xample of the printer’s art. Good taste was 
exercised in every detail of its production. 

PALMER L. ZERBE, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
Both your business-card and the booklet, “An 
‘Indicator of Efficiency,” are repre- 

entative of the best quality of 
printing. We have no suggestions 
to offer which would result in im- 
provement. 

EASTERN Cap PRINTERY, Truro, 
Nova Scotia.—The cards, “To the 
Fore” and ‘Cleverly Styled,” are 
interesting in design and nicely 
printed. The illustrations and dis- 
play lettering are effective, and 
the forms should prove valuable 
advertising. 

From Edwin H. Stuart, one of 
the old standbys of this depart- 
ment, we have received a number 
of specimens done by students of 
the North School Print Shop, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in which 
school Mr. Stuart is doing instruc- 
tion work. The specimens are 
both neat and effective and show 
the impress of their instructor, 
but the boys themselves must be 
given praise for their ability to do 
such work even under efficient 
instruction. 

Bossy NortuHrop, San Quen- 
tin, California— The programs 
are especially interesting, in the 
style of arrangement, in their 
unusual general format and in the 
colors used for printing. Spacing 
is a little wide between some of 
the words in the short lines of the 
two title-pages, and, although it 
is generally difficult to space words 
correctly in short lines, these par- 
ticular instances could have been 
improved by cutting thin spaces 
out of paper for letter-spacing 
so that the space between words 
could be reduced. 

J. E. Frntz, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
Your color suggestions for printing 
the monogram on the letter-head 
for The Cleveland Printers Club, 
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if followed, would have resulted in a much more 
pleasing effect than that produced by the colors 
the printer employed. The brown and the red 
of the printer’s choice clash and possess no 
“snap,” whereas if orange-red had been used 
instead of the deep red, and blue instead of the 
brown, as you suggested, good contrast would 
have resulted. As printed, the effect is lifeless. 
We have a good opinion of your taste in the use 
of colors, the result of seeing many specimens of 
your excellent workmanship. 

A. D. CotwE Lt, St. John, New Brunswick.— 
The Christmas and New Year’s greeting folder 
is interesting, but the wide separation of the parts 
on the front is not in accordance with modern 
ideas of simplicity and arrangement with a view 
to quick comprehension. The stock used, a deep 
brown, is not a good selection for the occasion, 


Publicity Managing 
for the 
General Manager 


Executive Series —No. 4 


Title-design of an especially pleasing and dignified self-covered booklet by The 
Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts. The original was printed in brown 
and black on Strathmore De Luxe of a light yellow color. 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


the holiday season, and, being so deep a color, 
the small type printed thereon does not show 
up as it should. Dark-colored stocks should not 
be selected when small and light-faced types are 
to be used. 

MutpowneEy & Lucas Printinc Company, 
Stockton, California. Your letter-head is both 
neat and dignified. The blue ink used on the blue 
stock produces a colorful effect, a plan which 
others could often follow to advantage in lieu of 
printing designs in two colors. We do not admire 
the script address-line. Script does not harmo- 
nize with any other style of type-character, and, 
since letters are no longer written longhand but 
are typewritten, the excuse for using script for 
such lines is no longer good. An address-line 
printed from roman type harmonizes with the 
roman characters of the typewriter better than 
the script style of letter. 

BuREAU OF ENGRAVING, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota.— The two 
fine folders, ‘The Pictures” and 
“What Happens,” are effectively 
designed, forcefully written and 
exceptionally well printed. The 
superior quality of the illustrations 
and the manner in which they are 
reproduced, constitute especially 
good advertising for an engraving 
house such as yours which pro- 
vides art and engraving for adver- 
tisers. We regret that the most 
striking features of the folders — 
the title-page designs—are printed 
in several colors in such a way 
that we can not reproduce them. 
We hesitate to reproduce them 
in half-tone, as much of their 
beauty lies in the colors used, and 
this, of course, would be lost in 
one-color reproduction, 

WE HAVE received from the 
Ruralist Press, Incorporated, At- 
lanta, Georgia, a copy of the 
handsome publication, The City 
Builder, printed by that company 
for the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. Presswork is _ especially 
good. Our only suggestion for 
improvement would concern the 
setting of the advertisements, 
some of which are in larger type 
than desirable, which produces 
an appearance of congestion with- 
out improving prominénce in the 
least. Overlarge types are unin- 
viting to the eye, and in small 
advertisements on average maga- 
zine pages large types are not 
essential to the effectiveness of 
the advertisements, whereas the 
pages may be made more pleasing 
if smaller types and more white 
space are employed. The cover- 
design is especially striking. 
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Louis J. Lepis, New York 
city, is an ambitious composi- 
tor who has made good, by 
which we mean that he has 
studied his business, special- 
ized in layout work and found 
that it will put him into better- 
paid and more _ interesting 
work. He is now employed 
as layout man for the Federal 
Advertising Agency, also of 
New York city, where he has 
charge of the firm’s printing. 
When writing us of his ad- 
vancement from the case, he 
sent along a copy of a book- 
let entitled ‘Federal Clam 
Openers.” It is liberally illus- 
trated with specimens of ad- 
vertising produced by the 
Federal organization for large 
business interests, and we 
presume these were, in part at 
least, set up and designed after 
suggestions by Mr. Lepis. At 
any rate they are all effective 
and indicate an efficient adver- 
tising staff. A large amount of 
reading-matter, exploiting the 
advantages of Federal service, 
was also used throughout the 
inside pages of the book. 

THE FARRELL PUBLISHING 
Company, Farrell, Pennsyl- 
vania.— In design and general 
format the booklet, “Farrell, 
Pennsylvania,” is both inter- 
esting and unusual. In so far 
as composition is concerned, 
typography is also good, but 
the type-face used is of too 
fanciful a character for such 
work and is nota readable style 
of letter. Presswork is poor, 
too much ink being carried 
without sufficient impression. 
The pages are badly offset and 
the printing is slurred in many 
places. The green used on the 
inside pages is not as light a tint as it should be 
for the illustrations, over which the type is printed 
in brown, and, as a consequence, the lines of the 
illustrations conflict with the type and make 
reading somewhat difficult. The cover is espe- 
cially striking. The other specimens are also 
interesting and unusual, but presswork on them, 
too, is not what it should be. 

FRED HERZBERG, of St. Louis, Missouri, has 
contributed some interesting designs to this 
department of THe INLAND PrinTER. It was 
with considerable interest, therefore, that the 
editor of this department looked over a special 
page from the St. Louis Post Dispatch on which 
a reproduction of a rough sketch of a Liberty 
loan poster, designed by Mr. Herzberg, appeared. 
Mr. Herzberg won the silver cup offered by the 
Liberty loan organization of that city for his 
poster, which is especially striking and extremely 
simple. At the top, an illustration of a battle-ship 
riding the waves appears, and immediately below, 
in large letters, the single word “‘Ships.”’ Below 
that word, in smaller letters, the words, ‘‘Third 
Liberty Loan Bonds will build them” appeared. 
When last heard from, Fred was preparing to 
join the colors. 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ontario.— The various forms of advertising 
which you have sent us are quite satisfactory 
although they are somewhat commonplace in 
appearance. On such work most advertisers use 
hand-lettering to a considerable extent, not only 
because hand-lettering offers them the opportu- 
nity for stronger effects, but also because by 
utilizing its advantages in personality their 
advertising may be made unlike that of any other 
advertising. After a type-face has been used 
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Front cover of a striking booklet issued by the Federal Advertising Agency, New York city, to 
promote its own business. On the back cover page an illustration of the inside of a clam-shell was 
printed, in which lettering appeared in the manner indicated above. The copy for the back, how- 
ever, was as follows: “To reach the inside of the shell, ‘put it up to men who know your market.’”’ 





OLE job of Printing with which 
this slip is enclosed is guaran- 
teed full count, free from soiled or 
imperfectly printed copies, and 
correct as per copy. € invite 
your careful inspection of the work. 

ote how clearly, perfectly, each 
letter and character is printed, and 
the excellent appearance of the 
work as a whole. @ The quality of 
printing we produce is possible 
only by the special methods we 
employ, with perfect mechanical 
equipment, and the most exact- 
ing workmanship in every detail. 
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COOK PRINTING CO. 
Quality Printers 
Slauson at Grand, Los Angeles 
Phone 29578 











Pleasing envelope stuffer printed in soft colors on 
tinted stock by the Cook Printing Company, Los 
Angeles, California. Enclosed in a package of printing 
it provides good advertising for the printer. 
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over and over again, as many 
of our best series have been, 
it becomes commonplace to a 
degree and advertising printed 
with it loses a certain amount 
of attention value from that 
one fact. The mailing-folders 
should have been printed on 
heavier paper, as the thin 
book-paper used is not likely 
to get through the mails in 
good shape. 

WiLtrAM F. BuRMESTER, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
In a general way the booklet, 
‘Germany in Science,” is neat, 
the cover-design being par- 
ticularly good. On the first 
page of text, however, better 
balance and a more pleasing 
appearance would result if the 
head-piece were higher, for, 
as placed, the page is bottom- 
heavy. It is a good practice 
to start the first page of a book 
somewhat lower than other 
pages, but not so far as you 
have in this instance. While 
the green used for the second 
color is quite satisfactory for 
the ornamentation of the head- 
piece, it is too dark for the 
initial letter, as there is not 
enough contrast between the 
deep green and black for 
proper illumination. We note 
that on pages two and sixteen 
the first lines are short lines, 
the final lines of paragraphs. 
That is contrary to all rules of 
good make-up. The effect is 
very bad indeed when the top 
line of a page is not of full 
length, and it is not allowable 
even on newspapers. It should 
be avoided at any cost, even 
to revising the copy to obviate 
carrying over such short lines. 

Ep F. McNavucuton, Tuo- 
lumne, California.— The cover of The Pine Crest, 
the school annual, is pleasing. The text pages 
are also nicely handled except for the fact that 
the headings over the stories are rather too small 
in proportion to the size of the type used for the 
body-matter. Most of the advertisements are 
nicely arranged and displayed, but the arrange- 
ment of others is not orderly. Bold type was also 
used for the unimportant matter in many and 
their appearance is not so neat and pleasing as 
it would have been if light-face type had been 
employed. In one particular page we note that 
the large amount of body-matter is set in capitals. 
Capital letters are not so easily read as lower-case 
characters and for that reason should not be 
employed except for display lines of few words 
and for signatures. Spacing is also unequal and 
displeasing in the lines of this particular mass of 
capitals. Presswork is very good on the type, 
but not at all good on the half-tones. There was 
not enough ink in some instances, impression was 
too weak on most of them, and we are certain 
none were properly overlaid. 

THE SOUTHLAND Press, Melbourne, Australia. 
— The various stationery forms of which you sent 
us specimens are exceptionally pleasing and 
should create an impression in your favor in the 
minds of those with whom you do business and 
correspond. We admire the most those items 
printed on blue stock and on which a rather bold 
roman type was used. We do not admire the 
text initial ““T”’ as used on the letter-head and 
business-card printed on white stock, that being 
one of our reasons for preferring the specimens 
on blue stock, on which you used a roman “T”’ 
for the embellished initial. Neither do we admire 
the use of the colons on the letter-head and card 
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referred to above in order to fill out the short line 
to the length of the rules and the other lines to 
square up the block. You should not hold to a 
preconceived form when the parts thereof do not 
shape up to it without makeshifts. The blue 
and orange inks on the blue stock make quite a 
pleasing combination, whereas the brown used 
with black on the white card does not have the 
required brightness to properly embellish the card. 

DurInG the past month we have received two 
unusual and handsome booklets from the William 
F. Fell Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
both of which are quite in 
keeping with the superior 
quality of printing we have 
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the inside pages, the characters being somewhat 
gray. A good grade of job black should be used. 

ArtHur F. Droste, Waverly, Iowa.— While 
by no means to be considered an example of 
inferior printing, the letter-head for the ‘Red 
Cloud Strain” could be improved. It is a little 
too decorative and “spotty,” to overcome which 
we suggest that the leaf ornaments at either end 
of the line printed in red be eliminated. Inas- 
much as you considered it necessary to use these 
in order to square up the mass, we suggest that 
you should have avoided the squared shape. 
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This could have been accomplished by setting 
the line printed in red and the names and 
addresses at either side of the monogram device 
in smaller type. With these units smaller, the 
names and addresses could extend to a point 
half way between the ends of the two main dis- 
play lines and you would have a reasonably 
shapely design in inverted pyramid form. The 
reduction in size of the lines referred to would 
help in another way, for the type sizes are over- 
large in themselves, taking away somewhat from 
the dignity of the design. Do not force designs 
into arbitrary shapes. Display 
the lines properly, arrange 
them in shapely forms as far 
as possible and let the type 





received in the past from 
that exceptional  printing- 
house. One cf the booklets, 
“Cambria Slick Concrete Re- | 
inforcing Bars,’ is unusual 
only in so far as the quality 
of the workmanship is con- 
cerned, the general format, 
typography, illustration, etc., 
being along conventional lines. 
The other, ‘“‘Men’s Styles for 
Spring,” for the A. B. Kirsch- 
baum Company, Philadelphia, 
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dictate the form of the mass. 
Compensations, of necessity, 
must be made, but the design 
should fit the type rather than 
the type the design. 





Cook CPrinting Co. 


366 West Slauson Avenue 
Los oo a 
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A Quality Print-shop 
Specialists in Business Stationery 


Joun J. HEtton, New York 
city.— We recall with pleasure 
that you were one of the lead- 
ing contributors to this depart- 
ment several years ago and 
hope that your entry into the 
business as a master printer 
will prove successful as your 





Pennsylvania, is unusual par- 
ticularly in the style of the 
illustrations used, which pre- 
sent a refreshing substitute 
for the conventional half-tone 
and permitted the use of 
antique stock. The illustra- 
tions are of a robust style, the 
technique of the artist sug- 
gesting wood-engraving. They 
were printed in black and two 
tints, the principal lines of the 
men’s garments and the shad- 
ing being in black, the back- 
grounds in a light yellow of a 
greenish hue, and solid back- 
grounds for the men’s gar- 
ments in orange. 

In the city of Los Angeles, 
California, the Cook Printing 
Company has long enjoyed a 
splendid reputation for the high quality of its 
unusual printing. Last month we received from 
that firm a collection of small commercial forms 
done with the new Parsons series, an excellent 
style of letter where a free hand-lettered effect is 
desired. When the lines in such work can be 
arranged along unconventional lines, exceptional 
effects are to be obtained from that excellent 
type-face, and the Cook designers have the happy 
faculty of bringing type and design into harmony. 
We are showing on this page some of the excellent 
specimens referred to above. 

Harry W. Oscoon, Jersey City, New Jersey.— 
The June issue of The Mirror, published by the 
eighth grade pupils of Public School No. 4, and 
printed by those of the printing classes under 
your direction, is exceptional indeed. The cover- 
design printed in four colors from wood blocks 
cut by Jack Betts is a forceful, interesting and 
pleasing one, and in view of the excellence of the 
design, we regret exceedingly that the ink does 
not lay smoothly on the stock. Had the blue 
representing the stones of the castle been a trifle 
stronger, it would have covered better without 
so much ink being carried. It would not have 
been a bad idea to print that one form twice, first 
with a light coating of cover white and then 
printing over that with the blue, deepened some- 
what as suggested. The inside pages are espe- 
cially pleasing, the selection of fourteen-point 
Caslon Old Style type being a good one, as that 
face is not only delightfully pleasing as spaced, 
but is especially readable as well. We would 
prefer to see the initials and decorative features 
which are in Persian orange printed in an orange 
inclining somewhat more to red. Hardly enough 
ink was carried in printing the type-matter of 
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career aS a workman was. 
Your letter-head is too orna- 
mental, the decorative features 
overshadowing the lines of 
type — the important thing in 
any piece of printed matter. 
The workmanship, however, 
is very good, and had restraint 
been practiced in the decora- 
tion it would have added con- 
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Unique and interesting business-cards printed from 
the new Parsons series by the Cook Printing Company, 
Los Angeles, California. The first was printed in gray 
and light yellow-orange on white stock, the second in 
green and lavender on buff colored stock; and the third 
in gray and strong orange on white stock. 


Acorn Sign Works 


204 Mercantile Place 
Near Spring St. » Los Angeles 


siderable of interest to your 
letter-head. We do not like 
the pink and brown color 
combination on the _ inside 
pages of the booklet, ‘ Para- 
mount Service,” on which the 
decorative features of the cover 
are too prominent by far. It 
would have been better had 
only the outside “bled” border, 
the type and the trade-mark been used, for so 
many borders, rules and ornaments make it 
complex. On the ‘‘ Announcement” card, printed 
in blue and orange, the inside border of orange 
and the narrow measure in which the type was 
set inside cause the type to be crowded at the 
top. Better results would have been obtained 
had this border been eliminated and the type set 
in wider measure, so that the white space at the 
top could be increased to balance in extent that 
which appears at sides and bottom. The linear 
border you use is in bad shape, and where units 
thereof are battered or broken, disagreeable 
breaks in the lines are noticeable. Insufficient 
ink was used and the impression was too weak 
in printing this card. As a consequence, several 
of the large letters and many of the small letters 
therein appear broken. Presswork is rather poor 
on all the specimens, in fact, except your letter- 
head and business-card. 

ARTHUR R. Epick, Johnstown, New York.— 
The specimens of commercial work which you 
have sent us are of average quality, satisfactory 
for the purpose in every instance, and by no 
means displeasing in appearance. A few general 
suggestions concerning them are not out of 
place. In some the sizes of type used are too 
large, thereby producing an effect of congestion 
and causing those particular designs to appear 
undignified. An example to illustrate this point 
is furnished by the statement for the Maylender- 
Hughes Company. Had smaller type been used 
throughout this design, with the consequent 
increase in the amount of white space between 
the lines, the appearance would have been more 
pleasing and display more effective because of 
the contrast afforded by the liberal white space. 
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The address line on the letter-head for Louis J. 
Merwin is too low, mainly because it needlessly 
takes up space on the two-thirds letter-head. 
The appearance would be better, too, if it were 
aised, for then unity in the design would be 
hetter. Text type should only be used with 
roman styles when the text lines are considerably 
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of the design to the left edge of the page should 
represent two units of space as compared to a 
corresponding three units from the center of the 
design to the edge of the paper at the right. 
From side to side, designs such as this may be 
placed closer to the front than the back as one’s 
preference may dictate. The space from the 
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and border at the sides. The inside pages are 
quite satisfactory from all standpoints. 

Rosert S. Frick, Sellersville, Pennsylvania.— 
An opinion as to which of the two printings of 
the ‘‘Preparedness”’ blotters is the better, would 
be largely a matter of personal choice, as there is 
no question of fundamentals involved which 












“"\ HE boss insists upon his salesmen 
dressing in a style befitting his busi- 
ness. The salesman is impressed 

with the necessity of wearing a neatly- 
+ | pressed, spotless suit of clothes. His linen 
should be fresh, his shoes polished, and his 
breath free from the taint of the essence 
of corn orrye. Heshould always appear 
as if a sufficient night’s rest had put him 
in fine fettle for the task of the day. 















In fact the boss insists that his personal 
representative shall convey the impression 
that he actually represents—and should 
have all that goes to make up a gentle- 
manly impression—if that is the kind of 
a person the boss is himself. Then if the 
boss is consistent in every other detail in 
connection with his business, he chooses a 
printer who has the ability to give his 
sales literature the same little touches of 
respectability that are no less important 
than personal appearance in the salesman. 














Title-page and third inside page of a folder ae i The Mortimer Press, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, after layouts by 
Joe W. Short, the company’s talented typographic designer. 
















would aid in a “reason-why” analysis. The 


top edge of the page to the center of the design 
personal choice of this writer is for the one in 


larger than the lines set in roman, in which case 





the differences of shape and character are not so 
pronounced. When both are used in approxi- 
mately the same sizes, the difference is so plain 
that the result is displedsing. Some of the 
programs are especially effective. Tudor Black 
is a style of letter which we have always disliked. 
If you must use text characters there are several 
much more pleasing styles to be had. 

J. W. Suort, Ottawa, Ontario, with whose 
exceptional work all readers of this department 
are familiar, has recently sent the writer a col- 
lection of specimens produced after his layouts 
in the composing-room of The Mortimer 
Company, with whom Mr. Short is employed 
as designer. Two examples are reproduced 
on this page, and these illustrate the general 
style of Mr. Short’s work, simplicity and 
legibility being the dominant features thereof. 

H. LoeFFLer, Washington, District of 
Columbia.— The title-page of the program 
for the anniversary meeting and dance of the 
Home Defense League could be improved in 
several ways. First, the location of the design 
on the page is not in good proportion as it 
should be for position out of center. It is too 
near the left side and the top of the page, the 
variation between back and front and between 
top and bottom margins being too great for 
pleasing: results. When not centered upon 
the page, such designs should be placed 
according to the ratio of two to three, which 
position represents a pleasing variation and 
zood proportion. The space from the center 








should be two units as compared to a corre- 
sponding three units from the center of the design 
to the bottom edge of the page. The order can 
not be reversed from top to bottom, however, 
for, if reversed, the page will be bottom-heavy 
As to the design itself, we would prefer a single 
one-point rule, the combination border being too 
strong for the type. The parallel rules printed 
in color are too prominent and overshadow the 
small italic line which appears between. The 
lower type-group crowds the border below too 
closely as compared to the space between type 
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ee ae t.J. GAIN- ADVERTISING 


Unique and striking design mailed out by L. J. Gain, Toronto, 


Ontario, to exploit his services in the preparation 
of advertising matter. 


18 DUNDONALD ST., TORONTO ONT. 


which both the broken border and the displayed 
word are printed in red, mainly because, com- 
bined, those items form a continuous border. 
In reality, however, the displayed word is more 
prominent when printed in blue and we can have 
no quarrel with any one who prefers that handling 
to the one of our choice. Both are better than the 
other two in which weak yellow and orange are 
used for the border and the word displayed. 
The yellow would hardly be distinguishable by 
artificial light, and, even in daylight, it is glaring 
and faint, in addition to the weakness of tone 
which serves to throw the entire design out 
of balance. The orange is little better. When 
printing light colors on dark stock, successful 
results can not be obtained with a single 
impression. However, if one can not run such 
forms through the press the second time, he 
should surely use a cover ink, heavy in pig- 
ment, which will dry quickly. Light colors 
not only lose in color value through soaking 
into the stock, but the dark color of the stock 


the candle as at illuminator shows through the ink if it is at all transparent 
ovsolet Citi and further alters its color. The dark stock 
Gan dled aay eG fold be has deepened the color of the red and it is, 
therefore, not bright enough. The “Poultry 


Printing” blotter is satisfactory, though not 
superior in quality. The display line at the 
top is too large in proportion and is set in 
Tudor Black, a style of letter which has 
nothing to recommend it from the standpoints 
of beauty, effectiveness or legibility. 
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Practice 
Thrift 


A simple, easy way to practice thrift is to 








buy War Savings Stamps. 

Twenty-five cents will start you. The 
money will be paid back with 4% interest 
compounded quarterly. 

Any bank, postoffice or agent will sell you 


stamps and explain the plan of saving. 


It is your patriotic duty to practice thrift. 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


ISSUED BY THE 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 





A Prize-Winner. 


Advertisement by The Marchbanks Press, New York city, 
which won second prize in the War Savings Stamp Com- 
petition (magazine and newspaper advertisement class) 
conducted by the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
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L. B. Fretz, Defiance, Ohio.— The specimens 
you have sent us are not what they ought to be. 
You have incorporated into them considerable 
unessential and superfluous ornamentation which 
required extra work, time and expense, all to 
jut one result — to make them ineffectual. The 
est printing is the simplest, where 
ype is allowed to function without 
nterference from elaborate rule and 
rnamental features. If a border is 
‘cessary to unify a title-page or 
yver-design, make it a simple one. 

ymplicated combinations of several 

rders should be avoided, for a single 
iin rule will generally serve the 
me purpose to better advantage 
‘| he cover-design for ‘‘ Myers’ Mating 

st”? illustrates this fault, for on it 

e border is so prominent that it 

tracts from the type, even though 

» type is so large that it crowds the 

sign and results in an appearance 

congestion, which, because unin- 
ing to the eye, makes comprehen- 

n ineffectual. Smaller type-faces, 
. th the corresponding increase in the 
,nount of white space which results 
frm their use, and a simple border, 
,ould make the same copy clean-cut, 

iting and forceful. We also note 
hat in this page you have used several 
ies of type, all of different style and 
hape, the result of which is inhar- 
mious and displeasing. Consider- 
the color of the stock used, red 

as not a good color to use for printing 
type-lines. On the letter-head for 

1c Crescent Printing Company, the 
border overshadows the type-matter, 
not because one can not see and read 
the type-matter, but more especially 
because the border commands too 
much attention. If you were visiting 
an exhibition of art where a frame 
about some particular picture was so 
large and elaborate it subordinated 
the painting you would no doubt be 
offended. At any rate, the picture 
would be under a handicap, and some 
ther painting, less pleasing perhaps 
put more tastefully framed, would 
appear to better advantage. Frames 
around pictures are to afford an 
effective background for the pictures 
and to make them show off to best 
advantage. Borders used around type 
should serve the same purpose — most 
assuredly they should not dominate. 

Otro H. Wisotske, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— Specimens of your typography 
appeal to us first of all as being 
sensible, for they are invariably set 
in readable types and arranged in a 
manner which facilitates comprehen- 
sion. Your rearrangement of the 
wall-card or circular, “I Can Help 
America Win,” is a case in point. 
Where the original is set in a small 
size of light-face roman capitals, 
which are difficult to read in them- 
selves —and would be out of the 
question at any point beyond the 
usual reading distance of fourteen 
inches — you exercised good judg- 
ment in using a comparatively large 
size of Cheltenham Bold lower-case, 
which results in a composition that 
may be read with ease at a distance. 
Surprising as it may seem, your 
larger type was nicely arranged on a 
smaller sheet than was used for the 
original form set in much smaller sizes 
of type; yet in your setting there is no sugges- 
tion of crowding, there being ample white space 
all around. The cover-design for the May 10 
issue of The Ginger Jar is especially striking and 
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pleasing. The other specimens are satisfactory; 
in fact, we have no suggestions to offer that 
would result in improvement. 
LASHBROOK-SMITH PRINTING COMPANY, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri.— The specimens of your work 
are of exceptional quality, being interesting and 


on 


JUNE 1918 


ABOUT two thousand designs were 
submitted in the W.S.S. Competition, 
which just closed. Only six prizes were 
awarded, three first and three second. 

One of the winners, our entry, was 
composed entirely from type in compe- 
tition with drawings in color and black 
and white. 

You can’t beat good printing. 





THE MARCHBANKS PRESS 
Telephone Stuyvesant 1197 
114 East 13™ Street NEw York 
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would be better if light-face type instead of bold 
were used for the unimportant lines and the 
body-matter. If that plan were followed, the 
display lines would have greater prominence 
because of the added contrast, although in a 
magazine of that particular character we dislike 
to see bold types used even for the 
display lines. The problem of secur- 
ing attention is not the same on the 
small page of a magazine as it is on 
the large page of a newspaper, where 
the use of bold type is often essen- 
tial if the advertising is to command 
attention and secure results commen- 
surate with the expenditure. We 
note that in several small forms, 
where there are comparatively few 
lines of type, one line is set in con- 
densed and the others, or some others, 
are in extended type of regularly 
proportioned letters. The use of 
type-faces of different shape in the 
same design should be avoided. The 
result of such combinations is not so 
displeasing when the same style of 
type is used —as, for example, con- 
densed and regular or extended Chel- 
tenham Bold—as when different 
styles of different shape are used, but 
even then the effect is not pleasing. 
In like manner, we would discourage 
your use of outline and solid letters 
in the same design, for the especial 
reason that the difference in strength 
or tone between such letters results 
in a lack of harmony of tone, which 
is equally as important as harmony of 
shape. No combination of types is 
more displeasing than that of Engrav 
ers Old English, a condensed deco- 
rative letter, and Copperplate Gothic, 
a severe, angular and extended letter. 
Of the envelope corner-cards, we 
admire most that one in which the 
name of the firm is printed in brown 
and the words “ Printing of the Better 
Kind” in light green, the tinted back- 
ground being the same in all three 
designs. While we have mentioned a 
number of points where we believe 
improvement could be brought about, 
we consider your work of a very good 
grade, quite good enough, in fact, to 
compete with the best of printers. 
READERS of this department will be 
interested in the result of the contest 
conducted by the American Institute 
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Envelope stuffer bearing calendar for month, on which the producer, The 
Marchbanks Press, New York city, exploits its success in winning a second prize 
of $100 in the recent War Savings Stamp Competition conducted by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. The prize-winning advertisement, a2 monument to 
the value of simplicity in typographic design, is reproduced on the preceding 
page. Read the text matter of the design above; it contains a suggestion as to 
the possibilities of simple type arrangements which many could profitably heed. 


unusual as well as pleasing. Good taste in the 
selection of colors —for the most part rather 
unusual — adds further to their value. The 
advertisements in The Methodist Spokesman 


of Graphic Arts for the New York 
War Savings Committee for posters, 
street-car cards, advertisements, etc., 
to advertise War Savings Stamps, 
especially as several prizes were won 
by men with whose work readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER are familiar. 
The $1,000 prize for the best poster 
was won by Adolph Treidler. His 
design is reproduced elsewhere in 
this issue. Among the entrants in 
the advertisement and cartoon class, 
The Marchbanks Press, New York 
city, won the second prize of $100; 
and we are gratified to be able to 
reproduce the design on the preceding 
page. THE INLAND PRINTER takes 
especial pride in the success of Mr. 
Marchbanks, as his work admirably 
represents the idea of simplicity, the 
value of which in typography we have 
advocated for years. In the same 
division, Fred W. Goudy and David 
Silve won honorable mention. Both 
these men are identified with The 
Marchbanks Press, Mr. Silve being foreman of 
the composing-room. The prize-winning adver- 
tisement is most assuredly a triumph for simple, 
neat and readable typography. 





Baltimore GOhio 
. Emplques Magazine 


re 


Always Interesting and Pleasing. 


The possibilities of photography in cover-design are exceptional, and the publishers of the Baltimore & Ohio Employees’ 
Magazine realize that fact and make the most of it. We are indebted both to the magazine and The Alpha 
Photoengraving Company, Baltimore, Maryland, engravers of the plate, for permission to reproduce the design here. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 









































































n this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
pecialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 







Sensible, Readable Typography. big organizations which used them to acquaint their workmen 

Otto H. Wisotske, employed in the composing-room of The Who are engaged in the production of war materials with the 
\merican Multigraph Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has sent importance of their tasks, and the necessity for efficient and 
ome very good examples of his work during the past few rapid production with a minimum of waste. The first setting, 
1onths. These samples could scarcely be considered brilliant, marked ‘Original’ (Fig. 1), was used by some firm the name 
nor are they merely things of beauty —in fact, beauty is of which is marked out for substituting the name of the second, 
second to utility in Mr. Wisotske’s eyes. The word of all words The American Multigraph Company adopting the copy for use 













I CAN HELP AMERICA WIN! 






—+GAN-HELE-AMERICA-VAN! 
1AM ow Seana worlee cadets jos 


INOW THAT “THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN" IS DEPENDING ON ME. 








1 am a Multigraph worker—and on the job! 

I know that “the man behind the gun” is depending 

on me. 

I know that the boys “over there” must have my 

help in order that victory shall come to America 
Pee: the world be made safe for Democracy. 

To the Blue-jackets and the Khaki-clad, I say, “you 
may fire when ready—we'll keep the Fuzes coming! 

1 know that battles have been lost and armies de- 
feated, because, at a critical time, the ammunition 
gave out. 

I know that when I am away from work it means 

more than if a soldier slept, for | maintain many 

soldiers. 























1 KNOW THAT “THE BOYS OVER THERE” MUST HAVE MY_HELP IN OR- 
DER THAT VICTORY i; COME TO_AMERICA AND THE “WORLD 


y¢ MADE SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY.” 
ArC MADE SAEE FOR DENCE: 5 a 
TO THE BLURJACKETS AND TO THE RBARIPTAD, | SAY, “YOU MAY 


FIRE WHEN READY—WE'LL KEEP THE COMING" 






























1 KNOW THAT BATTLES HAVE BEEN LOST AND ARMIES DEFEATED, BE- 
CAUSE, AT A CRITICAL TIME, THE AMMUNITION GAVE OUT. 

















1 KNOW THAT WHEN I AM AWAY FROM WORK IT MEANS MORE THAN 
IF A SOLDIER SLEPT, FOR 1 MAINTAIN MANY SOLDIERS. 


















I know that my carefulness here counts “over there”. 
1 know that carelessness, concealed or open, may 
cost an innocent man’s life. 

I know that those who go make the supreme sac- 
rifice—but that we who stay assume great 
responsibilities, 

1 know that with less men to do, all must do more. 
Even, with America’s army overseas, America’s man- 
power must not decrease. 1 must do all in my 
power to help. 

_ I must not waste. 

I, whether m , superintendent, department 
head, supervisor, foreman or rator, am “doing 
my bit” to help America win war. 


I KNOW THAT MY CAREFULNESS HERE COUNTS “OVER THERE" 








I KNOW THAT_CARELESSNESS, CONCEALED OR OPEN, MAY COST AN JN: 
NOCENT MAN'S LIFE. 
















- IKNOW THAT THOSE WHO GO MAKE THE SUPREME SACRIFICK,—BUT 
THAT WE WHO STAY ASSUME GREAT RESPONSIBILITIES. 











1 NOW THAT WITH LESS MEN TO DO, ALL MUST DO MORE, EVEN 
WITH AMERICA’S ARMY OVERSEAS, AMERICA'S MAN-POWER MUST NOT 
DECREASE. I MUST DO ALL IN MY POWER TO HELP, 






























I MUST NOT WASTE. 





I WHETHER MANAGER, SUPERINTENDENT, DEPARTMENT HEAD, SUPER- 
VISOR, FOREMAN OR ORPERATOR, AM “DOING MY BIT” TO HELP 
AMERICA WIN THE WAR. “ 


STAND BY OUR COU all 
YEN 













Stand by Our Country ! 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH COMPANY 









FIc. 1. Fic. 2. 














which best describes his work is “‘sensible.” It is practical, in its own plant. In spite of the fact that the circular was 
first of all, and over and above all it fulfils admirably the manifestly gotten out to be posted on bulletin-boards, walls, 
first requirement for sensible printing — it is legible to a high etc. — to be read, generally, at some distance — it was set 
degree. throughout in small sizes of light-face roman capitals. It 

Among the specimens most recently received from Mr. would be difficult to read the small size of type used even 
Wisotske were two settings of a circular form. These were in the most legible of faces beyond the usual reading distance, 
designed primarily for posting about the departments of the yet the form was unintelligently composed in capitals — and 
4-6 
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capitals, as any one who cares to do so may prove, are not 
nearly so easily read as lower-case. In fact, capital letters in 
mass are quite difficult to read. 

In addition to the greater legibility of lower-case over 
capitals in the form of the letters themselves, a larger size of 
lower-case than capitals may almost invariably be used, 
thereby, in many cases, further increasing legibility. This is 
true because lower-case characters, as all know, are thinner 
than capitals and more words may generally be gotten into a 
line of given length, even when a larger size of type is used. 

In view of the difficulty of reading Fig. 1, Mr. Wisotske’s 
resetting (Fig. 2) is indeed refreshing. While in the former 
the height of the letters (not 
the point-size of the body) 
was an even six points, the 
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“May I not solicit your interest in a movement I am trying 
to start on its way to success? A movement, too, that should 
cost nothing more than a bit of space and which may result in 
a degree of business for the printer. 

‘“‘The idea is simple: Why should we not utilize the letter- 
head to carry a bit of slogan, sentence or quotation from some 
of the great leaders in our history, which would serve to quicken 
the pulse of our patriotism and stiffen the spine of our Ameri- 
canism, determined to do its duty to the limit? 

‘“‘For instance, this new stationery of mine is designed for 
that purpose. We are utilizing all forms of advertising and 
publicity as patriotic media, even chewing-gum wrappers, and 
why in the name of common 
sense should not the letter- 
head serve a similar pur- 








height of the Cheltenham 
Bold lower-case letters used 
in Fig. 2 was almost one pica, 
practically double the size. 


LOUIS VICTOR EYTINGE 
MAIL-SALES SERVICE 


pose, especially when the 
letter carries with it such 
an atmosphere of dignity 
and sincerity? Think of the 





From the reproductions 
here shown, of course, one 
can not determine what the 
sizes of the poster were, but, 
strange as it may seem, 


re . “Damn the 

Mr. Wisotske’s required a torpedo! 

Full speed 

smaller sheet than was used bead." 

“3 ° . , ~Faunacut 
for the original, his being 714 
by 1114 inches, whereas the 
original setting from which 
he worked was 9 by 12 

inches. As can be seen in Ne ems 


the reproduction, there was 
ample white space around 
Fig. 2, although additional 
one-point leads between the 
lines would effect an im- 
provement. In view of the 
purpose for which the form 
was intended, the larger size 
of type was an advantage far 
outweighing the slight dis- 
advantage of crowded lines. 

All-capital settings are 
satisfactory for occasional 





practical education in Amer- 
icanism and in inspirational 
sentiment that could be im- 
parted by the thousands of 
different messages imprinted 
on letter-heads in America! 
And there would also be 
these different thousands, 
assuredly, for so many of 
us would be seeking the 
things peculiarly suited to 
our view-points and tastes, 
though all would be patri- 
otic. My own selections 
are as representative of Ey- 
tinge as anything I’ve ever 
done. They are explosive 
and ultimate and only the 
gude Laird kens how damned 
foolishly explosive is Louie 
Victor. They are as uncon- 
ventional as is this panel 
with its two gold obstruc- 
tions and as is also Eytinge. 

“Nor would the cost be 

















display lines of few words 
where the contrast afforded 
offers a certain relief, for 
headings and for signatures, 
but, for general use, lower- 
case should be the rule. 
Years of reading lower-case 
characters in books, news- 
papers, etc., have accus- 
tomed all of us to that style of letter, and, quite naturally, 
we read it more quickly and with greater ease than any other. 

Compositors and advertisers should consider this point and 
give their work the distinct advantage secured in the use of 
lower-case characters. 





A Good Idea. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of an interesting letter 
from Louis Victor Eytinge, editor of the direct-mail organ, 
Postage, and one of the leading lights of the advertising busi- 
ness, in which he makes a suggestion regarding the imprint- 
ing of patriotic epigrams on letter-heads. Mr. Eytinge’s 
letter was written on a letter-head in which his idea is carried 
out and we are reproducing it on this page, not only as an 
example of the case in point but on account of its unusual 
form as well. The letter from Mr. Eytinge reads as follows: 


An interesting handling of patriotic epigrams on a letter-head. 
n black and the rules in gold. Immediately above the words of Farragut, a shield of stars 
and bars was blind embossed, and while this is scarcely noticeable in our reproduction, it 
added materially to the pleasing appearance of the original design. 


anything, for such additions 
to copy could be made when 
the printer gets the station- 
ery order, while firms could 
imprint their present supply 
at a low cost. 

“Every man so far ap- 
proached by me, among my 
many correspondents in the 
advertising world, except one, has indicated an intention 
to get up a design along the lines suggested. 

‘“‘Of course, I do not advocate cheapening our patriotism 
by imprinting the Flag, the Coat of Arms, or an abundance 
of red-white-and-blue borders. I do assert, though, that if 
this movement be properly fostered and furthered, it may 
have a tremendous educative and inspirational force. 

“Tf you approve of the suggestion, will you not push things? 

“Two firms, to my knowledge, are imprinting Wilson’s 
‘Force to the uttermost’ sentence, two others are using Lincoln’s 
‘Let us have faith . . . . dare to do our duty,’ and so on it goes 
the length of a list that will multiply mighty speedily when 
once THE INLAND PRINTER gets into the game with both feet.” 

The editor of this department is in complete accord with the 
suggestion made by Mr. Eytinge, and we will look forward 
to the receipt of letter-heads on which the idea is carried out. 


The type was printed 
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BY FRANK L,. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


The Holmes Press. 


A large placard that speaks well for itself has been sent out 
by The Holmes Press, of Philadelphia (Fig. 1). The company 
reproduces in exact size and form a brief but emphatically 
congratulatory letter from a manufacturing concern, commend- 
ing The Holmes Press on the character of a catalogue it has 
just issued for its client. The letter is pasted on heavy card- 
board, with a suitable border in two colors, and bears the head- 
ing, ‘‘The Holmes Press Is Appreciated.” 

It can be safely said that there is no limit to the varied 
forms that advertising or publicity matter may take. But 
what could be more convincing or effective than this testi- 
monial form of the Holmes Press, the dissemination of an 
apparently unsolicited letter of praise from a large business 
house for supplying printing of good quality? What a printer 
has done for one patron he 
can do for another is the 
logical interpretation one 
may expect from the reader. 


“The Pointer.’’ 


In glancing through the 
publicity matter issued by 
printers that comes to this 
department from month to 
month one is impressed by 
the amount of matter of a 
patriotic nature that is being 
disseminated. The house- 
organs of the printers are [yt thie laee e 
doing their share in helping [yt 
to win the war. Along with 
the newspapers, periodicals 
and trade journals they are 
devoting much space to ac- 
quainting the public with 
those things which the Gov- 
ernment desires known and 
urging the people to get be- 
hind the Liberty loans, Red 
Cross drives and_ similar 
things. 

We reproduce here (Fig. 
2) the apt cartoon on its 
front cover of the April 
number of The Pointer. 
Within is contained a force- 
ful editorial on the necessity 
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are fighting our battles three thousand miles away,”’ by fur- 
nishing through the purchase of Liberty bonds, money to buy 
munitions. The necessity for buying thrift stamps is also 
pointed out by the writer, and there is considerable other 
material of a war-time flavor in the house-organ, including a 
logical argument for the use of mail advertising to make up 
for the shortage of man power that prevails in practically all 
lines of business over the country. Among other things we 
find this: 
Your Best at Your Bench. 


Is your voluntary enlistment to do your bit for the defense of 
your country, your family, your home, your freedom. 

Is your support of your shopmates in the trenches in their fight 
against tyranny, brutality, murder and arson. 

Is the little effort it takes to “speed up” the output that means 
a saving of weeks of hardship to your brothers in the trenches. 

Is your license to hold up your head, square your shoulders and 
salute the greatest emblem of 
peace and humanity the world 
ever knew—the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

Bring your shopmates back 
from the trenches! 


Similar patriotic service 
is being performed by most 
printing firms in their house- 
organs. It is a splendid ser- 
vice and it is hoped that it 
will be continued. 


SSS 


The Bachmeyer-Lutmer 
Press, Incorporated. 


In a folder that is excep- 
tionally attractive from a ty- 
pographical standpoint, the 
Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, 
Incorporated, of Cincinnati, 
makes a strong appeal for 
new business in the produc- 
tion of advertising literature. 
The company has scented 
a condition that prevails 
generally among business 
concerns of a certain class 
over the country, namely 
that many firms are not 
availing themselves of the 
opportunity to get expert 
advertising advice on work. 
To such firms this company, 
with its advertising service 
department, is making a di- 














of starting a counter offen- 





sive in this country, ‘‘ while 
the soldiers of the legions 
of democracy and humanity 


rect appeal. 
The truth is, many busi- 
ness houses are struggling 

















along in their efforts to keep up or increase trade without 
having solved their advertising problems. Their advertising, 
especially their direct advertising, is a hit-and-miss proposi- 
tion. It is looked upon as essential, but not so essential as to 
warrant placing it in expert hands. The cost of installing an 
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individual advertising department may seem forbidding. At 
any rate, it is often the case that such concerns are not 
getting adequate returns from the advertising literature they 
are producing. 

‘““You sometimes get tired of the printed matter you are 
using,”’ says the Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, in this folder. “‘It 
doesn’t seem to hit the spot. There isn’t punch in it. 

“When you feel like that, ask us to plan your printing as 
well as produce it. Call us in. Give us the order. Tell us 
what you want to sell and whom you want to sell it to. 

“There are great advantages in putting all the work con- 
nected with your printing in our hands. There is no division 
of responsibility — we make good or we don’t. 

“And then there is a lot to be gained by getting the outside 
point of view for your copy and artwork.” 

The Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press serves as an illustration of 
that progress in the printing-trade that we have often had 
occasion to mention before in this department. The new 
printing means the complete creation through all the details 
of production from the idea to the press output. This new 
field, commonly known as advertising service, is one that the 
printers have very properly invaded and in it they can serve 
both themselves and their patrons to good advantage. For 
those printers who are thus expanding there will be ample 
returns in increased printing business. For their patrons there 
will be advertising literature of superior quality with a higher 
per cent of sales. Between the two a mutuality of interest 
is developing which will profit both. 
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The folder giving publicity to the Bachmeyer-Lutmer’s 
readiness to codperate with patrons in this way is a dignified, 
effective piece of work. Printed in black and brown on heavy 
white antique stock, and well designed typographically, it 
reflects quality. The front cover (Fig. 3) is reproduced here. 


The Yankee Press. 


There is always something decidedly attractive, pleasing 
and refreshing in a piece of advertising literature that is 
marked by its originality. I don’t mean to refer to novelties 
or publicity matter that is freakish in form, although these 
may well serve a purpose at times, but to the kind that shows 
that the author for the firm issuing it has ideas of his own and 
isn’t afraid to get away from the beaten track. Originality is 
commendable, no matter where you find it. In advertising, it 
performs a special service. If it does nothing more it attracts 
attention, and all advertising becomes worthless as a sales 
factor unless it first of all attracts. 

The Yankee Press, of New York city, found that its present 
quarters wouldn’t do. They were too small and altogether 
out of the question if the printing-plant was to be suitably 
equipped for turning out printed products of superior quality. 
The Yankee Press must move. Roy S. Knaggs evolved the 
scheme of getting his patrons and prospective patrons inter- 
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ested in his problem by issuing a little folder in a series, repro- 
ducing leaves from his dairy in which he had recorded the 
progress of his moving plan from the time of its inception until 
he had landed in ‘‘just the right sort of a place,” in the loft of 
one of New York city’s fine modern buildings. There were 
six folders in the series. By glimpsing through them you 
follow the Yankee Press on its hunt for a new home from the 
time the foreman comes in to say that if the cylinder press is 
run any faster in the old plant it will jump through the wall 
(in the first leaf of the diary) to the last leaf (Fig. 4), where the 
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moving vans are coming, and the supplemental folder showing 
the heads of the departments and the new building a reality. 
You even read about the proprietor serving on a jury, unable 
to pick out a site, and his eagerness over the completion of the 
plans of the architect and the layout of the plant. 

There is something more to the series of folders issued by 
the Yankee Press than the mere telling of the fact that the 
plant has been moved. In the first place, not one in a hundred 
of those into whose hands the folders feil but would stop to 
read the small hand-written diary sheets — publicity written 
and produced in the form of a diary. That would be one 
inevitable result of the originality used in reproducing it in 

-_ 


ee 


: 
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such form. Then, too, the diary idea permitted the author to 
get the human interest into the contents — that something 
which would tend to get the readers personally interested, not 
alone in the fact that the plant was moving, but in the plant 
itself and its ultimate aims. 

The Yankee Press folders represent a phase of personal 
advertising. Originality constitutes one of their chief assets; 
it ought to help put Mr. Knaggs’ message across. 


To the Buyers of Printing. 


One great value of a publicity organ, or general publicity 
material of any kind, is the connecting link that is formed 
between the printer and those who buy his product. The 
Advocate Printing Company, of Newark, Ohio, takes advan- 
tage of its publicity mediums to give patrons some extremely 
helpful advice about the question of buying, ordering and 
other things. Just as every line of business has its difficulties 
to overcome in connection with the buying public, so it is in 
the printing business. What printing firm, for instance, is not 
eternally trying to cope with that class of patrons who wait 
until the last minute and then must have their printing done 
right away? It is a fact, of course, that there is a general 
belief that all a printer has to do is to set a press in motion 
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and there you have your stationery, catalogue, or whatever 
particular piece of printed matter you want. No printer cares 
to take orders under such conditions. He knows that it takes 
time to produce printing of quality and that he can not afford 
to turn out to any great extent printed material that is not of 
high grade. Hence there is an opportunity for a campaign of 
education on the part of printers among patrons that should 
result in at least the partial elimination of an evil that has 
always existed in the printing-trade. The Advocate Junior, 
published by the Advocate Printing Company, deals intelli- 
gently with the subject in the May number. In that connec- 
tion the editor writes as follows: 





“Are you one of the fellows who put off ordering your 
printed matter until the last minute and then expect the printer 
to make delivery the day before you give him the order? Do 
you know that your putting off ordering your supply has a 
tendency to cause the printer to hurry it through, and in some 
instances, not in every instance, you get a badly printed lot 
of stationery? If we could only impress upon your mind the 
importance of getting your orders in two or three months 
before you are in need of your printing you would be helping 
the printer as well as giving him an opportunity to serve you 
and give you a nice job of printing, one that would please you 
and one you would not hesitate to send out to your customers. 

‘“*Remember, you or your firm are many times judged by 
the impression your printed matter Jhas left upon the mind of 
your customer. Cheap, badly printed letter-heads, invoices, 
statements, or other matter, are dear at any cost.” 

Another pertinent subject dealt with by the same company 
in a post-card series it is issuing is that concerning cost charges 
on the part of those who buy printing. Advertising literature, 
the company argues rightly, should go under sales cost. 

““A big buyer of printing told us recently,” says one of the 
post-cards, ‘‘that only office stationery was charged on his 
books to the ‘stationery and printing’ account. ‘I consider all 
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catalogues, folders, booklets, mailing-cards, etc., as sales and 
advertising costs,’ he said, ‘and they are so entered on the 
books. By this method I am able to at least approximate the 
effect of our sales literature in connection with the efforts of 
our salesmen. It is the combined work of those salesmen and 
the literature that produces our volume of business, and, in 
order to arrive at the exact difference between gross sales and 
sales cost, I must keep my books in this way; and it is our 
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“It will prove profitable to you” 


An attractive small-sized blotter, printed in colors, sent out by the Waterbury 
Company, of Knoxville, Tennessee. 


policy to spare no reasonable expense on sales cost, because that 
brings us our business, so we are willing to pay the price to 
get the best sales literature.’ 

“Tt is the man who looks on all printed matter as over- 
head, which must be held down to the lowest notch, who gets 
into the habit of buying his printing from the lowest bidder. 
When he looks at it as a cost of creating business, he will buy 
the best just as he employs the best salesmen. I have made 
a study of the problem and I find that the most successful and 
progressive firms buy the best of printing, which they have 
found is always the cheapest in the end; for printing must be 
measured, just as salesmen are measured, by what it produces. 
And not one poor or mediocre piece of literature in a thousand 
escapes the yawning mouth of the ever-present waste-basket.”’ 
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The Advocate Company calls attention to the fact that 
business concerns are rapidly changing to this new policy of 
properly charging the cost of printed matter. There is much 
to be commended in the character of the publicity of this 
firm. Such as we have quoted here is indeed of the serviceable 
type and the sort that other printers can well afford to use 
as examples in preparing copy for their own house-organs , 
folders, blotters, etc. 


The Stalker Advertising Company. 


The excuse most often offered by printers who are not 
issuing publicity material of any kind is that they do not have 
the time or that there is no one in the plant who is competent 
to do it right or regularly. Such is a reason with little or no 
basis, and hence a mere excuse, but for those printers who 
believe it, the Stalker Advertising Company, Incorporated, of 
Toledo, Ohio, is providing a syndicated copy service for small 
weekly or monthly advertising bulletins. THe INLAND PRINTER 
has received several specimens prepared by the company, 
most of them mailing-cards. The contents are very good, 


CsA tractive Letter-head 
is one of the besta 

least expensive means 
of advertisindy a firm can 


employ 


+ We can make yours 
attractive.Write us. 


MONROE PRINTING 


Hunteville, Alo. 


An envelope filler, dealing with letter-heads, issued by the Monroe Printing 
Company, Huntsville, Alabama. 


that is, as far as general advertising material can be prepared 
to meet the requirements of all printers. The personal appeal, 
of course, something that is almost an essential in advertising 
and publicity matter, is missing. The Stalker Company also 
issues its own small house-organ, The Prod, a very creditable 
advertising medium, which printers generally could read with 
both interest and profit. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 


Personal replies by letter will be made when 


equest is accompanied by return postage. When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 
of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


Replacing Labor a Duty. 


In every section the printers are feeling the withdrawal 
if a large amount of skilled labor from the commercial to the 
nilitary ranks, and in some instances the change has been so 
severely felt that there is talk of introducing female labor in 
yranches hitherto reserved for the male sex. 

Printers have suffered as much as any other class, but can 
10t so easily remedy the loss. Good printers are not made in 
: day, even though we still have the older workers with us to 
ict as instructors. It takes from three to five years to make 
a good compositor out of a young man with natural ability for 
he trade, and equally as long to make a good pressman of the 
boy with a mechanical trend of mind. To educate men: beyond 
the military age would take longer, as many habits of thought 
would have to be overcome. To make printers of young 
women of intelligence would take equally long, to say the least. 

What, then, are we to do? It is certain that the amount 
of printing is not going to decrease in anything like the ratio 
of the loss of workers, and the fact that the younger and more 
active are being taken increases the amount of loss. The 
dilution of the ranks of labor by the admission of a large number 
of learners would not give immediate relief; in fact, it would 
tend to make things worse, as the time of the workers who are 
left would be partially taken up with the instruction of these 
learners, thereby lessening their productive value. 

There is only one remedy. That is the speeding up of the 
remaining labor by means of increased efficiency through the 
adoption of machinery and methods that tend to eliminate 
lost motion and non-productive operations. 

These must begin in the office and go right through the plant. 
The order clerks must insist upon correct typewritten copy 
and proper selection of style before entering the order; then 
there must be a careful layout and definite instructions to 
accompany that order to the workrooms; all cut-and-try 
methods must be eliminated there, and the compositor must 
know just what he is to set and have enough material to set 
it without hunting for sorts or resetting lines; if distribution 
can be eliminated, that will mean a big step in this direction; 
then some one must see to it that there is no lost time in the 
pressroom or between the departments as the job is passed 
along, and so on through every department. 

In the pressroom, the automatic feeder must be made to 
replace the human to the greatest possible extent, which means 
nearly one hundred per cent; and the machinery must be 
speeded up so that fewer machines. will be needed and thus 
less workmen. New type must be used so far as possible to 
save make-ready, as even at the higher price of today new type 
is cheaper than time for make-ready in the pressroom and 
picking in the composing-room. 

The fact that this shortage of labor is only temporary must 
be kept in mind, and printers must not lose their heads and try 


to supply it by creating a lot of half-taught apprentices of either 
sex. Before they can learn the trade sufficiently to be worth 
the space they will take up in the shops the war will be over and 
we will have our old hands back again, better able than before 
to do the work because of the training in discipline they have 
received without forgetting the traditions or losing the skill 
of the trade. 

The increasing use of machinery will merely have provided 
for the increase in natural growth of the trade, and the regular 
apprentices coming along will keep up the supply. The 
printers who adopt this method will be better off because they 
will be equipped for efficient and less costly production and thus 
be able to meet competition, while the ones who try to add to 
their man-power by the old method of increasing the number 
of learners will find themselves handicapped with the old 
machines and the old expensive methods. 

Properly acted upon, the present trouble will prove the 
greatest blessing that has ever been vouchsafed the printing 
business, because it will give the printer an incentive to 
become efficient and economical in machinery and labor. 


Patriotism and Printing. 


That printing has much to do with patriotism, and that the 
printer holds in his hands the medium for increasing or destroy- 
ing the patriotism of the younger generation of the country, 
does not seem to have occurred to any of the printers’ organ- 
izations or active workers therein. 

The majority of the propaganda of sedition and disloyalty 
must depend upon the printed page for its dissemination, and 
if there were no disloyal printers there would be little chance 
for unpatriotic doctrines to get a start or make headway. 

The reader of this department may say: ‘‘What has this 
to do with me, and why do you put it in a department devoted 
to ‘Cost and Method’?” For the very good reason that it is 
the greed for orders and the indifference as to what they print 
on the part of printers that has made it possible for our enemies 
to create and maintain the condition of mind in which our 
country found itself a year ago, when war was declared against 
Germany. 

Years ago the printer was held responsible for the things 
that he put on paper for his customers, and it would be a good 
thing if such were the case now. In law, the man who knows 
of a criminal act and hides the offender is considered as an 
accessory after the fact, and one who knows of the intention 
to commit crime and aids it by keeping quiet as accessory 
before the fact. Why should the printer who prints anything 
tending to disturb the peace and safety of the country, or 
which will aid and comfort our enemies, not be considered 
equally guilty with the party writing and circulating it? 

Perhaps our overworked idea of freedom of the press will 
not allow of proper legal recognition of this responsibility; but 
the better class of printers and also the organizations should 
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take this matter up, and by pressing the moral and ethical 
side of the question make it so unpopular and so plainly marked 
that any printer who is offered copy containing seditious or 
unpatriotic doctrines, or tending to rouse such thoughts, will 
refuse to handle it. 

It is easy to root out the print-shops devoted to traitorous 
propaganda. It is the so-called respectable printer who will 
print the occasional job of such matter that should be awakened 
to his duty. If a man came in and asked for ammunition to go 
out and shoot some of the leaders of our nation you would 
refuse at once; why, then, supply him with the ammunition to 
undermine the nation’s patriotism and prosperity for fear 
you might lose a few paltry dollars’ worth of printing? 

The man who prints for a traitor, or who prints any seditious 
matter, is worse than the man who merely utters it in the 
presence of a few. He should get the deserts of his crime as 
other traitorsdo. This may seem strong language, but observa- 
tion has proved it to be deserved. 


Trade Acceptances. 


One of the mistakes of business men generally has been the 
indiscriminate extension of unsecured credit in the attempt to 
land orders, and printers have been notoriously lax in this 
respect. 

The Federal Reserve Banking System has brought into 
existence in the United States a method of collection of 
mercantile accounts that has long been in use. abroad with 
successful results — the ‘‘trade acceptance.” 

The trade acceptance is virtually a draft on the purchaser 
by the seller for the amount of his bill, which having been 
accepted by the buyer becomes a negotiable paper. It is really 
an acknowledgment by the purchaser that the goods have 
been received and that the account is correct, and is therefore 
evidence of the validity of the debt. It eliminates all the 
evils of the abuse of the discount system and all claims for 
reduction at the time of final payment — things with which 
the printer is all too well acquainted. 

According to the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the trade acceptance must have arisen out of a bona-fide 
commercial transaction; it must have a maturity date not 
more than three months from the date of the purchase upon 
which it is based, not including days of grace; it must have 
been drawn under a credit opened for the purpose of conduct- 
ing actual accounts resulting from business transactions 
involving the shipping or the storing of goods. 

The trade acceptance is really a bill of exchange drawn by 
the seller on the buyer and accepted as such by the purchaser 
of the goods sold. It is an unconditional order for payment, 
signed by the person giving it, requiring the person to whom it 
is addressed to pay a fixed sum at a definite time to a specified 
person. When accepted, it becomes a two-named paper and 
is negotiable. If the purchaser has arranged an acceptance 
credit with his bank, the bank will accept the draft; and if his 
bank is a member of the Federal Reserve System the draft 
will command a better rate. 

The big advantage of the trade acceptance is that it becomes 
immediately available for discount or sale. It renders the 
printer’s capital liquid, instead of tying it up in a lot of open 
accounts or long-time notes. 

Of course, the acceptor, the endorser, and the drawer of a 
trade acceptance are responsible until it is paid, as they would 
be with an ordinary note, but the trade acceptance is not 
renewable and can not be paid in part. It is therefore more 
desirable than notes which can only be discounted at high rates. 

Because they represent actual business they are going to 
help the printer with his customers who want time to see the 
returns from their advertising before paying for it in full. 

These acceptances also will provide work for the printer. 
They are usually 814 by 4 inches and should be printed on 
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safety paper. Printers should not only solicit orders for print- 
ing trade acceptances, but should arrange to use them regularly, 
thereby reducing the cost of collection and losses of interest 
on capital tied up. 


Printing a Necessity. 


A great many printers are exercised over the decision of 
the Government to draft the labor engaged in the so-called 
non-essential trades and to refuse them more than the minimum 
amount of fuel during the winter crisis in that very important 
commodity. 

This is no doubt caused by the knowledge that many of 
the things that are being printed are not only unnecessary but 
detrimental; but there remains the fact that it is physically 
impossible to conduct business on the large scale demanded by 
the war conditions without printing, and that as the pressure 
increases the demand for printing will become greater. 

The shortage of paper may cause a limitation of its use for 
certain purposes, like the production of books of fiction, and 
even a curtailment of the allowance for the daily newspapers 
and magazines, but the general printing-trade will merely 
suffer by reduction of quality and increase of price. 

Certain lines of advertising will be curtailed because of the 
cost of production and the fact that the manufacturers are 
devoting all their facilities to government work; but even they 
must continue to keep their names before the public in con- 
sideration of the fact that the war will soon be over and that 
then there will be a big demand for all classes of goods and the 
manufacturer who stops advertising entirely will be forgotten. 

Taking these facts into consideration, the shortage of labor 
and fuel for the printing-trade will probably be no greater than 
sufficient to offset the decrease in normal demand for the 
period of hostilities, and will thus prove a blessing rather than 
a damage. 

Printing is a necessity without which business can not be 
conducted, and at the present time it is more necessary than 
ever because it can and will be made to supply the place of 
much of the clerical help that has been called to more direct 
service of the country. As a necessity, it will receive the 
proper consideration of the Government as do other necessities. 

There is no need, therefore, for worry on the part of the 
printer who is doing commercial work. His field is increasing, 
and history shows that having once increased it will not go 
back when peace has come. The outlook for the printer is good. 


Now Is the Time for Printers to Advertise. 


Unfortunately it is the habit of printers, as well as other 
retail merchants, to stop advertising when business is seemingly 
good. As soon as the order-book fills up, printers are apt to 
stop advertising and wait until there are just about enough 
orders to keep the plant running a week or so before they 
resume advertising. Then they hustle out an advertisement 
that does not do them credit and expect the flow of orders to 
come the next day. 

Just at the present time, many printers are cutting down 
their advertising because the cost of everything is so high that 
they feel they can not afford to spend the money. 

This is a symptom of bad management. You expect the 
public to buy printing even at higher prices, knowing that the 
majority of it is for the purposes of direct advertising, and when 
they turn you down with the usual remark about the high cost 
of doing business you are ready with the reply that advertising 
reduces the cost of getting business, that it is less costly than 
salesmen, and easier to get in these strenuous days. Why not 
take a little of your own medicine and advertise right along, 
so that you will be in the position of many of your customers — 
full of orders and booking others for future delivery? 

Many printers have the idea that orders for printing can 
not be booked for future delivery, but they are mistaken. 
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The error is on their part in not getting after the orders soon 
enough by advertising for the business while they are still 
busy, and selecting such as will admit of being held for a rea- 
sonable time. If the printer waits until the customer is in 
urgent need of the job, it must be done at once, but if he gently 
urges him to place the order in time because of the shortage 
of labor, or the condition of the paper market, or some other 
equally good reason, there will be enough time allowed to 
enable the printer to fill the order without the rush. 

With the printers, as well as with other business men, the 
one who advertises all the time has the minimum of slack times 
and the nearest to a constant run of full time with but little 
overtime; and, after all, this is the ideal condition. To attain 
it you must have enough work offered to be able to select that 
which meets with the conditions of your plant and refuse the 
offers that would require the upsetting of your plant arrange- 
ment and make it necessary to work overtime. Under such 
conditions, also, the printer’s profits will be greater. 

There is no time like the present to inaugurate this system 
of handling your business. Advertise continually and select 
the orders from those offered. Give your own work the right 
of way and issue your advertising with the same regularity and 
care you would that of your best customer. 


Is the Electrotyper to Blame? 


The electrotyping business is firmly established as one of 
he necessary auxiliaries of the printing craft, and while it has 

zrown rapidly in the amount and quality of its product there 
is evidently still room for improvement in the latter according 
to one of our correspondents, who makes a bitter tirade against 
a certain electrotyper for furnishing poor plates. 

As this is no new dispute, it seems right to define here just 
where the printer’s responsibility ends and where the liability 
of the electrotyper begins. 

In this case the printer has forwarded proofs of the form 
that was sent to the foundry and of the plate that was received; 
in addition, he states that the form was carefully made ready 
on a hand proof-press before being sent to the foundry, and the 
underlay was securely attached to the bottom of the page. A 
letter to the electrotyper brought the following answer: “‘It 
is not unusual to get forms with underlays, but they are 
generally torn or wrinkled, and we always remove them before 
molding the form as we consider that our finishing. takes care 
of this and makes a better plate than we can get by molding 
with an underlay. We do not take press-proofs of the plates 
we make as that would add to the cost; in fact, we seldom take 
any proof from a finished plate.” 

There are the two sides of the same old dispute: The 
printer tries to get better plates by using the same manner of 
make-ready that he would if he were going to print the form, 
and expects to save that much time in the pressroom. The 
electrotyper takes the easiest way and trusts to luck to get by; 
he does not even try to provide himself with evidence that he 
has tried to make a good plate. 

In the present case there is a dispute that the electrotyper 
should pay for a certain portion of the extra make-ready 
caused by his carelessness. His defense is that the underlays 
were all torn and wrinkled, though he admits that the con- 
dition might be due to the way in which his wagon man handled 
the forms in sliding them into the boxes on the wagon; he 
also admits that he did not notify the printer that this was 
the case, because he was in the habit of paying no attention 
to the printer in his attempts to get better plates. 

In our opinion the electrotyper was at fault, because he 
knew that an attempt was being made to cut down the amount 
of finishing required on the plates, and because he was so 
indifferent that he did not take the trouble to make proofs of 
these plates and find that the cuts were so low that it was 
difficult to print them well, which fact he knew for his finisher 
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had cut the copper shell around some of them and attempted 
to drive them up. The printer’s proof, which is on coated 
paper, shows that all the cuts were fully type-high when it 
was made and that being mounted on metal they should have 
remained so when molded. Being familiar with the processes 
of electrotyping, we know that the shell will sometimes warp 
through the heat of tinning and backing up, and that straight- 
ening is necessary; but the fact still faces us that the average 
electrotyper actually receives any and all kinds of forms and 
molds them without proving them to see that they are level, 
the most that he does being to give the quoins an extra twist 
to make the form tighter, which in most cases does more 
damage than good because it often causes the bending of 
border lines and rules. 

There is no doubt that many printers are careless in sending 
forms to the foundry and expect too much of the electrotyper, 
but that is largely his own fault, for if the electrotyper refused 
to receive any form not properly locked up, or at least declined 
to mold it until the printer had done his share, this trade abuse 
would soon stop. 

It is up to the printer to send perfect forms to the electro- 
typer, and the latter should insist upon his doing so; but it is 
also the duty of the electrotyper to provide proper facilities 
for carrying those forms back and forth between the printer 
and the foundry. If his driver destroys underlays and thus 
causes imperfect plates, he is just as liable as if that driver 
had battered the form on the face and thus made it impossible 
to get good plates. 

There is no doubt that there is too little coéperation between 
these allied branches of the graphic arts, and it is well for the 
electrotyper to consider that the printer could get along with- 
out his service more easily than he could stay in business 
without forms from the printer. The making of electrotypes 
is an economic proposition for reducing the cost of printing, 
but it is possible to print direct from the type and cuts, as has 
been done on several occasions when the electrotypers were 
plagued by strikes among their workmen. On the other hand, 
the printer finds the use of electrotypes profitable and is, 
therefore, benefited by the electrotyper. What is needed is 
the getting together on this subject of forms and proofs and the 
formulation of positive rules on the subject for the guidance 
of each. 

There are other abuses in this interchange between these 
two branches, one of which we have listed for an early airing, 
and in this case it may be the printer who will be found guilty. 
In the case we have just considered there is no reason to doubt 
that the electrotyper is at fault, and it is his misfortune that 
the extra cost of make-ready was almost as great as the cost 
of the plates. 





WAR SUBSTITUTES. 


Economy for Waste. 

Coéperation for Criticism. 

Knowledge of Prices for Gossip about Profits. 
Cornmeal and Oatmeal for Wheat Flour. 
Fish for Beef and Bacon. 

Vegetable Oils for Animal Fats. 

The Garden Hoe for the Golf-Stick. 
Performance for Argument. 

Service for Sneers. 

Patriotic Push for Peevish Puerilities. 
Perishable for Preservable Foods. 

Greater Production for a German Peace. 

The Beef You Do Not Eat for the Rifle You Can Not Carry. 
Conservation for Conversation. 

Common Sense for Common Gossip. 
Marketing for Telephoning. 


Production for Pessimism. —Canadian Food Bulletin. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST PRINTERY. 


BY HENRY ALLEN. 


F YOU folks think that we Congressmen are 
able to get our printing done for nothing you 
have another guess coming. We don’t, and 
if we have it done in the Government Print- 
ing Office we pay more for it than if we had 
it done in one of the print-shops in Wash- 
ington. I know what I am talking about 

L— ==} for I have just had a job done and I saved 
myself ninety dollars.” Thus spoke Speaker Champ Clark 
at a meeting of The Colorado Society at its meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 2. The Speaker gave an address on 
“Washington Reminiscences,” and in the course of his remarks 
he dealt with the United States Printing Office, referring to it 
as the largest of its kind in the world. He said that it was 
started in the early part of the fifties owing to a dispute as to 
who should be the ‘‘organist,”’ as he termed it, of the Govern- 
ment. The “organist” was, in those days, the publicity man 
of the party in power and usually ran a newspaper and was 
the mouthpiece of the President and his cabinet. Owing toa 
difference of opinion a printing-office was established and it 
had been growing in dimensions ever since until it had reached 
such proportions as to have the distinction of handling more 
work than any other similar institution in the universe. 

Congressman Clark, in passing, mentioned that in the early 
days the office of Public Printer carried with it considerable 
perquisites, but that as time went on these had been elimi- 
nated. The whole of the work was done and billed at cost, 
and if any of the legislators wanted work done they had to 
pay for it. With a twinkle in his eye he said he delivered 
what he thought was a masterly address and as he was turning 
it over in his mind he became convinced that it ought to be 
read by other people; hence he was in the market for an edition 
of 40,000 copies. He scurried around for prices and was able 
to save himself the $90 mentioned above. 

The tribute paid by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the efficiency of the Government Printing Office 
as operated at present awakened in the mind of the writer a 
desire to see for himself the running of the largest printing- 
office in the world. The wish proved to be the father of the 
deed for on the following day his desire was gratified, and the 
courtesy that was extended to him by the officials was such 
as to recommend that all who are interested in the art preserv- 
ative should endeavor to see this busy printing-plant. 

A word picture of the actual working conditions in the 
mammoth establishment is hard to paint and perhaps would 
be out of place. The hum and noise of the whirl of 154 presses, 
most of which were in full operation, is almost indescribable, 
but my readers will better understand what the output of the 
plant is if I give in actual figures the statistics which were 
given to me by Public Printer Cornelius Ford, who gave me a 
cordial and instructive interview. During the year 1917 these 
presses ate up no less than 34,000,000 pounds of paper. This 
means that every day of the year from nine to ten carloads 
are run off on the presses. At the present time fourteen tons 
of postal cards are daily produced, in addition to the immense 
volume of other work, not forgetting 104,000 copies of the 
Official Bulletin, which is published for the Official Information 
Bureau, of which George Creel is the civilian head. Mr. Ford 
mentioned that in 1917 he sold no less than $104,000 worth of 
waste paper which came from the trimming of pamphlets, etc. 
Very little enameled paper is used, M. F. and S. & S. C. being 
the principal stock bought. Every pound of paper contracted 
for has to be manufactured to meet the standards which have 
been adopted, and it is rejected if it does not measure up to 
the specifications. At the present time the consumption of 
book-paper runs about four million pounds a month. 
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Naturally, the first question which came into my mind was 
if any difficulty had presented itself with regard to the delivery 
of these enormous quantities of stock. ‘‘No,” said Mr. Ford, 
“we have had but one case and that was very speedily over- 
come when we gave notice that unless the contract was lived 
up to the Government would take over the mill and operate 
it. The regular shipments began to come through the next 
day. I was in the market for some special stock but could 
not get much satisfaction here in Washington. I made a 
hurried trip to New York and at an expenditure of less than 
fifty dollars managed to get all the stock I wanted and saved 
over $10,000 to the Government. I am buying all the book- 
paper I need today at around six and six and a half cents a 
pound. The contracts are on public record and can be in- 
spected by any one.” What a contrast to the prices demanded 
and obtained by the jobbers throughout the country! 

Mr. Ford said he had little difficulty in securing help in 
his various departments. The number of employees on the 
pay-roll is now 5,700, and the average daily amount expended 
for labor is around $17,500. The conditions under which the 
employees work are good, for in the course of the year every 
one gets a month’s vacation with full pay. Three shifts of eight 
hours each are run, so the office operates twenty-four hours a 
day. In the monotype department last year, the output on all 
classes of work was 1,324,895,000 ems of type-matter, and the 
estimate for the coming year has been put at 1,397,000,000 
ems. The greatest number of employees are in the pressrooms 
and bindery. In March the bindery turned out over half a 
million pads of various kinds and punched 17,686,482 sheets 
of paper. In the bindery the daily use of flour for paste is 
one barrel. This Mr. Hoover considers a waste and Mr. Ford 
has a chemist at work on a formula to take the place of the 
flour. If he succeeds, so much more flour will go over the 
water for use in Europe. 

Every piece of printing which goes through the office must 
be billed to the department using it, at cost; no profit is 
allowed to be shown. Prior to the war the average monthly 
output was between $700,000 and $800,000, but when the war 
produced an extra volume it jumped to over a million per 
month and it will run to nearly $15,000,000 during 1918. 
When one takes into considertaion that these amounts are cost 
only, enormity of the output is little less than staggering. An 
average shop doing half a million a year is considered a factor 
of no mean character to be dealt with, but when this is multi- 
plied fifty times — which must be done in order to embrace 
the profit which is included in the sales or output of the smaller 
shop — the figures are better understood. 

The United States Printing Office is a complete plant in 
itself, making all its own half-tones, zincs, electrotypes, stereo- 
types, etc., and in addition employs a chemist to assist in the 
manufacture of the inks. The cost of inks at this time is very 
illuminating. The ordinary job black costs a fraction over 
14 cents, while for half-tone black the cost per pound is 25.8 
cents. Bronze-blue and the reds are averaging, at the present 
day, 48 cents. There is also a department for the manufacture 
of all the rollers. 

In spite of the facilities which are possessed by the office, 
it is unable to do all the work that is required by the various 
departments. Every month hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of work on what are termed exigency orders is being 
placed in various plants throughout the East. Millions of 
pamphlets are issued by the Public Information Bureau, the 
Food Administration and the various departments. The law 
requires that all this work shall be done by the Public Printer, 
but it would mean that the present plant would have to be 
enlarged to the extent of an expenditure of at least half a 
million dollars to cope with the increased demands of the 
departments. To get an appropriation of this magnitude 
would be a hard task even though there is being expended now 
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a sum of money which is over three times the amount it 
cost to build the Panama Canal. During the year 1917 the 
increased expenditures in the printing-office amounted to 
$130,000 and Mr. Ford expects that in 1918 it will come to 
$480,000. 

The student of printing-costs would do well to emulate 
Mr. Ford in his desire to get down to fine details in connection 
with what it costs to produce the various jobs that go through 
his mammoth plant. He insists on a minute and correct 
record of everything and can tell in an instant what his figures 
are in any of the various departments. No printer who goes 
to Washington should miss the opportunity of calling on Mr. 
Ford; he is assured of a hearty welcome and a trip through 
the world’s greatest printing-plant — which in itself is an edu- 
‘ation. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding as to what the 
‘emuneration of the Public Printer is. In years gone by, the 
fice carried with it a salary, and certain emoluments which 
nade it impossible to estimate what the position was really 
vorth to the holder. For instance, the sale of the waste paper 
was one of his perquisites, but that has all been done away 
with and the salary fixed at $5,500 a year, which, with the 
‘esponsibility that the office carries, is none too high; in fact, 
t is safe to say that any one in civil life would be paid far more 
han the Public Printer is if he had to control the output of an 
institution running into fifteen million dollars’ worth of work, 
igured at cost at that. 





OVERCOMING AN OBSTACLE. 
BY TEDDY FACEY. 


HE placing of a point-and-a-half or two-point 
hair-line rule border around a job set in light, 
delicate type often adds to its appearance in 
that a border “spots” the words confined 
therein and really seems to aid the eye in 
more quickly conveying their significance to 
the mind. An eight or six to pica light rule 
border falls far short of its intended purpose 

if the corners are not perfectly joined, for when gaping or 
“bungled” they detract considerably from the neatness of the 
finished product. 

Imperfect corners are no sign that such so-called ‘frail and 
flimsy” rules can not, with care, be mitered and used advan- 
tageously; neither do they always signify carelessness on the 
compositor’s part. The fact that a job enclosed in such a 
border will usually tie up all ““O.K.”, but fail, or slip, when 
put under the pressure of quoins and key, proves that if the 
mitering of the corners is not at fault, the job is not correctly 
slugged or spaced out in depth; that the matter is inaccurately 
set in width, or that the furniture used in locking up the job 
is imperfect. It is a trying proposition, especially when one 
is hurried, and a world of labor and patience has been expended 
on it. There is, however, a remedy for the trouble. 

In looking over some “junk” recently, I discovered an 
antiquated font of well-worn six-point link chain border that 
had been carefully put aside, instead of in the hell-box, where 
it rightfully belonged. With it were eight solid corner-pieces. 
What I mean by “‘solid”’ is that the angle was turned on one 
piece of metal, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 

At the time I had just finished the composition on a 
millinery opening card. You know what is required for this — 
a light, dainty job. 

After considerable trouble, I used a foundry cut and mitered 
labor-saving two-point hair-line rule as a border, with con- 
siderably more than the usual margin outside, and white space 
within. In order to get the shallow miter on the corners to 
remain in place, I enclosed the rule border with twelve-point 
slugs before I tied it up. 
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As I handled the out-of-date chain border an idea struck 
me with reference to mitered corners, which I proceeded to 
test out for my own satisfaction. 

Taking four of the eight corner-pieces and a coarse file, I 
eliminated about ten points from their height; that is, made 
them ten points shy of type-high, as shown in Fig. 2. Then, 
with a piece of “‘burred”’ rule I scraped away the dried ink and 
dirt from the inner side, until I got down to the bright metal, 
which I greased with tallow. Backed with a piece of wooden 
furniture, I drilled eight holes, 1-6 of an inch in diameter, in 
each corner-piece, countersinking them as I went along. (See 
Fig. 3 among the illustrations below.) 

Taking eight pieces of the foundry cut and mitered two- 
point hair-line rule four picas in length on the inside of the 
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miter, with fine emery-paper I polished them on the long or 
reverse side. Then, with a soldering outfit, I tinned them 
thoroughly on that side, wiping off the hot solder in haste 
until but the merest coating remained. Bringing the mitered 
ends together snugly, I lapped them outside with the doctored 
type-metal corners. On the inside, next to the brass, I steadied 
the corners by placing a 4 by 4 piece of metal furniture. 

When everything was plumb and true I clamped it all in 
a vise and by soldering through the flanged or countersunk 
holes, clinched the tinned surface of the mitered brass pieces 
of rule on the other side of them in as many places as there 
were holes. The smoothing off of the surplus solder at the 
holes to a level with the rest of the corner-piece ended the 
job. Since using this method I have not had further trouble 
with shallow, light-weight mitered corners. This is shown 
in Fig. 4. 





THIS IS NO JOKE. 


In these days of the high cost of living the following story 
has a decided point: 

The teacher of a primary class was trying to show the 
children the difference between the natural and man-made 
wonders and was finding it hard. 

“What,” she asked, ‘‘do you think is the most wonderful 
thing man ever made?” 

A little girl, whose parents were obviously harassed by the 
question of ways and means, replied as solemnly as the prover- 
bial judge: 

“A living for a family.” — Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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The Teaching of Printing From a Director’s 
View-Point. 


We are very glad to publish the following letter from the 
director of a department of a school in a city in one of the 
Western States, because it points out in a forcible manner 
what we think is the greatest handicap to the success of instruc- 
tion in printing in our schools. We allude to the paragraph 
in which the writer gives expression to his conviction that there 
is scarcely an administrator of educational affairs in the whole 
country who could go into the manual training shops and teach 
a lesson as it should be taught to give the work its greatest 
value. A majority of those teaching printing are practical 
mechanics who know their trade, but they are forced to do 
things that are incorrect because those who are at the head 
of our educational institutions are devoted to cultural attain- 
ments regardless of the practical and the possible. 


I have just finished reading the letter of Mr. Throssell and your 
answer (page 233, May issue). You will please pardon me for my boldness 
in presuming to discuss the subject of teaching printing, for my work is in 
other lines, although I am accredited as a teacher of printing. 

Your answer hits the mark squarely. There is not the slightest reason 
in making the school print-shop a playroom to use in an attempt, which is 
certain to fail, to coax boys and girls to do better work in their other 
school subjects. Such apparent success will not stand close scrutiny, 
although it may get past the superintendent and even fool some of the 
pupils and patrons. 

The difficulty about teaching printing in school is that it comes in at a 
time when there are pretty well established ideals in regard to manual 
training teaching, and it is classed as manual training and taught in the 
same manner. The fact, however, that the ideals in regard to teaching 
manual training are pretty well established does not necessarily make them 
correct, for sometimes even the majority is wrong. The real difference is 
not that teaching manual training as it is taught should not furnish a 
criterion for methods of instruction in printing, for the idea that the methods 
of one should be the same as the methods of the other is sound beyond 
question. The real trouble is that eighty per cent of the manual training 
taught in the schools has no industrial value and is worse than worthless 
from the standpoint of a branch of a liberal education. The only reason 
it is not as severely scored as the teaching of printing is that there is no 
one to do the scoring. If the mechanical trades would make as careful a 
study of the school manual training as the printing-trade has made of school 
print-shops there would not long be such worthless school shopwork to use 
as an illustration and reason for such methods of teaching printing. 

But I must not close without stating that although probably as much 
as eighty per cent of the school shopwork deserves the most severe criticism, 
there are by no means eighty per cent of the teachers who deserve such 
criticism. The shopwork is taught as it is because of the orders and ideals 
of those higher up rather than because the teachers believe in such methods 
of instruction. Of course there is a tendency to increase the number and 
percentage who agree with those higher up, for those who disagree are 
gradually forced out of the work and the fellow who does the work which 
suits the superintendent is the one who is advanced and gets the increase 
of salary. 

Finally, the difficulty is that those in authority | in our schools refuse to 
admit that handwork has any value other than that of helping to teach the 
other subjects, because they know nothing of the real values of the shop- 
work, printing, etc. 

There is scarcely an administrator of educational affairs in the whole 
country who could go into the manual training shops and teach a lesson as 
it ought to be taught to give the work its greatest value. They have no 
conception of a study that does not consist of memory drill. To them, 





BY W. H. HATTON. 


Instructors of printing are here offered the opportunity of discussing the various problems that arise during the course of their work. The editor will be glad to 
receive ideas and suggestions that will be of value to the fraternity. 
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means nothing. I recently visited one of the country’s most noted trade 
schools. The teacher of printing told me that his boys were learning sub- 
stantially nothing because he was compelled to keep them on work for the 
city that would not permit of instruction. The boys were fully aware that 
they were being exploited for the purpose of getting some figures to put in 
the annual report, and got even at every opportunity. They seemed to take 
every possible chance to throw the type out of the window or into the 
wrong case. This is not some little cross-roads school, but one that our 
great educators are telling us about. The work in the other shops was no 
better. The boys in one room were rushing out a lot of furniture without 
even time to attempt to teach correct methods of work. 

This is what the teaching of printing is up against, and what the whole 
problem of modern education is up against. In most of the work the sit- 
uation seems hopeless as there is no adequate organization to combat the 
condition. With the printing-trade there is some hope as you have an 
organization that can have an effect if it will only keep up the fight. Many 
of us hope that you will and we are ready to aid in any way we can, but the 
conditions seem overwhelming. Don’t condemn the teachers. There are 
many teachers who are not doing as they ought, but they would soon be 
eliminated if those whose ideals are right were given a chance to demon- 
strate what proper instruction can accomplish. If we could have a few 
print-shops in our public schools like those I saw some miles east of the one 
just described, a standard would soon be set that would compel others to 
follow, but that teacher is not likely to be tolerated in our public schools. 
His ideals would hinder his getting such a position. 


The Difference Between Prevocational and 
Vocational Work. 


There is more or less confusion over the meaning of the 
terms used in our schools to distinguish one grade of trade 
study from another. An intelligent discussion of subjects 
relating to the teaching of printing can not be conducted 
unless we all have the same conception of the scope of the 
work done in the several divisions of trade instruction. Upon 
request, Mr. Lewis A. Wilson, industrial director of the schools 
of the State of New York, has written the following, prefacing 
it with apologies for the shortness of his explanations and 
giving as his reasons the heavy demands now made on him 
for short, special war emergency courses. It will be seen 
from his description that all schools for the instruction of 
printing can be divided under the three heads of prevocational, 
trade preparatory and trade. 

“The fundamental difference between prevocational and 
vocational work is as follows: 

“‘Prevocational education is in the field of general educa- 
tion and is not in the field of special education. The pre- 
vocational work is introduced in the elementary schools to 
improve methods in general education, to give a boy a back- 
ground of experience which will enable him to make a wise 
selection of a trade, and to stimulate his interest in the work 
of the elementary school. The boys who are enrolled in the 
prevocational schools spend but a short time in each special 
line of work. The other subjects in the schools are not defi- 
nitely correlated with the shopwork that the boy carries on 
during this period of training. 

“On the other hand, the boy who enters a vocational, 
trade preparatory or pre-employment industrial school special- 
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izes in a trade for a period of two years. It is fair to assume 
that the boy has made up his mind to enter a certain line of 
work and is devoting two years to preparing himself for an 
advantageous entrance into the special field he has selected 
as his vocation. All the work in this type of school centers 
on the trade work of the boy. The drawing, mathematics 
and science are closely correlated with the shopwork the boy 
follows. The methods employed in the shop are more com- 
parable with the commercial methods than are those employed 
n the prevocational schools. The boys who enter the trade 
preparatory schools are fourteen years of age, and their course 
of training is usually two years in length, which carries a boy 
o an age where it is possible to enter industry. On the other 
iand, there is no special age requirement for 
dmission to a prevocational school, and as 

result the boy who enters a prevocational 
ourse at the age of twelve completes the 
ourse at the age of fourteen, and because of 
he rules governing the employment of young 
orkers in the trades it is impossible for him 
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is little difficulty in placing it with other ascending letters. 
There are still many letters, however, designed to resemble and 
retain characteristics of the early roman faces that have the 
“f” and “ff” kerned, and in script and italic types kerned 
letters are very common. In the use of these letters greater 
care is necessary, as rough handling by either the compositor 
or the stoneman will cause the delicate kerned parts to be 
broken. 

That part of a type leading from the face to the body has 
always been known as the beard, but typefounders often refer 
to it as the matrix depth. It is the depth of the mold from 
which the face is formed; the space between the lines and 
stems of the face is the counter. 

The shoulder of a type is that part of the 
top of the body below the face that extends 
to the side in which the nick is cut. It is 
a very important part of a type and must be 
taken into consideration whenever one body 
is aligned with another. 

The body of a type is that part which 
supports the face and is designed to meet 


CERIPH 





o enter them before the age of sixteen.” ¢ 


SHOULDER 


three requirements and to serve with equal 





The Parts of a Type. 


When the student begins to study print- 
ing, it is necessary that a lesson be given 
him upon the construction of type. The fol- 
lowing lesson with questions and answers is 
designed for that purpose, and any sugges- 
tions that would make the lesson more val- 
uable to both student and teacher will be 
welcomed by this department: 


PIN MARK 








importance the designer of type, the pressman 
and the compositor. 

The designer of the type-face controls the 
width of his letters so that he can surround 
BODY them with the correct amount of white space 
and vary the characters according to his taste. 
The average printer has very little to do 
with the form and style of the letters he uses, 
and depends almost entirely upon what the 








es HEIGHT — 


By far the most important tools a com- 


typefounder sells him and what is created 








positor handles are the types he assembles, 
and as it is necessary for the compositor to 


by the designer of type in the employ of the 
foundry. Early printers exerted a far greater 





refer to the parts of a type from time to 


influence upon the appearance of their work 





time in the performance of his work, the 


than the individual printer in these modern 





student should become familiar with the 


times for they were closely associated with 





names by which they are known. 
From the names given to denote the dif- 
ferent parts, it would seem that whoever 


the designer of the type-faces they used. 
Collectively, however, printers today influ- 
ence the typefounder and designer of type 
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was responsible for the terms used must have 
had the human form in mind, for we find 
that the face of a type is supported by the 
body, which in turn is supported by feet. 

The face of a type is that part which receives the ink from 
the rollers and, when under impression, imparts the ink to the 
paper. The principal parts of the face are the stem, ceriph 
and kern. The stems are the heavy down strokes which when 
used in combination with light lines produce contrast — a very 
necessary factor in letters that are easily read. They originated 
with the ancient scribes, who wrote with a reed sharpened to a 
point and held in a vertical position. The up strokes of the 
reed were light and the down strokes heavy. 

The student should pay particular attention to the ceriphs— 
which are the fine lines at the top and bottom of letters, because 
upon the formation of this part of a letter largely depends the 
style of the face. Rounding ceriphs are found on letters that 
are grouped as old-style romans and straight ceriphs are found 
on modern romans. In the old-style and modern roman 
letters, the ceriphs recede into hair-lines, while in the group 
of letters known as antique, the ceriphs are thick and print 
an even color. 

A projection over the body of a letter is known as a kern, 
and it is because of this that the lower-case “‘f,” 1” and ‘i’ 
were cast as logotypes or ligatures, so that the kern found on 
the lower-case “‘f{” would not interfere with ascending letters 
that followed, and cause one or the other to become broken. 
The lower-case ‘‘f” in most of our modern faces has been cast 
so that the entire face is now supported by the body, and there 


Showing the Names of the 
Different Parts of a Type. 


by favorable or unfavorable reception of new 
type-faces, for type will sell and be exten- 
sively used only when it meets popular 
approval. As printers, we should educate 
ourselves in the construction and adaptability of type- 
faces and should refuse to accept any but type-designs that 
are beautiful in line and color, and, above all, legible. 
As the body of a type supports the face, the width of the 
body must vary to accommodate the different characters. 
The letter “i” will not require as wide a body as the letter 
“‘w,”’ or a period as wide a body as the “‘e.””. The width of the 
type-body is called the set, and refers to the set of the mold 
used when the type is cast. 

The pressman is interested in the height of type. It is his 
duty to secure an even impression, and to obtain this even 
impression each type in the form must be cast to a standard 
height, for if one character is higher than those around it, that 
character will punch through the sheet when printed. Then 
again, if a character is lower than those around it, the impres- 
sion will not be sufficient on that particular letter to make it 
print, nor will the rollers ink it when passing over the form. 
One can readily see, then, the necessity of all type being cast 
to a standard height — which in America is .918 of an inch. 

The compositor insists that the typefounders cast each 
letter included in a font in such a way that when placed in the 
composing-stick, side by side, there shall be no difference 
in the bodies of the type assembled. This is absolutely 
necessary, as his duty is to assemble great quantities of types 
into a compact mass and, when assembled, to have them lift 
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from the imposing-stone when locked up in a form for printing. 
The side of the type-body, or the dimension running with the 
depth of the face, is called the standard of a type. The 
standard is a multiple of the typographic point, which is approx- 
imately a seventy-second of an inch. (To be accurate, 72 
points are .996 of an inch, but printers everywhere accept 72 
points as an inch, for it is close enough for practical purposes.) 

Near the top of the body on one side is the pin-mark, a 
small circular indention made in the process of manufacture 
by a small pin, which forms part of the type-casting machine. 

A nick is a hollow cut in the body of a type. Letters of 
some fonts carry three or four nicks and others only one. The 
nick is cut in the body to enable the compositor to distinguish 
one font of type from another, but more particularly to tell 
him how to pick the letter up so that when placed in the 
composing-stick, nick out, the letter or character will be in its 
correct position. A compositor does not, as a rule, look at the 
face of the letter he is picking from the type-case, but he does 
look at the nick, endeavoring at all times to carry his type to 
the composing-stick with the nick out. 

The groove is made by the typedresser, who planes, from the 
bottom of the type, a jet of metal that is left when the type is 
cast. This groove separates the bottom into two feet upon 
which the type rests. It is very important that the type rest 
upon both feet, for if it does not, the type will not print clearly. 

Type-metal of any kind consists, for the greater part, of 
lead, the balance being of tin and antimony, according to the 
grade of the metal. The property of the tin is to make the 
lead tough and fluid, while that of the antimony is to harden 
the lead and the tin, thus making it adaptable as a type-metal. 

This lesson is followed by a test covering the following 
questions and answers: 

1.—Describe the face of type. 

Answer.— The face of type is that part which receives the ink from 
the rollers and, when under impression, imparts the ink to 
the paper. 

2.— What are the principal parts of the face? 

Answer.— The principal parts of the face are the stem, ceriph and 
kern. 

3.— What is the difference between the ceriphs on old-style and modern 
roman letters? 

Answer.— On old-style romans the ceriphs are rounding, while 
on modern roman letters the ceriphs are straight and 
mechanical. 

4.— Does the style of a letter largely depend upon the formation of the 
ceriph? 

Answer.— It does. 

5.— Why are the lower-case f and i cast in a logotype? 

Answer.— So that the kern on the f will not be broken by the dot 
on the 7. 

6.— What is known as the matrix depth? 

Answer.— The distance from the face to the shoulder is known as 
the matrix depth. 

7-— Where is the shoulder located? 

Answer.— The shoulder is located below the face and extends to 
the side of the body in which the nick is cut. 

8.— What is the body of a type? 
Answer.— The body of a type is that part which supports the face. 
o.— Upon what does the designer of type insist? 
Answer.— That the width of the type-body be left with him to 
decide so that he can vary the character according to his taste. 
10.— To secure an even impression what does the pressman require of type? 
Answer.— That each character be cast to a standard height. 
11.— What is the height of type? 

Answer.— .g18 of an inch. 

12.— What must the typefounder do to meet the requirements of the 
compositor? 

Answer.— He must cast every letter so that when laid in the 
composing-stick, with the nicks out, there will be no difference 
in the bodies of the type assembled if taken from the same font. 

13.— To what part of the body does the standard apply? 

Answer.— To the sides of the type that are placed together when 

the nicks are in line. 
14.— When is type “off its feet’? 

Answer.— When it is in a slanting position in the stick or form and 
does not print clearly. 

15.— What are the chief ingredients of type-metal? 

Answer.— Lead, tin and antimony. 
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Keeping the Case Straight in the Printing Class. 


BY JOHN L. DEAL, INSTRUCTOR IN PRINTING, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


From time immemorial there has been a constant struggle, 
especially when there are any beginners in a printing-office, to 
keep the letters in their respective boxes, or to ‘‘keep the case 
straight.” Perhaps it might be of interest to hear how this 
result has been fairly well attained in a manual training room 
in printing where over two hundred boys use the same cases 
of type. 

The type equipment consists of one case of fourteen-point 
Century Old Style, one case of ten-point small caps, one case 
of ten-point italic and twenty-two cases of ten-point Century 
Old Style. These cases are used by over ten classes, from 6-a 
to 8-a, inclusive, the average attendance of each class being 
about twenty. Practically each case is used by ten different 
boys. How to keep the cases “clean” is the problem. The 
following solution has worked very well in at least two cases: 

The cases are numbered from one to twenty-five, and in 
each class, each boy has a case with a certain number assigned 
to him. He takes the same case every time he comes to class, 
and his number is entered after his name in the class record. 

First, an ordinary pad book and a sheet of paper were 
issued to each member of the first class of the term. The cases 
had already been placed upon the desks, and the pad backs 
were placed on the cases, and used to write upon. The paper 
was ruled off vertically into a number of columns and the first 
boy to have the case entered his name at the top of the first 
column. He then set up every letter in the lower-case ‘‘a”’ 
box and entered on the sheet, in the column under his name, 
the number of errors found in this box. He continued to sort 
out the lower-case boxes in alphabetical order until the end of 
the class period, and returned his case to the rack with the card 
and sheet of paper included. 

When the next class appeared, the boy having case—let us 
say No. 5 —entered his name at the top of the second column 
and continued to sort out the case in alphabetical order, 
starting where the boy preceding him left off. 

This method is carried out until the lower-case, points, 
figures, capitals, other characters, and finally quads and spaces, 
have all been sorted, taking perhaps two weeks or more, some- 
times the same boy or boys working on a case two or more 
times. 

The boy who sorts the spaces, having ascertained that all 
the letters and characters have been looked over and that he 
completes the spaces, requests the instructor to O. K. the 
sheet, which has been kept with the case and which shows how 
many different boys have worked on the case, and just how 
This boy assumes the responsi- 
bility that all letters and characters have been sorted out, and 
he very easily can do this by consulting the sheet. 

The instructor writes on the board, in a predesignated 
space, the number of the case and the date of O. K., as well 
as the class of the boy who asks for the O. K. 

Now let us follow case No. 5 further. After the case has 
been O. K’d, the next boy to take it may spend the first few 
minutes of the class period in briefly examining the case to see 
if there are any mistakes in it. If there are three or more 
mistakes in any one box, the boy will make out a complaint 
sheet having the following items: 

First: Name of complainant 

Second: Date 

Third: Class of complainant 

Fourth: How many mistakes in what box 

This complaint sheet is taken up at the end of the period 
and examined and assigned to the boy responsible for the errors. 

If the case has just been sorted, the error is entered agains! 
the boy sorting the box. If the case has been distributed i» 
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or used to set type from, the error is entered against the boy 
last having the case. If for any reason the boy in the class 
just preceding the complaint has not used the case, the error 
is placed against the boy in the next preceding class. This 
can be ascertained by consulting the class record. 

When it has been determined who is responsible for the 
error, it is entered against him in a predesignated place on the 
board which has been assigned to his class, in the following 
manner: 

INamexOl POY. BAVING*CASes. «<6 3.02 a2. sn oS 

(CEUSS ISTO e5 cee gupta a accor ce yr ee eae ae are era eae 

How many mistakes in what box.............-22- 2.4644 

ComplaintumaGes Dyers. caste faces nde ee ce ge lee 


This method has been found to be very effective for the 
following reasons: 

First.—A spirit of class rivalry can be started along lines 
of accuracy in keeping the cases straight. 

Second.—An accurate check can be kept on the scholar and 
any repeated mistakes remedied. 

Third—In one week any point not understood by the 
scholar can be detected. 

Fourth.—The same principle can be introduced into the 
lesson. 

Fifth.—Speed and accuracy can be obtained for the reason 
that the cases are in good order. 

Sixth.—Finally, the cases really are kept in an excellent 
condition. 

As the scholar takes up more advanced projects he can do 
so with the confidence that he can attain better results, and a 
better give-and-take attitude is engendered in the class. If he 
starts out to set type after rapidly looking over his case, and has 
proceeded a short time and comes across a box with wrong 
letters in it, he stops and takes out all the letters or characters 
in this box, and if he finds three or more mistakes he enters 
a complaint after the manner indicated above. It will be noted 
that all complaints are made against errors and not against 
any boy. This point can not be overestimated. 

Thus it can be seen, and thus it has been established, that 
the complaint system of keeping the cases straight has proved, 
in at least two cases, to meet a real need. The plan should 
prove equally successful in all schools. 


Ten Reasons for Joining the International Association 
of Teachers of Printing. 


President Donnelly of the International Association of 
Teachers of Printing sends us for publication the following ten 
reasons why teachers of printing should become members. 
President Donnelly’s enthusiastic work for the association 
affords strong proof of his statement in article two. 

1.— Because the organization will help us help our pos- 
terity. 

2.— Because the officers are men who are full of ‘“‘pep’ 
and want to reach a certain goal and will lend their best efforts 
to that end. 

3.-— Because united we can standardize courses of study, 
equipment, etc. 

4.— Because we can check evils as they crop up. 

5.— Because it will bring us many reforms redounding to 
the benefit of Vocational training. 

6.— Because it will help us find true conditions. 

7-— Because it will bring good fellowship into our ranks. 

8.— Because it will give us that which is so necessary — 
“back-bone.” 

9.— Because it will give us an opportunity to compare 
notes with our fellow teachers and interchange ideas. 

10.— Because it will give us an opportunity to invite author- 
ities or experts to lecture to us from time to time in the inter- 
est of our greater knowledge. 


’ 
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An Appeal to Reason — Concerning the Introduction 
and Conduct of Printing Courses in 
the Public Schools. 


BY F. W. ENGELHARDT, TEACHER OF PRINTING, CINCINNATI 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Even before the United States Government, through the 
mediums of the President’s message and the passing of the 
Smith-Hughes Bill, took cognizance of the needs of the coun- 
try’s industries and officially fathered the movement for 
vocational education, much was said concerning the value of 
printing as an educational subject. 

The urgent need for a class of apprentices of much broader 
capacity than those of the past has produced a problem which 
may be approached from several aspects. Let us in this article 
consider, for a moment, printing from five of the most fre- 
quently discussed phases: (1) Printing as an academic subject; 
(2) as a continuation subject; (3) as a codperative subject; 
(4) as a vocational subject; (5) as a prevocational subject. 

Many and prolonged have been the complaints of not only 
employing printers but of the business and professional men 
generally that for some unexplained reason the boys who come 
to them for employment at the end of their school careers are 
woefully deficient in the use of business English and arithmetic, 
notably so in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, sentence 
structure, paragraphing and syllabication. This article is in 
no way intended as a criticism of the methods of teaching 
English or arithmetic, but the complaint above referred to is 
very general, and the introduction of printing as a school 
subject, if properly directed, may tend to improve the situation 
materially. 

An instance typical of the general complaint may be found 
in an article published in THE INLAND PRINTER, of April, 1917. 
This article, captioned ‘‘ After the War, What?” is composed 
of extracts from an address delivered by F. C. Schwedtman, 
of the National City Bank of New York, before the Wisconsin 
Commercial and Industrial Congress, held at Madison under 
the auspices of the Department of Economics of the University 
of Wisconsin. I quote from the article as follows: 


Bringing Education and Business Together. 


“Our common schools must be brought closer to business 
and to the practical needs of every-day life. Vocational 
schools in particular are a step in the right direction. They 
act on the principle that there is no better way of learning to 
do a thing than by doing it, and to reinforce principles by 
processes during the formative years of a young man’s life. 
They received mention by the President in his message to 
Congress December 5, in which he said: ‘At the last session 
of the Congress a bill was passed by the Senate which provides 
for the promotion of vocational and industrial education, 
which is of vital importance to the whole country because it 
concerns a matter too long neglected, upon which the thorough 
industrial preparation of the country for the critical years of 
economic development immediately ahead of us in a large 
measure depends.’ 

“This matter of an educational system in the common 
schools, which is inadequate for our industrial needs, has 
come home to us in the National City Bank very strongly. 
Our educational department has noticed that, without exag- 
geration, nine out of ten boys who come to us for employment 
are ill-fitted for any position, either in this or any similar 
institution. We have been forced by business needs to develop 
the boy’s work especially in our general educational program. 
From the time the boy enters the bank after a scientific phys- 
ical and mental examination, we expend our greatest effort in 
remedying faults acquired in earlier training. For an hour a 
day they are taken away from their regular bank work and 
given the most practical training we can devise in arithmetic, 












business English, office practice and fundamentals in banking, 
or, in general, what might be called, with no reflection at all 
upon the boys, ‘neglected education.’ 

“The need which we, in common with all business men, 
feel for better-trained recruits to industry, is so pressing that 
right now we have under consideration a plan for establishing 
an apprenticeship system which will take boys from sixteen 
to seventeen years old and give them a scientific training for a 
banking career.” 

(1) It is the writer’s theory that the trouble, in a large 
measure, is this (especially the teaching of English): The 
student is given too much theory and too little practice. From 
the opening of the school term he is given a great measure of 
oral and mental work, with an occasional written test. After 
the test, if the papers are returned at all, they are given to the 
student to note his errors. This notation is almost universally 
mental, and so does not stick. Before the student has time 
for but the briefest notation of errors he is again crowded with 
more advanced theoretical work and the notation is entirely 
lost. Here, to my notion, is the field for the greatest good of 
a printing course — not in the manual training or industrial 
arts course, but in the general course, as a laboratory of applied 
English. If the author’s theory is correct, and the student 
were sent to the English (or printing) laboratory at designated 
regular periods to apply the theory he has learned in the class- 
room, a vast improvement would be noted in the capacity of 
the recruits for industry in any line of endeavor. Arithmetic 
could be applied in the same way. ‘Teach arithmetic and 
English by doing them. An English laboratory is just as 
important as a chemistry laboratory, and in these days no 
educator would even think of teaching chemistry or physics 
without a laboratory. The introduction of special training in 
the business English of the present day, with the practical 
application which might be had through the printing labora- 
tory, would be the most far-reaching in its effects of any 
addition to the school curriculum of modern times. When we 
consider the efforts made in modern high schools to prepare 
students to meet university and college requirements, and find 
that the cultural training is for practically ten per cent of the 
student body, and that ninety per cent are, through force of 
circumstances, compelled to enter the commercial world as 
wage-earners, it would seem but fair that he should pursue 
only such subjects as would enable him to equip himself to 
intelligently master business forms, correspondence, market 
values, etc., rather than the classics; and, in addition, such 
forms of mathematics as will logically come to him for solution 
in the business world. 

(2) As a continuation subject, the foregoing idea should be 
carried out with still greater zeal. The boy who works at the 
printing-trade should be given in school only that which the 
shop has neither the time nor the facilities for giving, namely: 
the fundamental principles underlying the various processes in 
the printing industry, using the equipment for demonstration 
only. 

(3) As a coéperative part-time subject the foregoing applies 
with ever-increasing force, but with two years of full-time 
school work to prepare the student to work into the shop 
organization intelligently. As a suggestion, the second year 
of the course should be given over largely to teaching of actual 
technical processes before the student enters the shop on 
half-time schedule. 

(4) As a vocational subject the sole aim should be to 
improve the student’s ability to master business English and 
arithmetic intelligently, using the equipment to give him an 
intelligent and comprehensive survey of as many of the proc- 
esses used in the industry as the equipment of the plant will 
permit, always sedulously avoiding specialization in any 
branch as the time for that has not yet come. If the student 
must have specialization, let it come in a postgraduate course 
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of two years, making a total of six school years in printing. 
With this kind of training, the boy will be fit material at the 
end of his high-school career for the special work in the print- 
ing world which he will have selected as his life-work. He will 
then be the kind of apprentice with whom the business man 
will have the minimum amount of trouble in adjusting to his 
allotted place in the business organization. 

On this plan the employer and artizan can meet on common 
ground for the good of the industry and with no injustice to 
the boy or his future. 

(5) The term prevocational, it seems to me, is uncalled for 
and vague, as applied to educational lines, because, to be 
operative, it would take the child of less than thirteen years 
of age into consideration. No one can reasonably tell at that 
age what the line of the child’s life endeavor will be — least 
of all the child himself. 


Dangers. 


There are a number of conditions which must be avoided 
if this valuable branch of education is to do its utmost good 
for mankind and if the printing industry is to be saved from 
utter prostitution. 

The first of these is the idea which some school authorities 
have that their printing-rooms save money by producing all 
of their numerous school forms, blanks and miscellaneous 
printing. There is too little constructive and instructive edu- 
cation in this kind of work to do the student any permanent 
good. It also has a tendency to lessen his interest in the 
study of the art, for he feels and knows that he is being 
exploited. The psychological effect is harmful. This kind of 
work can be had very cheaply in the open market, but is 
costly as a school-plant proposition, and, once started, it grows 
in volume until there is practically no time left for teaching, 
and the boy becomes a workman without salary rather than 
a student. 

The next danger is that of the teacher of printing who has 
the effrontery to design an elaborate technical course which he 
knows, if he will stop to give the matter a thought, can never 
be covered in the limited time allotted by the school curric- 
ulum. Go the country over and scan the courses laid out by, 
or for, printing teachers; you will find that most of them 
allow a maximum of one and one-half hours daily four or five 
days a week and not to exceed forty school weeks — three 
hundred hours a year, or one thousand two hundred hours for 
the course. In this time the course prescribes the teaching of 
every phase of the printing industry, from estimating to the 
finished product — even the mechanism of the linotype and 
monotype — and then reaches out and teaches the entire news- 
paper and magazine business. Just think of it! The entire 
printing industry taught in one thousand two hundred hours, 
one hundred and fifty eight-hour days, or five months, with a 
few fonts of type, a hand paper-cutter and usually one or two 
small Gordon presses. 

I saw within the past six months a tentative summer-school 
course where, in addition to all of this, excursions to seven 
kinds of commercial plants were provided for — and all of this 
in two ten-weeks’ courses. Sounds like the advertisement, 
‘Ragtime taught in twenty lessons,” doesn’t it? 

Let us get down to bed-rock and teach, not the printing- 
trades, but fundamental principles underlying the greatest art 
in the world, and let this art again be the business and pro- 
fessional man’s salvation by becoming the best vehicle for 
teaching business arithmetic, business English and business 
efficiency! 





WITH APOLOGIES TO CREEL. 


“‘Pa, what’s a press censor?” 
“‘He’s a man who knows more than he thinks other people 
ought to, my son.”— Boston Transcript. 
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Number of Collectives and Punctuation. 


H. B. B., Ventura, California, asks: ‘‘Should we say ‘The 
fire department are agents’ or ‘is agents’? In punctuation, 
should the style followed by some of the leading magazines 
be used in newspaper work?” 

Answer.— When the person speaking uses a collective 
noun with the thought that each member is an agent it is right 
to say “are agents.”” When the thought is of one agency held 
by the collection as a whole “‘is agent”’ is the correct expression. 
‘Is agents” can never be right. In the advertisement which 
prompted the question the meaning is undoubtedly that 
individual members are agents, not that the department as 
a whole is an agent. The same reasoning applies to a company 
or corporation. The question as to punctuation is too blindly 
asked for direct answer. Whether in a magazine or a news- 
paper, the punctuation should be dictated by common sense. 
Points should be used where necessary to make the meaning 
clear, and omitted where not necessary for this. As De Vinne 
says: “The function of points is to make expression intelligible. 
Punctuation tries to do this by separating the words that are 
not closely related, and by keeping together those that are 
related.” People in general may well be helped in knowing 
just how by Teall’s book on ‘Punctuation,” published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, for $1. 


Proper Adjectives with Un- Prefixed. 


W. A. B., New York, writes: ‘‘What is one to do about 
capitalizing words derived from proper names preceded by 
un-? Today I saw this in print: ‘We do not dare to eat a 
meal that is Unhooverized.’ It looks funny. The other day 
I saw this: ‘The dispatch seems to be badly Creeled.’ Sup- 
pose I want to ask, ‘Who will uncreel it?’ Shall I write 
Uncreel, un-Creel, or (what seems indefensible) unCreel? To 
write un-Shakespearean seems quite natural, and I think we 
commonly meet un-American. Yet I can not discover any 
logic underlying this use. Un- is an English prefix denoting 
privation, and does not tolerate the hyphen, as do pro- and 
anti-, which are imported. I have no doubt that the hyphen 
is correct, according to usage. Is it correct also in theory?” 

Answer.— The words inquired about are almost all mere 
nonce-words, and altogether too infrequent to demand much 
attention. In such cases it is not worth while to theorize. It 
is better to accept usage as it is, when there is an established 
usage, and when we have no established usage we are at liberty 
to do as we choose without fear of criticism. No one would 
ever trouble himself with criticism of detail so utterly unim- 
portant; at least, so it seems to me. Search in books for 
authoritative decision in such cases is useless, as the books do 
not mention them. My personal decision is uncompromisingly 
adverse to the first form mentioned by our correspondent. I 
can see no reason for writing any such form as Unhooverize 
or Uncreel, although I can guess a reason that may have led 
others to do so. It may have been supposed to be analogous 
4-7 
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to proper adjectives like Cispadane and nouns like Ciscaucasia; 
but to me this analogy is non-existent, and I should write all 
these words with a hyphen and the capital, like un-American. 
Believing, as our correspondent does, that the hyphen is correct 
according to usage, I can not see any need of further study 
as to theory. 


Pronouns for the Supreme Being. 


O. J. M., Los Angeles, California, writes: “‘In ruling on 
the capitalization of ‘nouns and adjectives used to designate 
the Supreme Being or Power,’ the Manual of Style of the 
Chicago University Press says: ‘And all pronouns referring 
to same, when not closely preceded or followed by a distinctive 
name, or unless such reference is otherwise perfectly clear.’ 
Is this simply a notion of its maker, or is it the generally 
accepted rule? I have seen a ruling that ‘all pronouns except 
those commencing with w, who, whom, or whose, should be 
capitalized.’ Yet in Wilson’s ‘Punctuation’ (p. 261) the rule 
is, ‘Pronouns referring to God and Christ should not begin 
with capitals unless they are used emphatically with the noun. 
Hymns and prayers are often disfigured by the unnecessary 
use of these letters... My own opinion is that personal pro- 
nouns (not possessive pronouns) are properly capitalized when 
referring to the Divine Being, but only when emphatic and 
unaccompanied by a noun; for example: 

O Thou, who dwell’st throughout all space, 
And mak’st the world thy throne.” 

Answer.—I do not know of any subject on which our 
grammarians have left us more uninformed than on this subject 
of the use of capitals. Consequently it is not surprising to find 
inadequate ruling in a book of styles made for a set of printers. 
My own personal experience with these pronouns among 
printers is that the only rule widely recognized by them is that 
all pronouns for Deity except who, whom, and whose must 
be capitalized when they show plainly such reference, whether 
with or without a name directly accompanying. At the same 
time I personally agree with Wilson that many prayers and 
hymns are disfigured with the use of many unnecessary 
capitals. However, aside from disagreeing with one point of 
differentiation attempted by our correspondent, I do not fee! 
inclined to attempt any new rule. No assent can be given to 
the attempt to capitalize personal and not possessive pronouns. 
The possessive pronouns are as truly personal as any others, 
and must be included with the others. The only authorized 
ruling on these pronouns that seems worth reproducing is that 
by Theodore L. De Vinne, given in ‘‘Correct Composition,” 
page 110, as follows: “‘The pronouns Thee, Thou, and Thy 
{and Thine], He, Him, and His, specifying God, always begin 
with a lower-case letter in the Bible, but in hymn-books and 
other manuals of devotion it is usual to give them a capital 
letter. The pronouns that, which, who, whose, and whom, 
referring to Deity or divine attributes, do not take a capital 
letter. The capitalizing of a pronoun is contrary to the general 
rules of English grammar, but for this purpose capitals have 
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found approval for many years, and when a compositor or 
proofreader finds such pronouns consistently capitalized in 
manuscript he should not make or suggest their alteration to 
lower-case letters.” In fact, some printers think these capitals 
of pronouns are all absolutely demanded by reason and rule, 
and some think there is neither reason nor rule that calls for 
them; and the same difference appears among writers. 


O’Clock in Head-Lines. 


A. L. C., Corning, Iowa, asks us to decide a dispute: “A 
dispute has arisen here as to the correct capitalization of the 
word o’clock when it occurs in an ‘upper and lower’ line. I 
hold that it should be ‘o’Clock.’ My reasoning is that o’ 
stands for ‘of the,’ and should not be capitalized, while the 
‘boss’ writes the word O’clock, and has marked it so on my 
proof. Which is right?” 

Answer.— In such a case I should greatly prefer to cite 
recognized authorities; but I can not find any mention of the 
matter in books. My own opinion is that the *‘ boss” mentioned 
is on the wrong side of the fence; reason is all against his way, 
and in favor of the other way. But why should an operator 
or compositor dispute with his “‘boss” about such matters? 
In most circumstances he will certainly find it best to do what 
the man in authority dictates, no matter how well he knows it 
to be wrong. One of my earliest lessons in proofreading was 
that a certain customer’s innumerable and mostly non-sensible 
commas must be inserted in his work. 





THE EDITOR VERSUS THE PROPRIETOR. 


The normal and healthy condition for the press is that 
“there should be a large number of newspapers with 
moderate circulations freely competing with each other.” 
This is the view of an English journalist, who frankly avows 
himself as ‘‘one of the old school” — Mr. J. A. Spender. His 
comment in The Westminster Gazette (London) deals primarily 
with British conditions, but as the organization known as 
“The Northcliffe Press” has its counterparts in this country, 
his observations are not without point for us. The ideal which 
he sets up, he declares, ‘‘gives variety of opinion and full 
employment for free and vigorous minds.”” On the other hand: 

‘Our present tendency is to few newspapers with enormous 
circulations, and those few controlled by still fewer proprietors. 
An immensely greater number of newspapers is sold today than 
twenty years ago, but the increase is merely the multiplication 
of the same thing, and, so far at least as the journalism of 
opinion is concerned, there has been no corresponding increase 
of brains and ability in its production. The public would be 
astonished if it knew how few writers are regularly engaged in 
political journalism in these times and how little opportunity 
there is for the exercise of a free judgment. The trust principle 
has exactly the same result in journalism as in all other trades. 
It establishes the contro] of the boss by depriving the worker of 
a free market for his talents, and constantly increases the power 
of the one and diminishes the power of the other. Whether 
this makes for a more efficient and commercially successful 
type of newspaper is not for me to judge, but it is undoubtedly 
a disaster for the journalism of opinion, and, I believe, a danger 
to the State. 

“During the thirty-three years which I have been con- 
nected with journalism I have seen the power of the editor 
and writer constantly diminishing and the power of the pro- 
prietor constantly increasing. The relation of proprietor and 
editor was till late in the last century one of the most honorable 
features of English journalism. It was a free partnership 
founded on identity of view, worked on both sides with for- 
bearance and courtesy, and sufficiently regulated by the custom 
of the profession. Proprietor and editor were necessarily 
agreed about the general policy of the paper, but its daily 
control rested entirely with the editor, and it was part of his 
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contract that he should be free from dictation or instruction 
of any kind. That the editor should have the confidence of 
the proprietor and that the proprietor should, within this limit, 
give him and his staff all the latitude that free minds must 
have, if they are to work effectively and honestly, were the 
conditions of this honorable service, and under them the work- 
ing journalist was seldom, if ever, compelled to write against 
his judgment or his conscience. These are the only conditions 
in which the journalism of opinion can be honest, vigorous 
and independent, and the working journalists must make an 
effort to get them re-established if they wish to keep up the 
repute of their profession. Journalists can neither do justice 
to themselves nor serve the public honestly in a syndicated 
press producing opinion to a pattern designed by its proprietor. 
If that press is to be the model, the profession of journalism 
will not be recruited from independent and self-respecting 
men.” — The Literary Digest. 





CUTTER-STICK ECONOMY. 


BY C. M. MAHOOD. 


We have a cutter that takes a stick 114 inches square, a 
size that we have had difficulty in procuring from local shops 
because their two stock sizes of rock maple were 1 and 2 
inches, each of which was impractical to use. Therefore we 
took one of the regular size sticks, selecting one that was 
perfectly straight and well seasoned, and had a recess exactly 








53g of an inch square mortised in the side. We then had all 
the 114-inch sticks on hand cut down to this size, which gave 
us four sticks 5 of an inch square to each of the old size with 
two good cutting faces and one-half the old face available. 
Then we had a supply of new sticks cut up, but 54 of an inch 
instead of 114 inches square, and the saving in the cost was 
remarkable. The 5-inch stick gives two cutting points to 
each side and the same service as the 14-inch stick, and we 
can now have sticks made from scraps at the local shops and 
save not only in the cost but also all the transportation 
charges. These small size sticks are just as practical in every 
way, and one only needs to use care in not coming down 
unnecessarily hard on the final stroke, which might cause the 
narrower stick to split, though this has never happened with us. 





OUT OF DATE. 


Advertiser —I should like to have this placed next to 
pure reading-matter. 

Modern Magazine Editor — Oh, but we don’t print that 
kind of stories any more. — Judge. 
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FROM COPYHOLDER TO PROOFREADER. 


NO. I10.— BY H. B. COOPER. 


the necessity for discrimination. Oftentimes 

there is a subtle distinction between the uses 

of capital letters and lower-case — not an 

absolutely clear-cut line. It may not be a 

case of right or wrong at all, but style, or 

——=$} customer’s preference, or even the exigencies 

of the printing-office. Some of the finer points of capitalization 
are well brought out in the following illustrative examples: 

1.— Spinach — Can it or Dry It. 

2.— The Old Versus the New. 

3.— Her essay, The All-Round Woman Versus the Special- 
izing Genius. 

4.— I never tired of hearing about Cinderella and the prince. 

5.— Our men are doing their part with the f¢ricolor of 
France flying beside the Stars and Stripes. 

6.— The sunlight falls across the silken folds of the zational 
colors and the dark blue flag of the Navy, where they stand 
draped side by side on the altar. 

These are half a dozen examples of what I call capitalization 
for equality, or balance — not unlike the “‘parallel construc- 
tion” of rhetoric. In the heading 1, the capitalizing of the 
last word Jt suggests that the two coérdinate clauses Can It 
or Dry It should preferably look alike — not different from 
each other. In 2 and 3, The Old is balanced by The New, and 
The All-Round Woman by The Specializing Genius. In 4, 
Cinderella and her Prince must not go capped and lower-case 
through the story, since they go together — true lovers. One 
is just as much the hero as the other is the heroine of the 
fairy tale. In 5 and 6, remember the principle “‘Treat them 
both alike,” applied in cases where it would seem invidious to 
make any difference at all. Especially at such a time as this, 
it is a happy thought to do honor to our Ally’s flag, as to our 
own, when we see the two flying together in the breeze. So 
also our National colors, draped on the altar side by side with 
our flag of the Navy, call for a patriotic touch that the proof- 
reader knows how to give. 

I love these little style touches, which help one to visualize 
the scenes before him. True proofreading, this. 

And now, my copyholder friends, you will perhaps appreci- 
ate the main reason for my advocacy of the free mind for 
proofreading — the mind so little burdened, consciously, with 
elementary detail work of spellings, divisions, etc., that it can 
concentrate upon the most important things: the sense of 
what it reads, and general literary and typographical effects. 

I may as well mention that the above examples are taken 
from my daily work in the Curtis proofroom. You could find 
examples galore of everything you need between the covers of 
The Saturday Evening Post; and since I have a little to do with 
its production, supposing you accept it as a weekly style letter 
from me to my friends. I hope you will study it, for your own 
good, so that when this series of articles shortly comes to an 
end I can continue to help you through the magazine, some of 
whose pages have gone into foundry with my O.K. Perhaps 
I may be pardoned for commending to you “Curtis style.” 
You will find it up to date, and safe to follow always. 

We can not spend much time together in sorting out the 
contents of that full waste-basket labeled ‘‘Style,” which was 
left over from our last month’s study of Capitalization. You 
will have to continue the study by yourselves, perhaps in the 
“wee sma’ hours,” as I did. I remember sixty hours, by 
actual count, that I spent poring over style-books while others 
slept. I compared one with another, made my own definite 
choices, and learned not only what to use judiciously but what 
to discard judiciously. 
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By that time I had been thrown altogether upon my own 
resources in the proofroom. I could no longer ask the reader 
at the desk next to mine, because there was no desk next to 
mine. For better or for worse, I was guiding the destinies of 
a large printing-plant myself. The last time that I had con- 
ferred with the foreman about the capitalization of a wretched 
piece of copy that had come in to be set on the machines he 
frankly dismissed me with the words: ‘If I had the authority 
that I have given to you, I should settle these matters myself.”’ 
I could not ask him anything more after that, could 1? Sol 
was left alone with my books — the honors of the proofroom, 
and likewise its responsibilities, all mine! 

Recently I was looking over one of my old style-books, 
with its voluminous pages of rules for capital letters grouped 
as follows: Capitalization of Religious Terms, 2 pp.; of Proper 
Names, 2 pp.; of Titles of Various Kinds, 2 pp.; of Institutional 
Names, 1 p.; of References and of Ordinals, 14 p.; Capitaliza- 
tion in General, and Small Caps, 214 pp. Total, 10 pp. 

“Oh, what a dry book!” exclaimed my friend, the ambitious 
would-be proofreader. ‘‘Your copyholders would never read 
a book like that for style.” 

‘“‘And why not, pray? I read many a book like that, and 
mastered its contents.” 

“That’s different.” 

“Not at all.” 

I showed her my Style Book of the Government Printing 
Office at Washington. Some one had given me the tip, in the 
old days, to send for it — the price being merely nominal — 
and I had made a special study of it from cover to cover. 
There were eleven fine-print pages devoted to the subject of 
Capitalization. Cumbrous and difficult though the book was, 
I found that it helped my authority in the proofroom to be 
able to say, regarding any matter of style which I favored: 
“T believe it is the accepted style of the Government Printing 
Office at Washington.” Few cared to put up an argument 
with me after that — it had such a sound of finality about it. 

Then I took from my shelves, to show my friend, De Vinne’s 
book, ‘“‘The Practice of Typography,” which had helped to 
make a proofreader of me; copies of THE INLAND PRINTER, an 
old friend of mine; private note-books and scrap-books to help 
in my work; also numerous novels produced in the best styles 
of the University Press, Houghton Mifflin, Harpers, Appleton, 
J. B. Lippincott, and others, actually purchased by me at the 
bookstores when I could ill afford the outlay, in order that I 
might make comparative studies of them. I had realized the 
broadening influence of familiarity with various accepted 
styles. In most of these volumes I had found a few mis- 
spellings, and a few other errors, the result of carelessness, 
which had greatly encouraged me with the thought that 
perhaps poor unaccustomed I could have done as well. Some- 
times, even, I had the temerity to imagine that I could have 
done better! So, whether from the excellences of others’ work 
or from the little slips here and there, I learned my lessons; 
I understood the necessity of being able to keep up to the 
times by rearranging any old set of rules to meet the demands 
of the present day; and gradually the consciousness dawned 
upon me that I — one-time copyholder — was in the proof- 
reader class myself, a fair competitor in the field, and with no 
particular handicap to keep me from winning. 

My friend was speaking: ‘‘Just for the joy of conquest,” 
she said, ‘‘I myself am tempted to take up the study of proof- 
reading. Certainly it is an education in itself, since all the way 
along one can not but drink pretty deep of the fountain of 
knowledge. 

‘Even I could be very easily inspired and helped to become 
a proofreader by your lessons. And surely, were I a copy- 
holder, I would never rest content until I had made my own 
excursions along the lines you have laid down, and then away, 
away into the vistas beyond. 
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“‘T am sure that in proofreading, as in everything else, good 
habits are only formed through often and often, figuratively 
speaking, taking a whip and whipping down the lions which are 
roaming the pathway to proficiency and efficiency. Just a 
moment! Let me tell your copyholders what these Jions are: 
One is named Lacking Ambition; another, Is It Worth While? 
Another, This Is Good Enough. I have also heard of one 
named What Do I Care? Stepping stealthily by his side, his 
mate J Should Worry! And last but not least, J Can’t. When 
you come along to this especial one, take a pair of tailor’s 
shears, step up quietly to the terrifying thing, adopt the 
prescribed method of looking him straight in the eye. Bran- 
dishing the shears might help to hypnotize him, and while he 
is still under the hypnotic influence step round and cut off his 
tail. Then you'll find out what a cowardly creature the lion 
is, for he’ll go off roaring with pain while you hold as trophy 
the tail of the lion called J Can’t. And no amount of dollars 
will tempt you to exchange that consciousness of having con- 
quered your own fears. I forgot to speak of the lioness who 
trails along, oh, so quietly, pussyfooted by the side of J Can’t. 
Her name is J Don’t Know Enough. There’s only one way to 
conquer her: Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest — not 
the lioness but some other things, until you have bearded her 
in her own den. And if you would make a finish of her, again 
let me say: Read, mark, learn and — you will know that you 
know; also what you know. For there is no mortal under 
the sun who can stand so confidently on the hill of con- 
quest as those who have knowledge whereof they speak. 
Surely copyholders, too, can be among them; for I can vouch 
for the fact that all the seats are not taken on this particu- 
lar hill.”’ 

Epitor’s Note.— There will be two more articles in this 
series, making twelve in all, which constitutes a year’s instruc- 
tion for copyholders who would advance to the position of 
proofreader. Mrs. H. B. Cooper, the author of the series, 
generously invites copyholders or others who have been helped 
by her articles to get in touch with her direct, her address 
being 5626 Stewart street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Cooper promises a personal reply to all letters received. 


A TIME AND PATIENCE SAVER. 


BY TEDDY FACEY. 


There are very few shops of any size throughout the United 
States that do not have the printing of one or more ‘standing 
jobs” of a statistical character that come in periodically. In 
many cases the changing of perhaps the figure columns on each 
page constitutes the bulk of the work. If the figures on the 
right ‘“‘touch” the down or separating rules which form the 
columns — as they usually do — the compositor who handles 
the page has an arduous task before him. 

To grab, or lift, the figures with any degree of assurance 
necessitates forcing the prong of the tweezers down between 
the figures and the rule. This must be done in order to secure 
a firm hold on the type and thus lessen the probability of the 
tweezers slipping and either ruining or marring its face. 

When the figures are held off on the right by at least an 
en quad, the actual labor in executing the work on the page 
is lightened fully fifty per cent, practically all danger of the 
tweezers slipping is avoided and time is saved. 

But the size of the page will not always permit of the use 
of an en quad in each figure column. Besides, some of the 
best authorities contend that it is typographically proper for 
the figures on the right to touch the down rules, especially 
where each column of figures carries a total. Of the many 
plants that advocate and use this cut-and-dried method is the 
large government printing-office at Washington. 

However, there is a very simple wrinkle not generally 
known which, when used, immediately proves its worth in 
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overcoming this difficulty, in that it forces the column-rule 
from the figures sufficiently to enable the prong of the tweezers 
to slip down between, thus enabling the compositor, by stretch- 
ing his tweezers the desired width, to easily grab the entire 
number to be corrected, and as easily lift it. 

To make this valuable time, type and patience saver, get 
a piece of three-point light-face single rule one-half inch longer 
than the figure columns you are required to correct, and make 
it one pica less than type-high. This is best done by heavily 
scoring the rule on both sides one pica above the bottom or 
“foot,” placing it in a vise, tightening the vise so that its jaws 
clinch the rule firmly on a line with the scoring, and then 
carefully wrenching the pica strip off so as not to strain the 
remaining portion. With a file, round or smooth off thoroughly 
the jagged edge in the vise, bore a hole in one end near its edge 
so that it may be hung up and readily found when needed. 

Its whole worth lies in being shy of type-high. When cor- 
recting a column of figures, force the beveled edge down 
between the figures and the rule the full length of the page, 
until you are satisfied that its face is resting on the galley, 
making the bevel on the rule answer the same purpose as 
the sharpened edge of a knife. This spreads the figures and 
rule apart at the tight spot three points, which is just sufficient 
to allow the tweezers easy play, and incidentally to turn what 
was formerly an annoying job into a welcome one. When one 
column is finished the “doctored” rule is pulled and inserted 
in the following one, which routine is followed to the end. 
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A One Thousand Dollar Prize Poster. 

With this design Adolph Treidler won the first prize in the contest con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Graphic Arts for the New York War 
Savings Committee. It personates the murderous force that ravages 
Europe and menaces America. Plate by courtesy of The Literary Digest. 
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WHAT THE RETAILER WANTS FROM HIS 
NEWSPAPER.* 


BY JENS K. GRONDAHL. 


N every business transaction we expect value 
for money paid out, together with such cour- 
tesy and service as the occasion demands. 
When a retailer buys advertising space from 
a newspaper he has a right to expect all 
this—and more. The merchant wants 
service and coéperation —and then better 
service and still more codperation. While 

newspaper space is a commodity, sold on a fixed basis — or in 
all events should be so sold — it is quite different from the 
buying and selling of merchandise. There are conditions and 
elements involved which must not be overlooked if the adver- 
tising is to bring the merchant the best results; on which again 
depend the future business relations and success of the paper. 

This holds true with regard to every community, large or 
small, but the purpose of these remarks is to view the subject 
mainly from the standpoint of the merchant and the newspaper 
in towns of about ten thousand population, and smaller towns 
as well. In cities of the class named there are many estab- 
lishments that use advertising space but have no one in their 
employ specifically trained to prepare and place advertising 
copy. The merchant so situated wants to be relieved so far 
as possible of the advertising details, beyond furnishing lists 
of items and general ideas. The most natural thing in such 
a case is for the merchant to place the responsibility on the 
newspaper. The publisher in a small city who overlooks the 
necessity and wisdom of giving expert attention to such retail- 
ers’ advertising needs is not awake in his business. Preparing 
copy, supervising the typographical work and placing the 
advertisement so as to be the most attractive and effective, 
are duties which at the same time are the opportunities of the 
live newspaper man. ‘The retailer who gets what he wants 
in this way — and it is even probable that he may not know 
what he does want until he sees what he gets — will become 
a bigger and better advertiser, and this will result in benefits 
to himself and the newspaper. The retailer who does not have 
a regular advertising man wants the same advertising service, 
so far as quality goes, although on a small scale, that the big 
store with a well organized advertising department receives. 
In order to get such service he wants the confidence, the con- 
sideration and the codperation of the local publisher in a 
superlative degree. He wants the newspaper to get close to 
his business and take a personal interest in promoting its 
welfare. Such codperation between merchant and newspaper 
brings confidential and cordial relations which may be likened 
to those existing between attorney and client or physician and 
patient. The right advice and the right prescription must be 
given and the confidential parts of the transaction must not 
be violated. The same newspaper may serve several compet- 
ing establishments, and the best interests of each must be 
promoted in a manner which will not violate the confidence or 
conflict with the rightful interests of others. Every fair and 
square retailer insists that the proper business ethics be 
observed; no fair and square newspaper man ever violates 
them. It is safe to say that any newspaper which succeeds in 
a small community could not possibly win such success except 
through sound principles and business ethics rigidly observed. 
The retailer often wants advice with regard to advertising 
appropriations for general or specific purposes, and, if so, the 
newspaper must see the matter absolutely from the needs cf 
the merchant and absolutely not from its own immediate 
financial view-point. It would be folly for a newspaper to 

*An address delivered by Jens K. Grondahl, publisher of the Republican, Red 


Wing, Minnesota, before the Newspaper Advertising section of the Minnesota 
Advertising Convention. 
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encourage the retailer to spend more than he should, because 
such a policy would react upon the paper. In this experience 
the writer has met with instances when he found it his duty 
to advise the discontinuance of advertising campaigns which, 
because of changed conditions since their inception, did not 
hold forth the promise for success; also to advise a smaller 
appropriation when the retailer is overzealous. 

As an illustration of what the retailer wants from his news- 
paper, let me cite one instance of several which come to mind: 
A merchant stepped into the office one day and said, “‘ When 
can you spend an hour with me?” 

“Tomorrow at nine o’clock,”’ was the reply. 

At the appointed hour we met at his office. He opened his 
books and showed what his inventory was at the beginning of 
the year, the amount of goods that had been sold since then and 
the purchases which had been made, thus indicating, roughly, 
the amount of merchandise on hand. Then the merchant 
led the way to the different departments, showing and explain- 
ing the various lines of goods, and stated that he wished to 
dispose of a certain amount of goods in a specified time. ‘‘Can 
it be done, will you do it and what will it cost?” were the 
questions he asked in rapid succession. The answer was, 
“Yes, it can be done. We will do it and let you know this 
afternoon what it will cost.” Before the day was over the 
merchant was informed and his instructions were, ‘‘Go ahead, 
all I want to do is to pay the bill.” The details were worked 
out, the advertising campaign was started, and when the time 
was up the results were even greater than anticipated, not- 
withstanding the fact that a rival establishment on the same 
street conducted a sale and copied the campaign. 

It is the opportunity and the privilege of the newspaper 
to anticipate the retailer’s wants, particularly with regard to 
seasonable merchandising campaigns, and pave the way for 
their successful prosecution with the least friction and the 
greatest efficiency, so that quality service may be given on the 
shortest definite notice. Comprehensiveness of ideas, readi- 
ness of cuts and layouts, together with an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic understanding of the retailer’s requirements, and a 
willingness to give service from an unselfish view-point, are 
wanted and prized by the worth-while merchant. In a sen- 
tence, the retailer wants from his newspaper the publicity that 
he pays for plus that codperation and interest and experience 
which are necessary to make the retailer’s expenditures for 
advertising profitable. And it may be said in passing that if 
the papers in the larger cities would more freely extend similar 
codperation to small dealers, who are usually non-advertisers, 
they would find it a good business policy. The small retailer 
in the large town wants pretty much the same from his news- 
paper as the merchant in the small town — if only he and the 
newspaper more fully realized the fact. Neighborhood and 
small store advertising of course is nothing new in big cities, 
but such advertising could be more fully developed by the 
intelligent understanding between retailer and newspaper. 

In conclusion, what the retailer wants of his newspaper is 
that on which in many ways depends his success as a merchant. 
Upon that same success also depends, in a large measure, the 
success of the newspaper. The merchant and his newspaper 
rise or fall together; they sink or swim together; it is for them 
to be wrapped up in each other’s success, and for the newspaper 
to give its best in satisfying the retailer’s advertising wants. 





ADVERTISING RECIPE. 


The best recipe for advertising success is: To a good 
measure of high-grade merchandise add an equal amount of 
hard cash. Allow this to set until your nerve rises, then add 
as much printers’ ink as it will stand. If your “dough” begins 
to fall, use glue freely, for if you don’t stick your efforts are 
a failure— Council Bluffs (Iowa) Enterprise. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Separating Bright Metal From Oxid Saves Money. 


An interesting experiment was tried recently to find out 
what percentage of dust is in the metal skimmings which are 
usually taken from a metal-pot. To this end four average 
lumps of pot skimmings were selected and weighed, the weight 
being 434 pounds. A metal-pot was skimmed until the surface 
of the metal appeared like mercury. The skimmings which 
had been weighed were placed in the metal-pot together with 
two ounces of crude petroleum, and were stirred vigorously 


with a spoon until the dross assumed a dark color and nearly 


all of the oil was burned off. Finally, all of the dust was 
collected from the surface of the metal and the loose granules 
of free metal were returned to the pot. It was found that the 
dust weighed 214 pounds, and it ony contained some metal 
granules. This shows that out of 434 pounds of bright skim- 
mings it is possible to save at least 214 pounds of good metal. 
Linotypers should examine their piles of dross and see if it 
would not pay to be more careful about skimming off bright 
metal. Once a week gives good results, and then some oil 
should be stirred in and only the dust removed. 


Prevention of Lead Poison. 


A West Virginia printer writes: ‘‘An article on the ‘Pre- 
vention of Lead-Poisoning,’ reprinted from Manufacturers’ 
News, in the Machine Composition department of your issue 
for March, 1915, mentions, among other good things, the 
wearing of a respirator. As I have had two or three attacks of 
lead-poisoning I am wondering if you would be able to supply 
me with the address of the company from which a respirator 
may be purchased. Any other information on lead-poisoning 
would be appreciated.” 

Answer.— (1) An inexpensive form of respirator may be 
secured from druggists. They are worn by those working in 
dusty atmospheres. The device consists of a soft pad, carrying 
gauze fabric, which fits over the nostrils and mouth, and it is 
held in position by an elastic band passed around behind the 
neck or head. The gauze piece may be changed. The device 
does not prevent easy breathing and is of no inconvenience to 
the wearer. For one working around a metal-pot where lino- 
type pigs are cast it would prevent the inhalation of the poison- 
ous dust so prevalent when the dross is being removed from the 
surface of the metal. Asa rule the atmosphere adjacent to one 
of these kettles is laden with particles of a poisonous nature so 
that it is advisable for workers to keep the air in circulation, 
and, if possible, have a forced draft for expelling the vitiated 
air from the room direct instead of at some point remote from 
the furnace. If the latter plan were in effect the lead-dust 
would likely be carried through the entire composing-room. 
The melting of metal should ordinarily be carried on in a sepa- 
rate compartment, entirely closed off from the workroom. 
This compartment should be well ventilated and have facilities 
for the operative to cleanse his hands and person, as lead- 


poisoning may be contracted through the digestive organs, the 
surface of the skin and the respiratory organs. For this reason, 
one must guard against the handling of food while the fingers 
may be coated with the lead oxid. It is said that if one were 
to indulge frequently in chewing-tobacco, handled by fingers 
charged with oxid of lead, it would eventually induce lead- 
poisoning of a mild character at least. Among the first symp- 
toms are colicky pains of frequent occurrence, and later, when 
the victim has the poison well introduced into his system, 
salivation occurs. Medical men inform us that those who 
drink alcoholic liquors are more liable to be attacked than those 
whose principal beverage is milk. In fact, milk protects the 
worker to a large extent, so it may be wise for the metalworker 
to take heed. 


Machine Failed to Receive Proper Care. 


An Illinois operator states that the Model K he is now work- 
ing on had been previously run for a year with considerable 
overtime, that the cams and rollers were not cleaned during 
that time and that the keyboard and magazine now give him 
considerable trouble. His proofs show a number of “outs” 
and transpositions. The operator desires to know how to 
remedy quickly the troubles arising therefrom, as he has not 
had any experience in caring for the machine. 

Answer.— Perhaps the best way under the circumstances 
is to put in some overtime and give the keyboard and magazine 
a cleaning up. The following procedure may be followed out: 
Run out the matrices from both magazines and stack them on 
their edges in news galleys if you have no regular trays. Place 
two rows to each galley and fill up to within about one inch 
from the end of galley. The magazine may be brushed out on 
the machine if you do not desire to remove it. If cleaned on 
the machine, remove strap held by two screws under magazine 
frame on right side, and then elevate the frame a trifle and 
support it on the brace provided for that purpose which you 
will find attached to the column under the magazine frame. 
Before brushing the magazine, cover the entrance in the rear 
with a piece of paper to prevent the dust from entering, and also 
cover the keyboard for the same purpose. Pass the magazine- 
brush through the channels, working it vigorously so as to 
dislodge the dust, and occasionally wipe the bristles with a clean 
cloth. When an examination of the magazine channels shows 
that the dust has been removed, you may apply a small amount 
of dry graphite to the bristles and polish the channels. This 
operation reduces the friction and permits the matrices to 
move through the channels with the greatest freedom. The 
matrices may be cleaned by using a common rubber eraser. 
Rub the upturned edge of the matrices until they are polished 
bright; then rub the matrices with the magazine-brush, rubbing 
four ways. This latter operation removes the fine particles of 
rubber and leaves the matrices clean and bright. Before turn- 
ing the matrices over to clean the other side, rub graphite on 
the edge with the magazine-brush. Repeat the operation on 
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casting edge of the matrices, but, in rubbing, avoid contact 
with the casting seat of the matrix so as not to damage the walls. 
Brush as before and apply graphite. Before running the 
matrices back into the magazine, remove the distributor-box 
and clean the thread of each distributor-screw with a clean 
piece of cloth torn into a narrow strip. Moisten the cloth 
slightly with gasoline and have the screws running. When the 
dust and oil are removed from the screws, the matrices may be 
run into their respective channels. The keyboard may be 
cleaned by removing the cam frames. First, take off the belts 
and cam frame covers, then remove tray, copy-holder and pi- 
tray. Take out the screws in the 
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Answer.— As far as general appearance goes, the work is 
good. A close examination of the back of each sheet shows by 
impression marks that every line inserted as a correction is 
higher than the adjacent lines, and this, evidently, is where the 
pressroom bases its complaint, as it is the cause of considerable 
increase in time on make-ready. As to the cause of the increase 
in height of slugs on corrections, it is probably due to making 
corrections on a different machine than the one on which the 
original matter was set, or, perhaps, considerable time elapsed 
between the setting and correcting, thus permitting the base- 
trimming knife to become out of adjustment. As no slugs 





cam frame brackets, lift off the 

frames and remove the rolls, cams 

and triggers. With a brush or bel- 

lows remove all loose dust from the 

cam frames, the keyboard and the 

keyrod lower guide. Place the cams 

and triggers in a basin of gasoline |Fe 
and agitate them so that the gaso- |i ai 
line will attack the dirt. Examine |@¥Mia. 

the sides of the free end of each 
cam yoke and clean off the dirt 
that may be found caked thereon. 
Remove the cams and rub them 
dry with a cloth, or else lay them 
out on a newspaper and allow the 
gasoline to evaporate. Oil the pivot 
of each cam with clock oil, using a 
broom straw or the point of a fine 
wire for the operation. Do not use 
any other oil than this fine grade 
of lubricant, which, it is said, will 
not gum even in cold weather. Rub 
the triggers on a board in graphite; 
then replace the triggers after polish- 
ing the pivoting wire with fine emery-cloth and running a small 
amount of oil on its surface. When the triggers are in the 
frames put on the cams and finally the rolls. These should 
be roughened with coarse sandpaper and washed with cold 
soapy water. Clean and oil the roll bearings, being certain to 
put each roll in its proper frame. Match oil-hole in bushing 
with corresponding hole in bracket and do not tighten the 
bushing screw too much. Do not tighten the bracket screws 
found on each end of frame, as that will make it more or less 
difficult to fit the brackets onto the dowel pins in the keyboard 
posts. Clean the keybars by applying gasoline, and at the 
same time pass the palm of the hand over the keys so as to cause 
the keybars to rise and fall rapidly. When all of the bars move 
freely without sticking let them stand awhile to permit the 
gasoline to evaporate. Next apply graphite to the front and 
back of the keybars near the banking bar and move keys as 
before so that keybars rise and fall rapidly. When the surplus 
graphite has been brushed off, the cam frames may be applied. 
Lock the triggers with a wire and lock the keybars in the 
regular way before placing the frames in position. When belts 
and other parts are applied, the matrices in each magazine may 
be brought to first position by touching each key button once. 
The foregoing will probably eliminate all the troubles. 


Slugs of Uneven Height. 


An exhibit of two separate sheets of bookwork are shown in 
which corrections appear to print stronger than the original 
matter. The accompanying letter in part reads: ‘‘We are 
sending you two press-proofs showing some high and low lines. 
Please give us your best judgment as to whether or not this is 
a fairly good average for linotype work. There seems to be a 
difference of opinion between our job and press rooms, and we 
would appreciate it if you would let us know what you think.” 
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Simple, Home-Made Device for Feeding Matrices on the Distributor-Bar by Hand. 


accompanied the sheets for measurement we were unable to 
judge except by the indentation on the back of the sheet, but, 
as the visual evidence was quite plain, there could scarcely be 
any argument to the contrary by the linotype operator. As 
to a remedy, or preventive measure, if the matter were set and 
the corrections were to be made after considerable time had 
elapsed, the operator should gage his slugs for height and make 
it a point to see that the corrected lines will be the same height 
as the originals. A better way is to keep the base-trimming 
knife so set that the slugs will always measure standard height, 
.o18 inch, and then no controversy of this nature can arise. 
Corrections made on different machines may be standardized 
by keeping the set of the vise-jaws and the height of slugs 
identical, in which case no difference can be noted. 


Feeding Matrices on the Distributor-Bar by Hand. 


John R. Brougher, of the Austin (Texas) Statesman, sub- 
mits the accompanying illustration which shows a device that 
is a time and labor saver when a number of matrices are to 
be fed into the magazine of a linotype or intertype machine 
by hand, as is necessary when the matrices have been run out 
to clean the magazine or when matrices are transferred from 
one magazine to another. It is made from a box used for 
mailing matrices, one side and an end being removed. The 
box is cut to a length just a little shorter than that of the bar 
upon which the matrices are fed. This allows the last matrix 
in the box to be pushed on the bar. By the use of this box 
the matrices can be handled in half the time required to put 
them in the magazine when they are held between the thumb 
and forefinger. A string as long as the box can be lifted to the 
box like type at one grab. After the combination of the first 
matrix is matched with that of the bar, a little push puts the 
whole string on—the transfer clears bar for the next boxful. 
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A KETTLE CREEK MONODY. 


[With apologies to the author of the “Spoon River Anthology.”’] 


By N. J. Werner. 
Billy Herndon Talks: 


’Tis strange, 
That, after having “toured” 
Through all our noble States 
And parts of Canada — 
At times in sorest need of funds 
And then again quite flush with coin, 
Oft carrying a card, 
And quite as often not — 
I-should life’s ending meet 
In such an unpretentious spot 
As Kettle Creek, 
A town that almost missed the map; 
That, after having dis’t and set 
All kinds of type, both large and small, 
On almost ev’ry sheet 
That’s printed now or used to be 
In this great realm that stretches from 
Atlantic to Pacific coast, 
My “thirty” take should come to me 
In such a pied-up place as was 
The Kettle Creek Recorder’s shop; 
That, after having slaked my thirst 
With many sorts of drink, 


With whisky straight (both raw and aged) 


With fusel-oil and ‘“‘rot-gut’’ fierce, 

With cocktails, gins and ryes, 

With wines and liquors good and bad, 

With ev’rything the barkeep mixed, 

With beer in glasses, bottles. pails, 

And often ‘“‘rushed” in cans, 

My throat at last was satisfied 

With “booze” dispensed by him 

Who kept the “ Kettle Creek Saloon.” 
’Twas strange, indeed, the fate 

Which caused the odd mistake 

That careless barkeep made. 

I ask’d, as oft I’d done before, 

To have the Stoughton bitters flask — 

To fix the Bourbon to my taste 

I jiggered in a portion big. 

He passed a bottle from his shelf; 

I used the dope and quickly drank 

(Its taste was odd, but yet was good 

To one who likes his liquor strong); 

Next thing my corpse fell on the floor, 

My spirit from it flown. 

That jiggered stuff was aconite, 

A bit of which some barkeeps use 

To fortify the rasping taste 

Of whisky when with water thinned. 

(Thus profits which a gallon gives 

Are multiplied by two and three.) 

It seems the bottles side by side 

Were ranged among his liquid stock; 


Nor he nor I the label saw, 
So here I’m dead in Kettle Creek. 
I have to say it for the boys, 
They did their best for me; 
For while they had no union there, 
Nor mortuary fund, 
They managed, in fraternal way, 
To pay respect to my remains. 
By chipping in a “plunk”’ or two, 
Each helped to get a coffin neat; 
They laid me in an humble grave, 
And had the village parson lead 
In prayer and song, and make a talk 
About the good they knew of me. 
I think he stretched a point or two, 
For in all honor I must say 
Id led a life that held no good 
For self, nor kin, nor other folk. 
Perhaps it was that I lacked pride 
And cared me naught for high acclaim, 
For as the sands blown by the winds 
I drifted through the run of time, 
And gave no thought to what was wise, 
Nor how my course should governed be. 
But, why did fate make me a “print,” 
Then “tramp” and then a “bum” ? 
How strange is fate, 
For through my death alone came good; 
Because the way it came about 
Brought change to Kettle Creek. 
That barkeep’s conscience smote him sore 
And made him close his place at once; 
Though freed by jury and by court, 
He ne’er would serve a drink again; 
And since that day the town’s been “dry”? — 
No prohibition did it need. 
A generation now is passed, 
And all my bones have gone to rot, 
But still the good my death has caused 
Continues on and on. 
The town has grown some larger since, 
And many folks have gotten rich; 
They’ve spent their cash for better things 
Than can be found in a saloon; 
They got more wealth, and also health, 
By giving time to useful work. 
The Kettle Creek Recorder’s plant 
Has bettered much, and there’s no pi; 
The shop is clean, the boys dress well — 
They’ve even got a linotype. 
And so I’m glad I met my death, 
In manner told, at Kettle Creek. 
’Twas for the best, I’m sure — 
Yet, fate is strange. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 






Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 






















Stepping to Two Dollars a Year. 


A publisher of a small-town newspaper having its own 
field and no competition locally wants to know if he can not 
go to $2 a year on his subscription price by degrees; that is, 
he thinks of making the price of his paper $2 a year unless it 
is paid for in advance, leaving the advance price $1.50 the same 
as now. That plan has worked out successfully with a number 
of newspapers, and some rather large county-seat papers at 
that. It is like many other details of the newspaper business, 
however, depending on management and persistency to win. 
A paper that has been sold for $1.50 for a good many years in 
any field can jump to $2 and hold its own except in rare cases. 
Of this we feel sure. But if it is desired more to get the list 
on a cash-in-advance basis than to advance the price, the plan 
mentioned above — $2 unless paid in advance —is a good 
one. Once adopted, however, it should be adhered to rigidly 
and impartially or some one may find cause to complain when 
he has to pay the penalty for being late. We know of one 
good paper that adopted this system for years and pursued it 
carefully on the following basis: One year in advance, $1.50; 
six months back, $1.75; one year back, $2; more than one year 
back, notice to pay up and paper discontinued. A girl in the 
office had full charge of the subscription list, among other 
details of the office, and she pleasantly but firmly exacted the 
penalty on all alike. The result was a cash-in-advance list, 
and a big one, in a few years’ time. Recently this paper has 
taken the necessary step of the times and has made the price 
straight $2, cash in advance for all, and it did it without a 
ripple, the old plan having prepared the way so that it was 
easy. We recommend the straight jump to $2 a year at this 
time rather than this step-and-a-half plan, but the penalty 
scheme will work and work well — if it is worked well. 


Help Promote Harmony. 


It would hardly seem necessary to impress upon country 
newspaper men the idea that they should cultivate and study 
the foreign advertising business, and especially as it relates to 
their dealings with advertising agents, but we have found in 
several years of work among the publishers, and for them, that 
there is more need for missionary work along this line than most 
of us dream of. We have recently had a chance at both ends 
of this matter. We have worked directly with an advertising 
agency in placing orders and business with a lot of country 
papers, and then have worked with these papers, or some of 
them, in making their settlements with the agency. Now, to 
begin with, in this small transaction both sides were honest 
and fair. The agency took the listed rates of the papers with- 
out question, made out the advertising orders on that basis, 
and sent the contracts to the writer for such papers as he 
represented in his state association. The contracts were for- 
warded and the business was run, more or less carefully. 





Bills were not rendered to the agency immediately in all 
cases — and for sufficient reason, which will be discussed at 
some future time, perhaps — but the agency did send out 
checks very soon in settlement of the business with each paper. 
Checks were sent direct to the papers, and the amounts were 
such as were understood to be listed, without any attempt to 
evade or dodge or cut the rates. However, in several cases 
some little errors were made by the checking force or clerks in 
the agency’s office, and a check or two sent out where more 
discount was figured than the paper allowed, or where some 
other little difference appeared that was not authorized by the 
publisher. And then we saw the other side of the matter. 
Some publishers wrote the agency 212 degree letters, right off 
the bat. One letter we saw accused the agency of attempting 
in that small way to gouge the publishers by taking more dis- 
count than was allowed. This was not an associated paper, 
however, and was not listed among those giving guaranteed 
rates and regular classification such as most of the smaller 
town newspapers have in the state press association under 
consideration. Another gave the agency hail Columbia for 
sending out a small advertisement to be all set in the news- 
paper office without adding the amount required for compo- 
sition. 

These quick and radical attacks on the agency rather 
unsettled the management, and there was a corresponding rise 
in the temperature of the office force. They came at the 
writer as the newspapers’ representative and wanted to know 
what kind of treatment this was, and wondered if the country 
newspapers imagined the agency was a grafting concern trying 
to do them, etc. 

The point we make is obvious: that if pleasant and har- 
monious business relations are to be worked up among the 
small-town publishers and the advertising agencies, both parties 
must be tolerant and charitable, with patience enough to help 
iron out the rough spots that appear. The small-town pub- 
lisher can not expect his representative to gain much headway 
in attracting business to him if the publisher he represents 
“flies off the handle” and spoils the game that way. The 
agency can not expect the good-will and coédperation of the 
small publishers if it does not try to explain and make good 
any error that appears against it. 

The dealers nowadays want to use the small-town weeklies 
and dailies; they know that there they get the closest consid- 
eration and local dealer coéperation. Therefore, every paper 
should not only have an up-to-date advertising rate-card, but 
one giving some details of its town and territory — and then 
stick right to that rate-card until it is replaced by another one, 
and then stick to that. No agency thinks as much of the paper 
that cuts and changes its advertising rates as it does of the 
paper it knows it can bank on and that its competitor can not 
undermine. The paper thinks more of the agency that does 
not try to get cut rates, and use disreputable methods to make 





















the paper give lower rates. Therefore, there is no reason why 
the publisher should become discourteous or savage in ‘‘call- 
ing’’ the agency for an error, but he should politely and firmly 
resist anything that appears to be wrong. Then the repre- 
sentative who is striving to promote better business relations 
between the two will have a better chance of success, and 
business will grow where there was no business before. Be 
careful, be courteous, be firm — it helps. 


Newspaper Costs. 


It is the easiest thing in the world for anybody paying any 
attention to newspaper costs to get pessimistic, and yet a good 
many small publishers get ahead of the game some way, even 
though they can not show by figures how they do it. The fact 
is they do it by saving, and working themselves and family 
overtime. This writer has often made the statement that very 
few weekly papers, even among the best, pay their own cost 
through receipts from their display advertising. And yet it 
is the hardest thing in the game to convince some publishers 
that they should get more for their advertising. 

Argument for better rates is justification for a further pur- 
suance of this subject, and it may set some to thinking. Sup- 
pose we take a good eight-page, all-home-print, six-column 
weekly as an example — and there are a lot of them that this 
will fit like bark to a tree. 

Concede that this paper has a good display advertising 
patronage — fifty per cent of its space. That would be 480 
inches as an average display run. We have plenty of data and 
experience to warrant us in stating a price of 15 cents an inch 
as its rate on this advertising. The paper has 1,800 circulation 
and ought to be getting 20 cents an inch, and this is why: 
480 inches of advertising at 15 cents would produce an income 
of $72 a week for the paper. That will not run the paper any 
single week in the year and pay the ‘“‘boss” a salary. But, 
you say, there are the subscriptions and legals, etc. Certainly, 
and they are the only possible life-savers in this example, where 
they should be comfortable velvet to bank on. This weekly 
paper may be fortunate in having a large run of legal business, 
but the average will run about $10 a week — $520 a year. 
The subscriptions actually collected will run about $25 a week, 
not more, except on an occasional spurt or voting contest. 

Now we have a balance-sheet that will read about as fol- 
lows: 





Display advertising per week....................6- $ 72.00 
Miscellaneous advertising per week................ 10.00 
Subscriptions collected per week at $1.50........... 37.00 

$119.00 
Expense, machine man, per week................-- $ 22.00 
Advertising and job man per week................. 20.00 
Salary of proprietor and editor.................... 25.00 

$ 67.00 


Here is where the average man stops figuring, because he 
is not a good business man. If he is a good business man he 
will go on, as follows: 


oe a oo eS ae ers $ 6.00 
SEEN UTNE co cS Che Wa tow cssk cde ass cm Canis s He 6.00 
Interest earned on $8,000 investment per week...... 12.00 
Depreciation on plant, per week.................-. 10.00 
Taxes paid, average per week. ...........0...0000. 1.00 
Incidentals — freight, dray, light, and a thousand 
ee) a ee a eee 10.00 
Additional weekly expense................ $ 45.00 


Here we have a total of $112 weekly expense without 
counting cost of white paper used. A paper of 1,800 circulation, 
such as we have under consideration, will use 180 pounds of 
paper per week, or $9 worth. We dislike to put this $9 item in 
here because it wipes out part of that $25 salary we were 
trying to figure for the boss. But it is one great essential and 
must stick. 
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Now, we will submit these figures as conservative and plain 
and yet we have seen them viewed with wonderment by many 
local publishers who at first wished to dispute them. The 
figures are good. They are not unreasonable in any sense, 
and they could be made stronger on either side, perhaps, but 
we wish them to be conservative to leave room for reform. 
We are for the publishers. We are for them and of them. We 
want them to make some money. They can do it only when 
they see that the product they sell, which is advertising and 
subscriptions, is worth so much and cost so much, and must 
sell for so much. Sometimes a foolish competitor causes lower 
rates in a town than there should be, but even foolish com- 
petitors should get wise and wish to make a little money some- 
time. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Erwin Batpwin, Charles City, Iowa.— The two-page advertisement 
for Jake & Bill which appeared in the May 6 issue of the Press is a model in 
orderliness and balance. Display is also strong and effective. We regret 
that the printing is so gray that we can not secure a satisfactory etching 
for the purpose of reproduction. 

Daily Palo Alto Times, Palo Alto, California.— Clean, readable printing 
is the most pronounced good feature of your paper. The character and 
amount of news-matter found in the copy sent us indicate that the editorial 
department is also ‘‘on the job.” We do not like to see such large headings 
as are used at the bottom of the first page of your May 16 issue. 

Huntington Beach News, Huntington Beach, California.— Yours is an 
admirable paper. Presswork is far above the average, make-up is excep- 
tionally good and the advertisements combine simplicity, neatness, beauty 
and effectiveness of display to a surprising degree. Our only suggestion for 
possible improvement would be to determine upon one style of border and 
use it consistently. The gray lithotone borders are very nice, but they will 
not last long on a newspaper press. For practical reasons, as well as for 
their neatness and inconspicuous character, we prefer plain rules. 

FREDERICK J. Barton, Farmington, Maine—— The page War Savings 
stamps advertisement is not a poor one, although we consider there is too 
much white space at the bottom as compared with the amount apparent 
at the top. This white space at the bottom could be better utilized at the 
top to afford contrast for the display lines there, so that they would stand 
out with greater prominence. In so far as relative display as regards impor- 
tance of lines is concerned you deserve praise, and yet we believe the line 
“by saving money” should be more prominent, perhaps as prominent as 
the line above, “‘Serve your country.” 

The Hustler, Madisonville, Kentucky.— Presswork on your paper is not 
what it ought to be, mainly, we believe, because too much ink was carried 
and the ink used was too thin. Ink of better body would print black with- 
out flooding, and if the better grade were used we believe the ultimate cost 
for ink would not be greater because the better grade would go farther. 
First page make-up, while not exactly symmetrical, is very good, and the 
appearance of the paper is interesting. We suggest that you avoid the use 
of capitals for the subordinate decks of the news-headings as capitals are 
difficult to read. One of the most important requirements of a heading is 
that it may be easily and quickly read. We do not admire the fancy ribbon 
border you sometimes use. In fact, we consider that plain rules make the 
best borders. 

Houlton Times, Houlton, Maine-— We commend you especially on the 
good presswork, which, with the large amount and good character of the 
news-matter appearing in the copies sent us, constitute the paper’s most 
pronounced good qualities. There is not the uniformity in the headings 
at the top of the first page that we like to see. Proper care was not given 
writing the copy therefor as the great variety in the length of the main 
display lines thereon attests. The third deck of these headings is set in too 
large type and two rather than three lines would be better for this group. 
The consistent practice of the pyramid make-up is pleasing on the inside 
pages, and we wish more of our readers could see the advantage of order in 
make-up of advertisements on the pages. The advertisements are well 
displayed, but the “fussy”? borders and the great variety of type styles 
used make their appearance unpleasing to the eye. 

The Hopkins County Echo, Sulphur Springs, Texas.— The first page is 
most assuredly well balanced, as you state, but, in our opinion, there are too 
many large, bold head-lines. Had you used a smaller size of the same style 
of head-letter over the stories appearing in the lower part of the page, using 
the size now used for the articles beginning at the tops of columns only, a 
much better appearance would result and yet the stories would have sufficient 
prominence. If your display advertising is as heavy in most issues as it was 
in that of May 3 you should use a smaller size of body-type, for, considering 
the size of your paper, there is not as much reading-matter as we believe 
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there should be. Presswork is of average country newspaper quality, in 
fact, quite satisfactory. Advertisements, as a rule, are also satisfactory in 
arrangement and display, but the use of so many shapes and styles of display 
type therein causes the advertisements, and the pages of the paper as a 
whole, to be uninviting through lack of harmony. The consistent use of 
one style of display type in a newspaper goes far toward making its appear- 
ance pleasing. 

Interborough News, Teaneck, New Jersey.— We admire your paper very 
much indeed, especially the excellent quality of the printing, which is clean, 
readable and pleasing. Advertisements are well designed and effectively 
displayed, and the appearance of the paper as a whole is made pleasing by 
the use of practically one style of display type throughout. A further 
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An especially interesting and quite pleasing first page of the Farmington 
(Me.) Chronicle. A point against it is found in the fact that the promi- 
nent headings are grouped too closely at the top of the page. 


improvement would result if your compositors would avoid the use of con- 
densed, regular and extended letter forms in the same advertisements. As 
a matter of fact, condensed and extended shapes of type are not required 
one time in ten when they are used, and the letters of regular proportions 
are much more pleasing than either of the variations. We regret that the 
volume of advertisements is such at times that you must place some of them 
on the first page. Your idea, however, of holding the paper down to four 
pages of real, live local news, rather than to fill it with miscellaneous matter 
such as can be found every day in the daily papers circulated in your town, 
is a good one from that standpoint alone, but whether, as a business proposi- 
tion, it is a good plan to limit your advertising is not for us to answer. 
Farmington Chronicle, Farmington, Maine.— Considering the character 
of news-matter you had for the first page of your May ts issue, the make-up 
is very good. The page, however, is top-heavy, with all the headings and 
darker-toned items at the top, or near there. An improvement could be 
made by placing the large half-tone which appears at the top of the two 
center columns at the bottom of those columns, and by moving the data 
concerning the sale of Thrift stamps to the top. Then the matter carried 
over from the bottom of the first column could well be placed immediately 
below the little panel “Friday” at the top of the second column, the headed 
item in the second column to follow the item run over from the first column. 
On the other side of the page, the items at the bottom of the next to last 
column should appear at the top of the column so the article under the large 
heading could be placed below to line up with the replaced large heading 
in the second column. These two headings should be aligned in the interest 
of balance. Presswork is very good indeed. Make-up of advertisements 
is generally good, although, on some pages, the advertisements are not 
placed in the positions essential to the most pleasing appearance of the page 
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as a whole. We refer you to other reviews in this department, wherein the 
approved pyramid style of make-up is described. Advertisements, for the 
most part, are well arranged and displayed, but we regret that your type 
equipment is such that you must use various shapes and styles of type in 
the same small advertisements, as their appearance is not good because of 
that fact. From every standpoint, however, your paper may be judged a 
good one, and we commend all having a part in its production. 

E. M. Evans, Durant, Oklahoma.—The page advertisement for the 
Perkins Brothers Company, all except four lines of which was set on the 
linotype, is especially neat, though rather weak in display. Had the body- 
matter of the advertisement been set in type one size smaller the headings 
could have been made larger and the advertisement would therefore appear 
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A rearrangement of the page in which the headings and features are placed 
with a view to securing better balance, a more interesting appearance, 
and greater prominence for the individual important items. 


more interesting, and would attract greater attention. As it is, the matter 
seems somewhat “run together,’ which naturally confuses the reader. 
Classification, or the setting apart of the various items by ruled panels, or 
with a background of ample white space, adds considerable to emphasis. 
The second and third lines at the top should not have been set in capitals, 
as capital letters are difficult to read. Those two lines are too long to be 
followed with ease, considering the size of type used. Wherever possible 
a line should not be longer than an alphabet and a half of the type used; 
the larger the type the longer the line may be. Of course, to go a trifle 
beyond that specified length is not ruinous, but lines may easily be too long 
to be followed with ease and satisfaction. 

The Falmouth Outlook, Falmouth, Kentucky.— In a general way your 
paper is an especially good one, particularly as regards the amount and 
character of the news-matter found therein. Improvement could be made in 
several instances, however. We have your issue of May 17 for examination, 
and, in spite of the large seven-column page, we find only one news-heading 
on the first page, that one appearing at the top of the center column. If it 
were possible to work up news items of sufficient importance and length to 
make possible the use of four such headings, to appear at the tops of alternate 
columns, beginning with the first, the appearance of the page would be more 
pleasing and more interesting at the same time. The lines of the main deck 
of that one heading are too short, the best appearance resulting when the 
type occupies at least four-fifths of the length of the line. With the space 
available on pages 4 and 5 of that issue, it seems a shame that you would 
allow advertisers space on the first page. They are getting too much for 
their money when their advertisements are allowed on the first page of 
so excellent a paper as yours from the standpoint of the news-matter. 
Advertisements, for the most part, are well arranged and displayed. 
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McNitzky Printinc Company, Denton, Kansas.— The Lass-O is a 
good school paper, and, as a whole, is well made up and printed. If we 
remember aright the quality of former copies sent us, an improvement has 
been made in the appearance of the paper. The ink used on some issues 
seems to have been too soft, and a slur is evident in places thereon. We 
believe, too, that another sheet of impression would make the letters print 
sharper —and, the head-letter especially, blacker — without punching 
through the paper to such an extent as to be noticeable. We regret that 
you do not follow the pyramid style of making up the inside pages on which 
display advertising appears, for, with the advertisements scattered over the 
page without order, the appearance is not so pleasing as if the definite plan 
of the pyramid make-up were employed. If you do not understand that 
style of make-up we suggest that you refer to past issues of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, for it has been explained in detail in several of them. A most 
commendable feature of your paper is the consistent use of the Century 
Expanded for the display lines of all advertisements. Like yourself, we 
abhor a multiplicity of type-faces. Plain rules consistently used for borders 
around advertisements also add materially to the appearance of a paper, 
but, outside of one style of decorative border, we note that you use plain 
rules largely, so that, as far as borders are concerned, little can be said 
against The Lass-O. 

The Suwanee Democrat, Live Oak, Florida.— The make-up of your first 
page is exceptionally interesting, and in most copies the appearance of that 
page is pleasing also, as the headings have been placed with a view to balance 
and symmetry. A little too much ink was carried in printing the copies 
sent us, and, as the ink used was of a soft grade, the soaking in of the ink 
has left the paper rather dirty in places. We do not like to see the display 
lines of news-headings set full width of the column as white space around 
lines adds materially to their effectiveness. In headings where the main 
deck is of two lines, the first should be flush to the left and the second flush 
to the right, their length being about four-fifths the width of the column. 
The white space at the unfilled ends obviates any suggestion of congestion 
and causes the lines to stand out. Such a heading is called a drop-line 
heading. When the deck is comprised of three lines the first and last are 
set as indicated above, the second and middle line being centered in the 
column. The inside pages are fairly well made up considering that the full 
positions accorded the several “‘foreign”’ advertisements cut up the reading- 
matter rather badly. Advertisements are ordinarily well arranged and 
efectively displayed, the only fault being the use of type-faces of several 
shapes and of various styles of design in the same advertisement. The 
consistent use of plain rule borders around advertisements and the avoid- 
ance of so many styles of decorative borders would improve the appearance 
of the paper as a whole. 

The Vernon Record, Vernon, Texas.— We admire your paper. From 
the standpoint of the news-matter contained therein, and its arrangement 
on the various pages, the Record is exceptional indeed. Presswork on the 
two copies sent us is not as it should be, the print being so pale as to make 
reading difficult to a degree. Advertisements are satisfactory, but their 
arrangement on the pages is not always good, as in many cases they are 
worked to the corners, in order, no doubt, to give the advertisers the best 
positions possible, regardless of the fact that by such placement the reading- 
matter is often cut up into small groups or masses in such a way as to 
make following the stories a difficult matter. By following the pyramid 
make-up, by which all the advertisements of a page are massed in the lower 
right-hand corner, the largest in the extreme corner with the smaller ones 
grouped about it, the reading-matter also is brought into one compact mass, 
in which case the reader is able to follow the articles with greater satisfaction. 
Although you may think that in such case the advertisements are “buried,” 
and the advertisers may complain when the plan is first put in force, it is, 
in reality, better for the advertisers, for the reader takes the paper primarily 
for the news-matter contained therein and it is that which he will read first. 
If he is able to read the news-matter in the upper and left-hand portion of 
the page without interruption he is in the right frame of mind to give proper 
and interested attention to the advertisements when his eye falls thereto 
after the news-matter of the page has been digested. 

Tue News Pus.isHinc Company, Middlebourne, West Virginia.— We 
congratulate you on the excellence of the presswork on the Star-News. The 
news-headings which appear at the tops of columns on the first page are 
too small in proportion to the size of the page, and to balance the page. 
Larger headings, set, for example, in a thirty-six point condensed block 
letter, would add considerable interest to the page and correct the faults 
noted as well. Most of the advertisements are well designed, but in several 
there is apparent a suggestion of congestion due to the use of larger sizes of 
type than were necessary, especially for the unimportant lines. Another 
fault noted in some of the advertisements is the use of various type-faces 
of different shapes and character of design. In one instance we note the 
use of a “spotty,” diamond-shaped border which is not at all pleasing, and 
which is of such character as to attract too much attention to itself and, 
consequently, away from the type. We note that on the last page of the 
copy sent us (February 28) single-column display advertisements are run 
down the center of the page, cutting the reading-matter up into two groups. 
We advocate the pyramid style of arranging display advertisements, by 
following which the advertisements are grouped into the lower right-hand 
corner of the page in one mass. That done, the reading-matter will also 
be in one mass, toward the upper left-hand corner, thereby not only making 
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the page more inviting, because more orderly, but giving the impression 
that there is more reading-matter on the page than when advertisements 
cut it up into small groups. 

The Popular Review, Lincoln, Illinois— Your pressman is not obtaining 
good results, and. we are sure that with the press used a better product 
would be obtained if greater care were exercised. In the first place, the grade 
of ink is either not good or it has been reduced too much, which makes it 
necessary to flood the form to secure the desired black print. If a better 
grade of ink were used (or, maybe, less reducer), less would be required to 
obtain the desired sharp black print. We are also sure that a little more 
impression could be employed, and that too would help somewhat. The 
arrangement of advertisements is satisfactory, and, as a rule, the selection 
of lines for display and the emphasizing of those lines is intelligently done 
The use of so many styles of display type and borders makes the appear- 
ance of the pages displeasing. The “thoroughbred” newspaper page is the 
one wherein one style of display type is consistently used and wherein, also, 
one kind of border is employed. For the sake of the type, and the adver- 
tising, that border should not be conspicuous. An advertiser does not 
desire the attention of readers to the borders which surround his type, nor 
does he pay for the space to have his words, his message to readers, camou- 
flaged by flowery, elaborate, intricate borders. All he wants a border to do 
is to unify his advertisement and to keep it from running into another 
merchant’s space. For those reasons, particularly, and for the reason that 
they are by far the neatest of borders, plain rules are advisable. The size 
of the advertisement should determine the thickness of the rules—for adver- 
tisements of average size, four-point represents a good choice. Two-point 
rules may be used around the exceptionally small displays and six-point 
around the page and two-page advertisements. The positioning of adver- 
tisements on the pages of this paper is very good indeed. 





HOW THE NEWSPAPER EDITOR ANNOUNCES 
NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Country newspaper editors, when making announcements 
of additions to their equipment, frequently give their imagina- 
tions free play, with the result that some interesting specimens 
are produced, of which the following, which appeared in the 
Jefferson (Iowa) Herald under the heading, ‘The New Em- 
ployee in Our Office,” is a good example: 

The Herald office has a new employee, who arrived last week from his 
birthplace in Brooklyn, New York. He left there on January 8, but was 
delayed en route by the railroad congestion in the East. The new employee 
is one of the finest to be secured anywhere, and with his aid we hope to get 
the work of the office done more easily and quickly than ever before, as he 
can set reading-matter, headings, advertisements or jobwork faster than 
any two printers we have ever had in the office. He never seems to get 
tired, never complains if asked to put in extra time, never wants to stop for 
meals, and is always there before any of the other workers arrive at the office 
in the morning. His only recreation is taking a lengthy spin every day with 
a little motor to which he is much attached. The boys in the office think 
he has wheels in his head, but as he is always on his metal when there is work 
to be done, we can overlook that fault. He does his best work when he is 
a little hot, so we try to keep his temper up most of the time during working 
hours. He has an omnivorous appetite for reading-matter and for writing 
and carries with him constantly a couple of magazines containing letters 
from all the writers of modern times, together with characters that have 
figured prominently in English literature. His command of language and his 
capability for expression are marvelous. He has all knowledge and all 
literature at the tips of his finger-board, as it were, and he rarely has to cast 
about more than once when he is trying to mold a line of thought. Some of 
his works may sound a little automatic, but he gets the human touch in most 
of what he does, and he never duplicates unless forced to do so by outward 
circumstances. 

We must be pardoned if we seem to be overenthusiastic about this new 
employee of ours, but we have waited for him so long and have counted so 
much on what he can do that we feel like bragging on him a little. We do 
not want to discourage him by telling here all the work we will expect of him 
in the years to come, so will merely introduce him formally to our readers 
as Mr. Merg N. Thaler, of Brooklyn, and let him speak for himself in future 
issues of the Herald. He is a member of the famous and aristocratic Linotype 
family of Brooklyn, he being the eighteenth child of the family, several of 
which are now deceased, among them being his sister, Maggie Zeen One, the 
first-born of the family, who, though the oldest, was still single at the time 
of her demise. We had her in our employ until her younger brother arrived 
last week, and we violate no confidence in stating that we are glad we have 
got rid of her. She was too narrow, and too apt to balk and make trouble 
just when we were in a hurry. Besides, she gassed a great deal in the office 
and often made trouble among the help. 

We invite our readers to call and get acquainted with the new employee. 
He is easily the latest and most wonderful of his kind in the way of printing- 
office help, and with his aid, in conjunction with the other new machinery we 
have installed since we came last fall, we hope to keep on improving the 
Herald until there is no better weekly paper in Iowa. 
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THE 1918 CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


AR and the requirements of war cut down the 
forces of the National Editorial Association 
this year so that the annual convention at 
Little Rock and Hot Springs, Arkansas, from 
June 3 to 8, was a meager representation of 
the newspapers of this country. Further- 
more, the spirit and snap usually found in 
£— A=} such a pretentious organization was largely 
lacking. President H. C. Hotaling’s energetic work and organ- 
ization efforts of the past year told in the final results, however, 
for there was action and accomplishment at this session which 
will have a permanent effect on the future growth and influence 
of this association as a very important national organization. 

Among the most important results of the gathering at Hot 
Springs were the following: 

A change was made in the constitution of the National 
Editorial Association which will give each state organization 
full and fair representation for the number of members in such 
State. Heretofore, the voting done in the national body has 
been by anybody and everybody who happened to be in the 
room when voting was done. Important matters were often 
decided in this manner by those who had but a temporary 
interest in the questions at issue and who lost that interest as 
soon as their particular wishes were gained through such voting. 
Under the plan inaugurated at Minneapolis last year, when 
the Executive Committee provided a way to secure a large 
number of members from each State by taking in state and 
district associations as a whole, there came much dissatis- 
faction over this sort of voting. Members present represent- 
ing large state associations and having hundreds of members 
of the National Editorial Association, with dues paid according 
to this new plan, did not relish the idea of being cut out of their 
fair voice in the proceedings; further, some of them did not 
intend to submit to such a proceeding in the future. The 
election of a representative and energetic Executive Committee 
at this Hot Springs meeting was the remedy for any such evil, 
and at a short session held immediately after their election the 
members of this committee arranged a change that will make 
future voting fair and representative of all the members of each 
state or district association by allowing those present at future 
conventions — those who are members of their own state 
organizations, and whose dues are paid at home and to the 
national organization — to vote the proportionate number of 
votes of their own home organizations. The spectacle of any 
State in which the convention may be held packing the con- 
vention with their own state members to control important 
action will no longer be possible, for the remotest State with 
a large home organization will have its full voice the same as 
the State in which the national convention is held. 

To make this clearer: If the Wisconsin state association 
has two hundred members, each paying their 50 cents annual 
dues to the national association, Wisconsin will have two 
hundred votes in the annual convention to be held next year. 
These votes will be cast pro rata by any members of the Wis- 
consin association present who are qualified to vote in the next 
annual meeting. If there are ten members present from 
Wisconsin at the next national meeting, these ten will divide 
their State’s full membership vote and cast it, thus giving 
every state member a voice and weight in the national body. 
But the home state member thus represented must be paid for 
and recorded on the lists of the credentials committee which 
will in future say who shall vote. 

From the very first day of this convention those present 
began talking about some plan for creating the office of execu- 
tive secretary and securing the services of some capable man to 
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fill that position, giving to the national association and the 
newspapers of the country as a whole that effective effort now 
given to several of the state organizations. The report of G. E. 
Hosmer, of Colorado, as chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
made the need for such an executive more apparent. Legisla- 
tive matters are very important to the newspapers of the 
United States, and just now the attempt to adjust postal rates, 
as well as the long-drawn fight on the print-paper proposition, 
has focused attention on this matter. An executive or field 
secretary would be able to keep in touch with such things and 
secure the codperation and force of the national association, 
as well as many thousands of individual publishers, to back up 
his efforts. Results worth millions to the publishers as a whole 
would likely come from the organization thus effectively 
directed and concentrated at the proper time. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider Mr. Hosmer’s report along 
this line, and the Committee on the President’s Address gave 
it attention in its report, while it also received further attention 
from the Resolutions Committee. 

There is no doubt that the sentiment of the members 
present, who are making all there is now of the National 
Editorial Association, is in favor of some better concentration 
of effort, and, regardless of the cost, they favor the adoption 
of the executive or field secretary plan. How raise the money? 
That and whom they can get to start the work are the great 
and only questions. One suggestion was made that can possibly 
be carried out now — the employment of some man who will 
patriotically serve for his expenses for a year while the plan 
is being developed so that a salary for him may be secured 
later. It is a way, at least, to start the work; and a start is 
necessary. 

The Proceedings of the Convention. 


The Thirty-Third Annual Convention of the National 
Editorial Association met at Little Rock, Arkansas, on Mon- 
day, June 3, at 9:30 A. M., in the convention and ball room of 
the Marion Hotel. The attendance was not large at this first 
session when President H. C. Hotaling, of Mapleton, Minne- 
sota, called the convention to order. The address of welcome 
was given by Governor C. H. Brough, of Arkansas, whom many 
of the delegates felt quite well acquainted with from their 
meeting him frequently while he was with the Arkansas crowd 
of convention boosters at Minneapolis last year. Governor 
Brough gave the convention his best smiling welcome, his 
cordial well wishes and glad hand. Hon. Charles E. Taylor, 
mayor of Little Rock, also held out his glad hand to the 
assembled guests. D. M. Jones, of Mankato, Minnesota, a 
singer of note who accompanied President Hotaling to the 
convention, sang with spirit the latest songs. 

President Hotaling read a message from President Wood- 
row Wilson to the convention as follows: 

‘Please convey to the members of the National Editorial 
Association my personal greetings, and at the same time 
express to them my deep appreciation of the patriotic work of 
the press of the country and the generous support that has 
been given the Government in the great struggle for the free- 
dom of all people. Only unselfish devotion can insure the 
success of our brave men who are sustaining the honor of 
America in the war for human liberty.— Woodrow Wilson.” 

In the absence of Lee J. Rountree, of Texas, G. E. Hosmer, 
of Denver, responded to the addresses of welcome for the 
association, and T. L. Pound, president of the Arkansas Press 
Association, also responded and added words of welcome for 
his State. 

President Hotaling’s Address. 

The President’s annual address was the next order of busi- 
ness, and Mr. Hotaling gave to it all the force and character 
that deep study of the national situation, as it affects pub- 
lishers, had inspired. He viewed the print-paper proposition 
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with great alarm, and from a patriotic standpoint urged upon 
publishers generally the necessity of curtailing their printed 
pages. Advertising rates for newspapers might justly be 
higher and the space used by large advertisers less with a view 
to this result. He expressed the belief that much of the 
immense Sunday editions of large metropolitan papers could 
be eliminated in the interests of conservation of print-paper, 
and that all papers could curtail somewhat the amount used. 
The production of print-paper at the present time, he showed, 
is far less than the amount used, and the tendency will be to 
create a panic market unless supply and demand are equalized. 

President Hotaling then appointed the usual convention 
committees, and, after a little informal business, the first day’s 
work session ended, to make way for special entertainment 
features planned for the remainder of the day. 


Entertainment at Little Rock. 


Special entertainment for the visiting newspaper people 
began the first day at Little Rock. Really, the entertainment 
was more of a feature of the gathering than was the business of 
the convention. 

Camp Pike is one of the new army cantonments not far 
from the city of Little Rock, and something like forty thousand 
soldiers of all kinds are quartered there, including a large 
number of negro fighters who are being put in shape for grim 
business. At eleven o’clock on Monday all the newspaper 
guests present were taken out to visit this cantonment and 
spend a half day among the soldiers. They witnessed a review 
by the One Hundred and Seventy-Third Brigade, among other 
things, and games played by the soldiers was another feature 
in their honor. Buildings of the Y. M. C. A. and the barracks 
were visited. At last a visit was made to the camp bakery 
where the officers had arranged a sample soldiers’ meal for the 
two hundred newspaper guests. 

Returning to the city with a chance to clean up and rest, 
the editorial party dug out their fine duds for a visit to the 
state capitol and the reception by Governor Brough, the state 
officials, representatives of the press, and military officials with 
their wives. A bevy of charming society girls assisted the 
matrons in serving refreshments during the evening, and music 
was furnished by a regimental band. The beautiful state-house 
was much admired. It is of white marble, with grand cor- 
ridors, staircases and rotundas of most classic architecture. 
Mr. Jones again favored the assemblage with songs, featuring 
many of Harry Lauder’s specialties, he also being a Scot with 
the necessary bur-r-r. Mrs. F. W. Bott, of New Orleans, also 
rendered some beautiful solos. 

It required early rising Tuesday morning for the second day 
of the convention, as the big sight-seeing trip over Pulaski and 
Lonoke counties started at seven o’clock, and the hundred-mile 
ride over the hard pike roads of the locality was greatly enjoyed. 
Automobiles had been secured for the trip and drivers were 
quite generally substantial and leading plantation men and 
farm owners of the counties visited. Some of the magnificent 
plantation homes were seen, and the trip included a stop at 
England, one of the fine little cities of Arkansas. Then back 
northward the fine hard road led to Lonoke, the capital of that 
county, near where some of the famous rice farms are located. 
A special visit was made to one of the big irrigation plants 
which supply water for the rice lands. Few of the guests of 
the trip had ever seen rice farming or knew much concerning 
it, hence the visit was of practical information and value. 

At the noon hour Lonoke people had a great barbecue Junch 
prepared and spread in the city park, with drinks and good 
cheer that came in splendidly after the long ride. Some after- 
dinner speeches were made in the shape of welcomes by the 
mayor and other citizens of prominence, and responses were 
called for and given impromptu by some of the talented 
orators of the editorial party. 
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Ebert’s aviation field adjoins the town of Lonoke, and here 
United States army officers are in training for the supreme test 
to come later in France and Germany. It had been arranged 
to give the newspaper guests a special demonstration by many 
of the young officers who are students at this field. Recent 
rains had wet the field to a somewhat dangerous degree, how- 
ever, so that but four aeroplanes took the air in honor of the 
visitors, but they were enough to demonstrate the wonderful 
capabilities of the fliers and the machines. Few tricks of the 
flying art were omitted by these young aviators, and their 
success in combating the German aces can be foreseen. The 
field itself is immense and as flat as a table, with an equipment 
in hangars, barracks, buildings and machines equal to the best. 

At 4 P. M., the fifty automobiles in the party started back 
to Little Rock, with all the guests feeling they had had a won- 
derful day, having been filled with information concerning 
Arkansas, its possibilities, hopes and aspirations, to remember 
and write about for years to come. 


Another Touch of Business. 


The last business session of the convention in Little Rock 
was held on Wednesday forenoon, but a good program of 
speaking was enjoyed on Tuesday evening after the big auto 
trip. At this time Lieut. C. L. Armstrong, of Victoria, British 
Columbia, gave an hour’s talk on his experiences and observa- 
tions while serving in the British army in Flanders. Mr. 
Armstrong was a member of the Sixty-Seventh Scots. He was 
a publisher in British Columbia before the war started, and he 
joined the overseas forces in 1915, later being sent home afflicted 
with shell-shock, from which he is recovering. He came to this 
meeting to add his invitation to that of Washington and 
Oregon for the 1919 meeting of the association to be held in 
the Pacific Northwest. He told a very interesting story of 
the war and of his experiences. Lieutenant Armstrong’s closing 
statement was that, although the Kaiser brought on this war to 
secure for himself and his nation world domination, the biggest 
result has been a bond of sympathy and fellowship between 
the allied nations which is akin to blood ties. He said this tie 
will never be rent asunder and for all future time the men and 
women of this country who have lost sons and brothers in this 
war will have such a feeling of sympathy and love for the 
mothers and fathers of Canada, who have also lost sons and 
brothers in the same cause, that never again can there be talk 
of contention or trouble among them, but there will always be 
that resolve to live and remember together. Lieutenant 
Armstrong also told of his attempts to publish a regimental 
newspaper while in the service. He was designated for that 
purpose and succeeded in gathering up a conglomeration of 
printing material with which he and his assistants did actually 
issue four papers. Then a German shell burst among the 
printing equipment and ended the existence of the paper. 

The Commercial Club of Little Rock has the thanks of the 
guests for a neat luncheon served at the Marion Hotel ballroom 
for them Wednesday noon, just prior to their departure for 
Hot Springs. The repast was on a large scale and briskly 
served to permit of all getting checked out and away on the 
two o’clock special for Hot Springs. A visit to the state 
capitol followed the luncheon and on the capitol steps the 
editorial party became movie actors for a few minutes, supply- 
ing the subject for a Mutual film that will probably go down 
in history as a ‘‘ News of the Day”’ feature. 

The biggest souvenir “‘stunt”’ we have ever seen pulled off 
in honor of a convention or an organization of any kind was the 
National Editors’ Magazine, issued by R. O. Schaeffer and 
Frank N. Henderson, editors and publishers, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. This consisted of a two hundred and six page 
souvenir edition, with a handsomely colored cover labeled 
‘‘ Arkansas.”’ Every sort of editorial and newspaper stuff bear- 
ing on or suitable to this national convention was used, together 
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with many contributed articles and features by noted writers. 
But the big thing was the one hundred and eighty pages of 
advertising secured for the book, at $100 per page, which set 
forth in beautifully designed and striking advertisements the 
resources of Arkansas and its business interests. The work in 
getting out such a souvenir edition must have been immense, 
and its excellence is to be commended. 


Convention Concluded at Hot Springs. 


Wednesday afternoon, June 5, the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation convention program was transferred to a new base, and 
the entire forces of the editorial party stormed the environs of 
Hot Springs, that noted government health resort, where it is 
claimed that peculiarly medicated hot waters boiling out of 
the hillsides supply rejuvenation to impaired physical man- 
hood and womanhood — if they have the price. A special 
train was provided for the editorial party from Little Rock, 
that splendid capital city thus staying with its program and 
its guests to the very last minute. And on the way they had 
provided for another rare treat — a stop at Bauxite, where are 
located the ‘‘mines” from whence the ore or dirt is taken that 
makes aluminum. Mammoth plants and machinery in oper- 
ation at this strange place in the Ozark hills are supplied with 
dirt or ore from the hills for miles around. The aluminum- 
bearing rock sticks out in strata and layers below the surface 
of the ground, where hundreds of teams are at work scraping 
and digging off this surface to get at the real paying product 
to be used in the mills. The discovery of the mineral and the 
process of manufacture were pleasingly described by the head 
of the institution as the guests returned from a rainy ride 
through the hills to see the mines. The special train then 
proceeded to Hot Springs. 

A band met the editorial party at the station in Hot Springs 
and, as the population of doctors, shopkeepers and general busi- 
ness people of the city looked on amusedly, the entire crowd 
marched two by two behind the band all the way up to the 
Arlington Hotel in a temperature a little less than a hundred 
in the shade, perhaps. The general task of getting room 
assignments, and a chance to clean up and dress after the hard 
day, occupied most of the guests until nine o’clock in the 
evening, when President Hotaling coaxed them into the con- 
vention room of the hotel for the scheduled evening meeting 
and formal welcoming to the city. The session proved worth 
it, however, even if nothing had been given but the address of 
welcome by Rev. Marion Nelson Waldrip, a Methodist minis- 
ter of the city. Reverend Waldrip was introduced by Mr. 
Riggs of the Hot Springs New Era as a genuine Arkansas 
“hillbilly”? who would give an address of welcome in original 
Arkansas style. Incidentally, he said the speaker is a Meth- 
odist minister, a fact he mentioned for fear they might not 
discover it from his talk. 

Reverend Waldrip was in a happy frame of mind and 
heaped up wit and sarcasm in good measure for the delectation 
of the editorial fraternity generally and those present in par- 
ticular. He said he was the original Arkansas kid, the one 
who sat in the ash barrel in the famous picture of the “‘ Arkan- 
saw Traveler.” He grew up in the State, and was proud of it. 
As an Arkansas booster he certainly has no equal, not at least 
within the realms of truthfulness, and when he got through 
there seemed to be no other State, no other world, quite so 
completely perfect as this empire of variety called ‘“‘Arkansaw.”’ 

Mayor J. W. McClendon was then introduced and added 
his more conservative welcome to that of the minister. 


Beautiful Gavel Presented to President Hotaling. 


A surprise feature of the program was sprung at this time 
when C. E. Palmer of the Four-State Press, of Texarkana, 
Texas, was introduced and presented President Hotaling with 
a beautiful little gavel made.entirely from Arkansas materials, 
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an illustration of which is shown herewith. Mr. Palmer stated 
that the idea of this gavel originated with J. L. Wadley, of the 
Texarkanian, who was detained at home. 

Mr. Riggs made up a special issue of the Hot Springs New 
Era on Thursday evening, June 6, which was a bigger and 


Gavel Presented to President Hotaling and the National 
Editorial Association by Arkansas Editors. 


more thorough welcome to the distinguished visitors than any- 
thing else that could have been done. It contained a com- 
plete roster of those in attendance. 


Thursday and Friday All Business. 


For one reason and another there were many disappoint- 
ments on the program for the convention, some of which were 
especially regretted, as for instance the absence of Secretary 
McAdoo, Theodore Roosevelt and Food Commissioner Hoover. 
President Hotaling had made arrangements personally with 
these distinguished gentlemen to be present if the strenuous 
work of their offices and the war times would permit. It was 
not surprising that they could not attend, however, under the 
circumstances. There was sufficient other talent present to 
use up all the time the convention could be held down to busi- 
ness, and it was perhaps a good thing that most of the enter- 
tainment features proposed at Hot Springs were either called 
off or changed to other times than Thursday and Friday, for 
on those days genuine program business was taken care of. 
Mr. Hoover did send a representative to the meeting, however, 
who endeavored to present the administration side of the food 
publicity matter in a clearer light and to gain the further and 
continued coéperation of the editorial fraternity. 

“Loyalty Editorials” was a subject for C. H. Mooney, of 
Memphis, Tennessee, on Thursday morning, and Harry B. 
Potter, editor of the State University Bulletin, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, gave a splendid talk on “Agriculture and the Rural 
Press.’’ The latter address was well planned and outlined and 
had a practical side that was very interesting. Mr. Potter is 
a student of a big subject and if publishers generally could 
hear him it would be to their advantage. 

Paul W. Brown, of St. Louis, gave his address on “‘The 
Newspaper as a Power in National Development,” considering 
the newspaper side of the present intense public interest in a 
scientific and thoughtful manner. Another fine paper was by 
Fred Heiskell, of Little Rock, a newspaper man and politician 
who knows the whole game. He stated that 1,200 papers died 
in the United States last year and that the time has come now 
to organize against the enemy and protect ourselves. Organ- 
ization and discipline are more necessary now than ever before. 
We should have an organization of the daily and weekly 
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publications of the entire country. He stated that one reason 
there is not a better organization of that kind is because there 
are so many of the men who make the big papers who are not 
the owners of them. The owners do not see or know the 
necessity for such organization as well as the men who are 
actually doing the work, meeting the hard problems every day 
and delivering the goods. Some of these makers of big papers 
say they are too big to be hurt, but that is not so, Mr. Heiskell 
declared. The establishment of the postal zone system may 
not hurt the smaller papers, but it will not help them. But it 
has awakened the large papers to the help that the smaller 
papers can give in an emergency. ‘‘Government officials 
should consider and understand that newspapers can not be 
run on love and affection, and that if it were not for the news- 
papers of today the war would now be over, the Red Cross 
abandoned and civilization turned over to the enemies of 
humanity.” He said he would like to see a movement to take 
up the work of organizing city and country newspaper men. 

Friday morning a very excellent paper was read by Miss 
Mae Hamilton, of the Storm Lake (Iowa) Pilot-Tribune, on 
“‘Camouflaging in the Newspaper Game.” Miss Hamilton, 
one of the most expert young women connected with country 
newspaper work, is not ‘‘camouflaging” in any degree when 
she talks about the business of writing or of the business office. 

One of the most practical shop talks of the entire conven- 
tion was that of Allen E. McGowan, of Appleton, Minnesota, 
who has kept accurate records and figures, and he told of the 
cost of a linotype in a country office. He went into every 
phase of the cost of installation and operation of the machine, 
and compared it with hand composition. He had the whole 
subject summed up in one sentence, however, when he stated 
that “It is Old Man Overhead that determines what the cost 
of composing-machine operation shall be, and, when it comes 
to determining prices in every department of a printing estab- 
lishment, he is much more effective than the Federal Trade 
Commission. He demands attention and the printer who does 
not listen to him soon has reason to regret it.””, Mr. McGowan 
reports an average hour-cost for three years of his machine at 
$1.32, and he showed by his digest of the details of the work 
just how much the cost was per thousand ems, etc. 


Election of Officers Friday Afternoon. 

Friday afternoon’s session was an interesting one, starting 
at 2:30 and continuing until well toward evening. 

The election of officers was one of the first important things 
to be done, and this took but a short space of time. The 
Nominating Committee, which had been appointed two days 
before, reported nominations for the various offices as follows: 
President, Guy U. Hardy, Canon City, Colorado; vice-presi- 
dent, Edwin Albright, Gallatin, Tennessee; secretary, George 
Schlosser, Wessington Springs, South Dakota; treasurer, J. 
Byron Cain, Belle Plaine, Kansas. Executive Committee: 
W. Wilkie, Minnesota; H. A. Bailey, Illinois; G. L. Caswell, 
Iowa; E. E. Brodie, Oregon; Frank M. Henderson, Arkansas; 
J. C. Brimblecom, Massachusetts. 

On motion, the officers nominated and recommended by 
the committee were duly elected without debate, and Messrs. 
Hardy, Albright and Cain responded to calls for speeches, 
thanked the delegates and promised sincere devotion to duty. 

Nothing was done about the matter of establishing a home 
for retired editors, writers and publishers. 

Two more papers or addresses were then listened to during 
the afternoon, one by John B. Gairing, editor of the Publishers’ 
Auxiliary, Chicago, on ‘‘The Two-Dollar Weekly,” and the 
last one by G. L. Caswell, Denison, Iowa, on “‘The Field 
Secretary at Work,” Mr. Caswell being field secretary for 
the Iowa Press Association, “‘the most effective business 
organization of the kind in the United States,” as President 
Hotaling announced the subject. Mr. Gairing gave plenty of 
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evidence of the need for the two-dollar weekly, and assurance 
that weekly publishers can not only establish that price for 
their papers better now than ever before, but can better 
maintain it. He stated that over one thousand newspapers 
have been suspended in a year. 

The address by Mr. Caswell was along the line of his work 
as field secretary for the Iowa and Nebraska press associations 
which he carried on last year and part of this. 


Next Meeting to Be Held in Northwest. 


It was decided on Thursday afternoon that the next annual 
convention, if held at all, will be held in the Pacific Northwest, 
Seattle, Portland and other cities in that section having repre- 
sentatives present asking for it. Invitations were also cor- 
dially extended from Detroit, Chicago and a half dozen other 
cities, and again from Boston for the 1920 convention. A 
lively time was had over the matter of adopting a resolution 
presented by Mr. Caswell for the Executive Committee, author- 
izing the committee to decide before March 1, 1919, whether, 
under the war conditions that may exist then, it might not be 
better to cancel the 1919 convention of the association and 
simply hold a conference of delegates from each State. The 
resolution was fought hard by the Seattle and Portland repre- 
sentatives and by some of the Arkansas delegation present, as 
the Northwest people were determined to go home with the 
promise of the convention in their pocket. However, they 
agreed that the Executive Committee should determine by the 
first of March whether or not the convention can be held with 
reasonable assurance of success and attendance, and President 
Hardy promises to call a meeting of the committee during the 
year for that, the field secretary proposition and other business. 

Saturday was a day of informal business and closing up 
the affairs of the convention, with some entertainment features. 
The editors and their ladies had been given an “Editorial and 
Press Frolic’ the evening before by newspaper and other 
people of Hot Springs, and those who recovered were pleased 
to make an excursion to the hilltops in the forenoon to see 
something of the reservation owned and controlled at this place 
by Uncle Sam. In the afternoon most of the visitors who 
remained there were taken about ten miles south of the city 
to a point where the eclipse of the sun would be total, and there 
enjoyed the unusual sight. 

Sunday will long be remembered in Hot Springs as the day 
when certain newspaper editors and publishers of these United 
States ‘‘filled” certain of the church pulpits of the city. The 
arrangement was agreed to before the city churchgoers had seen 
or heard the editors, but the latter were too game to back up, 
and the church people could not. At that, we'll guarantee 
those who attended heard some good, sensible lay sermons 
from such men as Hotaling, Hosmer, Hardy, Hodges, Albright, 
Wagenseller, and a few of the other unterrified who were there 
and ready. 


Off on Big Trip Sunday. 


Sunday night the editorial party — that is, those of the 
party who had not been overcome by the hot weather and a 
desire to get back to their own work at home — started off 
on a trip of several hundred miles to see Arkansas. Fifty 
Arkansas editors were expected to come in time to join in this 
trip by special train over their State, visiting many of the 
important cities and towns, and points of interest from Texar- 
kana on the south to Springfield on the north. The fact that 
so few could remain for this trip was due to the same thing that 
kept the attendance down at this convention —- war work and 
war uncertainties at home. 

We are sorry that we can not give a more careful and 
detailed report of this convention for THE INLAND PRINTER 
readers who may be interested in what was done, but in a 
program of such extent and variety it is difficult to report 
as merited all the addresses and papers given. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will 
receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be 
found in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


A Correction. 


In the review of “Seven Legs Across the Seas,” which 
appeared in this department of the June issue, an error was 
made in quoting the price, the item in that particular reading 
as follows: ‘Order through The Inland Printer- Company; 
price, $2.50, postage 10 cents extra.’’ The advertisement of 
Moffat, Yard & Co., the publishers, which appeared on page 
293 of the same issue, stated that while the price of the book 
was $2.50 in the book trade, copies would be mailed prepaid 
to printers at the special price of $2. Orders for the book 
should not be mailed to The Inland Printer Company, but to 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 116-120 West Thirty-second street, New 
York city. 


“The Journalism of Japan.” 


An interesting record of the journalism of an interesting 
people is embodied in the above-named bulletin, written by 
Frank L. Martin, Professor of Journalism, University of 
Missouri. 

After dealing briefly with the earliest history of journalism 
in Japan, a good insight is given as to the character and scope 
of the modern Japanese newspaper, with chapters on govern- 
ment regulation of the press, treatment of the news, fiction in 
the newspaper, cartoons and illustrations, sporting news, extra 
editions, the newspaper plants, women in journalism, press 
associations, foreign language newspapers, and advertising. 
Many amusing facts are related; and a series of illustrations 
of representative Japanese papers and phases of the mechanical 
end of their handling are of keen interest. The booklet is 
largely the outcome of observations made when Mr. Martin 
was a member of the editorial staff of the Japan Advertiser, 
Tokyo. 

As long as the supply lasts, copies of this bulletin will be 
sent gratis by the University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


“Art Alphabets and Lettering.’ 


This is the second edition of J. M. Bergling’s helpful book on 
the art of lettering for engravers, architects, engrossers, com- 
mercial artists, show-card writers and painters, and it is com- 
prehensive. In fact, in so far as the illustrations of alphabets 
are concerned, it is so complete that commercial artists and 
letterers of fine commercial work for advertising purposes 
would find therein much that is out of date, at least in so far 
as their particular requirements are concerned. We refer to 
those alphabets of a fanciful and decorative character which 
are seldom used on the better grades of printing today, but 
which are still used to some extent by sign-painters and show- 
card writers. To the latter class those particular alphabets 
might yet appeal. A number of alphabets are also shown 
which would prove helpful to those who are working at, or 
studying, the art of engrossing. In all, about 125 styles of 
alphabets are shown, and in the text and illustrations, instruc- 
tion is afforded in the art, and advice is given on what mediums 
and devices are required, and where they may be secured. 
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The book contains ninety-six pages, 8 by 11 inches, and is 
bound in boards, covered with cloth. 

“Art Alphabets and Lettering” (second edition), by J. M. 
Bergling. Published by J. M. Bergling, 1254 Rosedale avenue, 
Chicago. Price, $2.50. 


“Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.” 
Publication No. 15. 


The fifteenth book in the series of publications issued by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 2 Jackson 
place, Washington, D. C., bears the subtitle, ‘‘The Imperial 
Japanese Mission, 1917,” and chronicles the activities of the 
special mission headed by Viscount Ishii in the United States 
last year. In addition, it contains information concerning the 
exchange of notes embodying the Root-Takahira understand- 
ing of 1908 and the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917. While 
considerable space is utilized in detailing the events of the tour 
of the Japanese statesmen and business men, interesting and 
inspiring addresses made by the visitors and prominent men of 
America are also printed in the pages of the book. Aside from 
its historical value, the book furnishes convincing evidence of 
the clear understanding and good-will which exists between 
the two governments, the ideals of which, in many respects, 
are identical. 


“Fifty Years of American Education.” 


It is a far cry from the beginning of American education, 
when a large percentage of the population were illiterate, to 
the more wholesome conditions of our present day, but never- 
theless makes for very interesting history. This exposition of 
development is embodied in a booklet, consisting of ninety-six 
pages and cover, by Ernest Carroll Moore. Among many 
interesting features, it gives a table showing the comparative 
changes which have taken place in the public schools from 
1870 to 1917, giving a record that any country may well be 
proud of. 

Although the booklet deals strictly with the growth of 
education in America, it has been published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts, as a memento to signalize their parallel 
development in the publishing of educational literature in 
America, for the same period. 


‘Practical Art Anatomy.” 


The study of the human anatomy is essential to the artist 
who would succeed in rendering a faithful and correct interpre- 
tation of the human figure. The universal need for books on 
the subject as related to art is responsible for the preparation 
of this work by the author, E. G. Lutz, and its publication by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. As far as a lay mind can comprehend 
and visualize, ‘Practical Art Anatomy” should supply the 
demand in full measure. The text is a selection and simplifi- 
cation of the part of human anatomy which constitutes material 
for artistic study and practice, and the great number of illus- 
trations accompanying should insure quick comprehension of 
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the author’s words in print. The book should prove especially 
helpful to the beginner, as it conducts him by easy stages into 
the more difficult features of figure representation. For the 
mature artist it should prove of assistance in enabling him to 
keep anatomy at his finger’s ends. 

“Practical Art Anatomy,” by E. G. Lutz. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50 net. 


‘First Year Latin.” 


A mere cursory glance through this book impresses you 
with the idea that it is a grammar that is “‘different’’; a closer 
study reveals the work as a revision of the old Collar & Daniell’s 
“First Year Latin.” Although abiding by the excellent prin- 
ciples underlying the previous editions, the revision is so 
broad in its simpler application to modern ideas that it prac- 
tically constitutes a new book. The revision was undertaken 
by Thornton Jenkins, head master of the Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, high school. 

The grammar differs essentially from its predecessors in 
the following respects: a briefer and more Cesarean vocabu- 
lary; uncommon construction forms are omitted; increased 
attention has been given to derivatives, and there is a greater 
inclusion of Latin equivalents for the English. In each lesson 
the student has strongly impressed on his mind the close 
relation of Latin to the foundation of the English language. 
Ten review questions at suitable places clinch the principles 
of each lesson. Fables and stories have been omitted to make 
room for matter of a more interesting and historic character, 
and the vocabularies of the first eighteen lessons give accent 
marks as an aid to easy pronunciation. 

The book is unique in the high standard of its illustrations. 
Four full-page color-plates by C. A. Becher depict various 
phases of the life of the Romans. Aside from their high 
artistic value, these illustrations are noteworthy for their 
faithful presentation of Roman life. The book is further 
embellished with numerous engravings, each having been 
carefully selected with the view of presenting subjects of the 
greatest interest. The large number of illustrations is to be 
commended, as pictured details undoubtedly are more effectual 
in fixing themselves on the student’s mind and are retained 
by him longer than printed texts describing the same subjects. 

Collar & Daniell’s “First Year Latin,” edited by Thornton 
Jenkins. Published by Ginn & Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 
Price, $1.12. 


“What Is My Share of the Cost of the War?” 


This is the time when each one may well ask himself the 
above question. The situation demands that each individual 
do his full share—not merely “his bit,’ but ‘“‘his best.” 
Therefore, the pamphlet bearing this title, issued by the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York city, while issued in connection 
with the third Liberty Loan campaign, is nevertheless just as 
timely now and should be in the hands of every one throughout 
the country, especially in view of the fact that other Liberty 
Joans will be launched before the war is ended. 

In the opening paragraphs we read: “‘ Earl Reading said 
in a recent speech, ‘The surest way to bring the war to a quick 
conclusion is to prepare for a prolonged effort’; in other words, 
to make it a regular business routine to provide the ways and 
means to conquer our enemies. This would seem to be the 
logical way to approach such a large problem. The problem is 
too great to be handled sentimentally, or with a burst of 
enthusiasm. As a nation, we are undoubtedly rapidly coming 
to have this point of view, and are adjusting our affairs for a 
long war. No true American wants to see this war end until 
the purpose for which we entered it has been accomplished, 
and this purpose is, once and for all, to protect our nation from 
any possibility of domination by any other nation. The inheri- 
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tance which we have received from the past must not be lost 
because of any shirking of duty by the present generation. 

‘In order that the resources of the nation may be effectively 
marshaled to accomplish this result, it is necessary for each 
one to ask himself: ‘How much ought I contribute in the way 
of personal effort and from my resources to do my full share?’ 

“Our men who have gone into the army and navy, our 
women who have gone into the hospital work back of the firing 
line, have dedicated their entire efforts to the cause. They are 
giving one hundred per cent of effort, and, if necessary, will 
give life itself. In any event, those of us who are at home can 
not equal their contribution. However, it is for us to determine 
how nearly we can approximate the supreme sacrifice.” 

The following paragraphs give a description of the task 
which confronts the Government in connection with raising 
the funds for carrying on the war, and these are accompanied 
by a table under the heading, ‘‘ Financing the Second Year of 
the War,” which shows the share of yearly incomes contrib- 
utable in taxes and bond purchases. 





CHEERFULLY WE FACE OUR DUTIES. 


Congress and the people of the United States are responding 
cheerfully to President Wilson’s call for further revenue legis- 
lation. They are not depressed by the burden which is to be 
placed upon their pocketbooks nor dismayed by the intimation 
that still further sacrifices may be required of them. 

They are in the fight to win. They are conscious of the 
obligations they owe to the men at the front. They are domi- 
nated by the conviction that nothing but victory will make 
life, liberty and property secure, here or abroad. 

Our enemies have called us “dollar worshipers.’”’ We are 
teaching them now that the dollar means nothing to us as 
such, and that we are ready to spend it freely for the conserva- 
tion and perpetuation of free government and civilization. 

Again the fair fields of France and Flanders are drenched 
with blood. The flower of many nations is meeting the 
onslaughts of the Prussian war machine. Our own sons are 
helping to stem the tide. 

The civilized world is looking to us for succor, for permanent 
redemption from the yoke of ruthless militarism; and the spirit 
of America responds to the summons. 

For the great cause, we are facing cheerfully our duties, 
giving wealth and, more than that, offering our best blood. 

Whatever we may be called upon to do, that we will perform, 
forgetting individual interests and bearing constantly in mind 
that upon us — upon our swords and our resources — depend 
the happiness, contentment and peace of the world.— Manu- 





THE AMERICAN ARMY 110,000,000 STRONG. 


The people of the United States are an army of 110,000,000 
volunteers. The troops in France are merely its representa- 
tives. As soon as we learn this and practice it we shall be on 
the way to victory. This is no ‘Let George do it” war. 

Every man and woman in the country ought to find an 
answer to the question, ‘‘What can I do to help win the war?” 

President Wilson says: “‘The object of this war is to 
deliver the free peoples of the world from the menace and the 
actual power of a vast military establishment controlled by 
an irresponsible government.” 

Then if we don’t save — if we don’t give ourselves and our 
money — we are slackers in the ranks. Thank God, most of 
us are eager to help, but we do not always know how. 

The efficiency experts are on the job to show us. It is our 
part not to argue, not to make excuses, but to ginger up when 
we are shown the way. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this department should be 


Officers of the International Typo- 
graphical Union Are Re-elected. 


The canvass of votes cast in the recent 
election of the International Typographi- 
cal Union showed that the present officers 
have been re-elected for the ensuing two- 
year term. Marsden G. Scott, president; 
John W. Hays, secretary-treasurer; Wal- 
ter W. Barrett, vice-president; and Fred 
Barker, auditor, will continue to guide 
the destinies of the union in the impor- 
tant offices named. 


Washington Editors Meet in 
Spokane This Month. 


The thirty-second annual convention 
of the Washington State Press Associa- 
tion will be held in the Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, July 11, 12 and 13, 10918. 
Present responses indicate a large attend- 
ance. The convention committee of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce has 
prepared a fine program of entertain- 
ment, including automobile trips to the 
Inland Empire Paper Company’s mill, 
to Washington Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion’s studio, Liberty Lake and Nata- 
torium Park. The chamber will give a 
banquet to the newspaper men Friday 
evening, and several noon luncheons are 
also planned. Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin T. Lane has been invited to 
discuss ‘“‘The Newspaper in the War”’ at 
one of the sessions. 


Feister-Owen Press, Philadelphia, 
Quits Business. 


After having enjoyed a_ successful 
business career for the past thirty years, 
the Feister-Owen Press, Incorporated, 
Sixth street and Columbia avenue, Phila- 
delphia, has decided to close down 
immediately. J. Spencer Brock, presi- 
dent of the company, explained that for 
the past few years the Feister-Owen 
business had been gradually falling off, 
due, in some measure, to the war. The 
mechanical equipment and the organiza- 
tion of this plant were highly specialized 
for the production of catalogues and 
pamphlets in exceedingly large editions. 
Some of the large orders for medical 
almanacs in prewar days ran as high 
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aS 7,000,000 copies, and much of this 
class of work failed to come in during 
the past year. Transportation difficul- 
ties, together with the rapidly rising costs 
of labor and material, produced a situa- 
tion which, in the opinion of the directors 
of the company, did not warrant a con- 
tinuation of the business. 


Charles A. Stinson Nominated for 
President of Philadelphia 
Rotarians. 


At the last meeting of the Philadelphia 
Rotary Club, Charles A. Stinson, of the 
engraving firm of Gatchel & Manning, 
Philadelphia, received the unanimous 
nomination for the office of president of 
the local organization. THE INLAND 
PRINTER goes to press before the election, 
June 18, but the selection of Mr. Stinson 
for the office is, of course, certain. 


School for Printers’ Apprentices 
Closes Successful Year. 


The closing exercises of the School for 
Printers’ Apprentices of New York, held 
at the Hudson Guild Settlement, 436 
West Twenty-seventh street, New York 
city, Thursday evening, June 6, marked 
the completion of the sixth year of the 
school’s existence. During those six 
years the number of students has grown 
from eight to nearly four hundred, and 
the school, under the skilful direction of 
its head, Arthur L. Blue, has come to be 
recognized as one of the foremost insti- 
tutions of its kind. The program for the 
closing .exercises consisted of addresses 
by the director and his first assistant, 
T. L. James; Leon H. Rouse, president 
of Typographical Union No. 6; Charles 
Francis, one of the small group of far- 
seeing employers who have helped to 
build up the school to its present com- 
manding position; and Dr. John Lovejoy 
Elliott, head worker of the Hudson 
Guild, under whose hospitable roof the 
school has had its home from the begin- 
ning, rent free, with an annual contribu- 
tion of a thousand dollars in the bargain. 

Gold medals for excellence in typog- 
raphy were given to Harry Timmerman, 
from the M. B. Brown Printing & Bind- 
ing Company, and George Plumhans, a 


young Belgian printer. The winners of 
the first and second prizes for excellence 
in English were, respectively, Edwin N. 
Tiedemann, of the Bartlett-Orr Press, 
and Harry Cohen, of the F. M. Eldredge 
Printing Company, Brooklyn. 

The gold medal, offered by Charles 
Francis to the apprentice making the 
greatest progress in typography during 
the year, went to Anthony Cina, from 
the composing-room of the Army and 
Navy Journal. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
plans were being worked out for the 
addition of new departments of instruc- 
tion, in order to carry out the original 
plan of a school equipped to teach all 
branches of the printing and allied trades. 


Chicago Pressfeeders Strike. 


On Monday, June 3, the pressfeeders 
of Chicago, members of Franklin Union 
No. 4, went out on strike for an increase 
of wages, their demand being for a flat 
raise of $5 a week. 

Contracts which were to run for five 
years were entered into between the 
union and the Franklin Division of the 
Franklin-Typothete of Chicago, which 
division represents the employers of 
union labor, during November, 1916, an 
increase in wages being granted at that 
time and another increase provided for 
which was to take effect during the latter 
part of 1919. During last December the 
feeders went out on strike, demanding 
an increase of $5 a week, which difficulty 
was finally adjusted by the employers 
granting a war bonus of $2.50 a week, 
with the agreement that no change was 
to be made in the existing contracts. 

In view of these facts the demands 
made by the union during the past 
month were refused by the employers, 
with the result that the majority of the 
pressrooms of the city were closed down 
for a week. 

The officers of the international union 
were called to the city, and, after con- 
ferences with the employers and the 
officers of the local union, assumed stew- 
ardship over the local union and ordered 
the feeders back to work, promising that 
in the meantime efforts would be put 
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forth to secure an increase in wages 
through conciliation and arbitration. 

The committees of the feeders and the 
employers are still in conference as this 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is being 
closed, so that no definite statement can 
be made regarding the outcome of the 
negotiations. 


Albert H. Everett With Western 
Type & Machinery Company 
at Kansas City. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of 
a printed announcement from Albert H. 
Everett, for many years connected with 
various concerns in the printers’ supply 
line at Kansas City, Missouri, which 
states that the Western Type & Machin- 
ery Company has purchased his job 
roller plant and combined it with that 
firm’s equipment, supply and rebuilt 
machinery business. The announcement 
also states that Mr. Everett has been 
appointed sales manager of the Western’s 
Kansas City house. 


Annual Outing of Syracuse Smelting 
Works an Enjoyable Affair. 


On Sunday, June 16, employers and 
employees of the Syracuse Smelting 
Works, manufacturer of Stanley Process 
type-metals, Brooklyn, New York, jour- 
neyed to Whitestone for the annual 
outing of the organization. An interest- 
ing feature was the ball game between 
the babbitt and type metal departments 
for a stake of $125, which, it was agreed 
beforehand, the winner would contribute 
to the Red Cross, and this the type- 
metal department had the honor of 
doing. 

A. W. Michener, New Advertising 
Manager for Challenge 
Machinery Company. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of A.W. Michener, formerly 
of Chicago, as director of advertising 
for the Challenge Machinery Company, 
Grand Haven, Michigan, manufacturer 
of printing-presses and various other 
items of printing equipment. Mr. Mich- 
ener has been identified with the printing 
business in and around Chicago for a 
number of years, having established at 
one time the Review Printing and Em- 
bossing Company, Chicago, in which he 
later sold his interest to become manager 
of the commercial printing-plant of the 
Baker-Vawter Company, of which he 
had charge for several years. Later, 
when that company decided to close its 
general printing department to devote 
its entire attention to the loose-leaf sec- 
tion of the’ business, Mr. Michener 
became superintendent for the George 
E. Cole Company, Chicago, with which 
firm he remained two years. 
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C. W. Kellogg, Efficiency Expert, 
Recovers From Effects of 
Accident. 


Many printers in the Middle West, 
Northwest and Southwest have been 
asking for the whereabouts of C. W. 
Kellogg, the dean of the staff of efficiency 
(or production) engineers of the American 
Type Founders Company. Last fall 
Mr. Kellogg went to the Pacific coast on 
a mission to introduce economies of pro- 


C. W. Kellogg. 


duction in various printing-plants and to 
instruct the type company’s sales organi- 
zation in service work in the same direc- 
tion. Starting at Spokane Mr. Kellogg 
worked down to San Francisco, success 
attending his efforts en route. One day 
in December, as Mr. Kellogg was 
returning from Oakland with the order 
for a complete new steel newspaper and 
commercial equipment for the Oakland 
Tribune, his arm was shattered ina street 
car accident. As a consequence, he was 
detained in a hospital in San Francisco 
until the latter part of March, under the 
care of skilled surgeons, who finally 
restored the arm to usefulness. Since 
leaving the hospital, and while nursing 
the recovered arm, Mr. Kellogg com- 
pleted his work on the Pacific coast, and 
before this is printed he will have reached 
Chicago to attack with his accustomed 
success the strongholds of inefficiency, 
which are now more dangerous than ever 
on account of higher wages and higher 
costs all along the line. 

No man in the service of the printers 
has done more valuable constructive 
work than Mr. Kellogg. Plants that 
were profitable he has made more 
profitable. Plants that were not at all 
profitable, he has made _ profitable. 
Approaching each production problem 
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with a keen analytical mind he simplifies 
the apparatus of production and elimi- 
nates the causes of waste and loss. His 
work is done without a trace of that 
boastfulness and bluster and intemperate 
promises with which too many so-called 
“‘efficiency experts” attempt to camou- 
flage their lack of scientific thoroughness. 
Behind a modest manner Charles W. 
Kellogg is found to be firm in diagnosis 
and decisive in applying remedies to 
uneconomical conditions. He will be 
welcomed by a number of appreciative 
clients in his broad field of action, but 
even more grateful to him will be the 
welcome of the entire sales organization 
to which he is the popular, respected and 
patient adviser and inspirer. 


Thirty-Second Annual Convention, 
United Typothete of America. 


The thirty-second annual convention 
of the United Typothetz of America will 
be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 
23, 24 and 25, the headquarters being at 
Hotel Sinton. This year’s convention is 
to be a most important one, in which all 
printers will be interested because of 
existing conditions in the industry due 
to the war. A most cordial invitation is 
extended to printers of all sections to 
attend this convention. 

Cincinnati is centrally located and is 
an ideal city for a business convention, 
such as the thirty-second will be. Make 
your plans now to attend, for it will 
benefit you greatly to hear the addresses 
and discussions on the problems facing 
the printer today. Don’t forget the 
dates, September 23, 24 and 25, at Cin- 
cinnati. 


United Typothetz of America News 
Notes. 


A decalcomania window sign of the 
Typothetz emblem in colors, size 12 by 
8 inches, has made its appearance on the 
windows of many of the members of the 
United Typothete of America. This 
window sign is very attractive, and is a 
dignified method of showing the buying 
public that the printer is a member of the 
national association of his industry. All 
members of the Typothete should dis- 
play this sign. It may be purchased 
either through their local Typothete 
associations or direct from national 
headquarters, 550 Transportation build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Attention is again called to the fact 
that it is not too late for members to 
submit to national headquarters. their 
statements of cost of production for the 
past year. The composite statement, 
which is in the process of compilation, has 
not yet reached the stage where addi- 
tional individual cost reports can not be 
included in the final figures. Printers 
who desire to have their costs included 
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in the composite statement are advised 
to get in touch with the national office 
promptly. 

The past month was a record-breaker 
of sales of the Standard Price-List. This 
loose-leaf price-list is coming into greater 
daily use throughout the country, and 
is a valuable compilation. Being in 
loose-leaf form, it permits of revisions 
and additions which are made from time 
to time, thereby keeping it up to date. 
Printers who desire to obtain additional 
copies of this price-book should order 
direct from national headquarters. 

The months of May and June have 
been very busy months for the field 
force and much constructive work was 
accomplished. Splendid results are being 
obtained at several different points 
throughout the country where the field 
men are engaged. The codperation of 
the printers, who are showing a disposi- 
tion to want organization more than ever 
before, is assisting materially in the good 
results being accomplished. 

Those engaged in the printing business 
should begin making plans for construc- 
tive study after the summer months of 
subjects of importance and value to 
themselves and their positions. Sales- 
men will, of course, be interested in the 
correspondence course in selling, avail- 
able through the United Typothete of 
America. A course in estimating may 
also be taken by correspondence. Both 
of these courses are sound and practical, 
and have been devised for the purpose 
of giving the student fundamentals and 
principles of selling and estimating. With 
this solid foundation to work upon, the 
student makes steady and quick progress 
in accomplishing the end he desires. Full 
information on these courses may be 
obtained by writing the United Typothe- 
te of America, 550 Transportation 
building, Chicago. 


School of Journalism Prominent 
at Missouri University 
Commencement. 


In view of the announcement of a 
$50,000 gift to the School of Journalism 
for the construction of a new building, 
and the fact that the commencement 
address was delivered by a prominent 
newspaper man, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, editor of The Nation and president 
of the New York Evening Post, the annual 
graduation exercises at the University 
of Missouri held a decidedly journalistic 
flavor. It was the tenth anniversary of 
the School of Journalism, and the selec- 
tion of a newspaper man to make the 
annual address was a peculiarly appro- 
priate one.. In his address, among other 
things Mr. Villard pointed out what he 
believed were dangerous tendencies in 
the journalism of today, notably the 
drift toward consolidation. ‘‘ Where,” 
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he asked, ‘will this tendency end? 
What becomes of the old American belief 
that both sides of all our issues shall 
have their spokesmen in the press?” 

The gift of $50,000 was made by a 
Missourian who does not want his name 
made public. The fund is to be used for 
the construction of a new building, 
which will be the third home of the 
department since its foundation in 1908. 
Beginning with the second year of the 
newspaper school’s existence, and until 
the present time, the school has been 
housed in Switzler Hall. It is expected 
that the new building will contain a 
complete printing-plant for the publica- 
tion of The Evening Missourian, which 
is now printed by contract in a Columbia 
plant. Naturally, such a condition will 
permit a much closer codrdination be- 
tween the theoretical and practical work 
of the school. 


Sigmund Ullman Passes Away. 


Sigmund Ullman, founder and presi- 
dent of the Sigmund Ullman Company, 
manufacturer of printing-inks, died at 
his residence, 194 Riverside drive, New 
York city, May 27, in his seventy-sixth 
year. 

He was born in 1842 in a small manu- 
facturing town in Bavaria, at that time 
a free and independent state. Desirous 
of becoming self-supporting, Mr. Ullman, 
when fourteen years old, came to this 
country in 1856, at a time when many of 
his countrymen were coming to escape 
the Prussian tyranny which followed the 
unsuccessful revolution of 1848. 

His father accompanied him to the 
seaport, where he happened to find a 
family by the name of Wimpfheimer, 
also about to leave for America on one 
of the two steamers then plying between 
the two countries, and Sigmund Ullman 
was placed intheir charge. David Wimpf- 
heimer, the head of the family, was 
already in the United States, Mrs. 
Wimpfheimer, her two sons and two 
daughters being on the way over to join 
him. One of the daughters, Pauline, 
later became the wife of Sigmund UIll- 
man, while one of her brothers, Eugene 
H. Wimpfheimer, became his lifelong 
associate in business, and afterwards 
vice-president of the Sigmund Ullman 
Company. Another brother, Maximilian, 
fell as a lieutenant at the battle of 
Antietam in the Civil War. 

Arriving in this country, Sigmund 
Ullman, after various activities, associ- 
ated himself with an uncle, who was an 
importer of metal-leaf and bronze pow- 
ders. Mr. Ullman took over this business 
in 1865, his father-in-law, David Wimpf- 
heimer, and his brother-in-law, Eugene 
E. Wimpfheimer, being associated with 
him. Finding the scope of that business 
too small, he began the importation of 
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printing-inks, in which he was very suc- 
cessful, as the manufacture of the higher 
grades of inks was then in its infancy in 
the United States. 

In 1892 he formed a partnership with 
the European concern from which he had 
formerly been importing, and together 
they established a factory in this country. 
The partnership, however, was dissolved 
after a few years on account of internal 
dissensions, and in 1897 the Sigmund 
Ullman Company was formed, Mr. UIl- 
man associating with him his son, James 
A. Ullman, and Eugene H. Wimpfheimer, 
whose son, Harry Wimpfheimer, is now 
manager of the New York city branch of 
the Sigmund Ullman Company, thereby 
representing the third generation of his 
family in the business. 

Sigmund Ullman was always noted for 
his progressive ideas, and was responsible 
for many of the innovations and improve- 
ments in the manufacture and sale of 
printing-ink. He introduced, we are in- 
formed, the system of putting up inks in 
collapsible tubes, of giving inks and 
colors distinctive names instead of merely 
selling them by list prices, and, among 
other things, was instrumental in the 
introduction of double-tone inks and 
Ullmanines. 

He had the great satisfaction of seeing 
his goods exported to every quarter of 
the globe, and it was especially gratifying 
to him to be able to sell his goods in the 
country from which he had previously 
imported. 

He was active in business up to within 
a few years of his death, when his ail- 
ments incapacitated him. A few years 
ago Mr. and Mrs. Ullman celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary. After 
their long lives they were indeed not 
parted by death, for Mrs. Ullman, who 
had been in good health, finally broke 
down under the continued strain of her 
husband’s illness, was ill a few days, and 
passed away one week before her hus- 
band. He was never informed of her 
death, and, therefore, both were spared 
the pang of parting. 

Mr. Ullman is survived by three sons, 
James A. Ullman and George W. Ullman, 
who are associated with the Sigmund 
Ullman Company, and Eugene Paul 
Ullman, an artist. 


News of the Denver Printing Field. 


Louis Metzger, who for nine years was 
a salesman with the Smith-Brooks Com- 
pany, and who resigned that position a 
month ago in order to go on the stock- 
selling proposition with the Pan Motor 
Company, has returned to Denver and 
become associated with the Globe Print- 
ing Company as vice-president. It is 
understood that Mr. Metzger gave up 
his connection with the motor company 
when the Government denied the repre- 
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sentatives the right to sell stock through- 
out Montana, which State Mr. Metzger 
had been allotted. 

The threatened difficulty with the 
cylinder pressfeeders in Denver is likely 
to be straightened out satisfactorily. 
The union has used its best endeavors 
to get those men who refused to work at 
the scale of $19 a week back to their 
positions until the matter has been 
satisfactorily adjusted under the terms 
of the agreement entered into last 
October for three years. The president 
of the pressfeeders’ union, R. G. Mills, 
together with the agent, T. P. Rodgers, 
conferred with Messrs. Orville L. Smith 
and T. K. Wonderly, representing the 
employing printers, on June 11, and put 
forth the argument as to why the feeders 
were asking for a $5 a week increase. 
High cost of food staples and other 
commodities was used as the specific 
argument for thirty per cent increase in 
wages, and, after hearing the men, the 
committee of the employers said they 
were to report back to the Typothetz 
closed shop division and use their best 
endeavors to have the controversy 
adjusted to the satisfaction of all. 

Denver printers are being kept pretty 
busy. Work is normal, but the scarcity 
of good help in all departments is 
hampering operation. 

Memorial Day at the Printers’ Home, 
Colorado Springs, was made an inter- 
esting celebration. Gov. Julius Gun- 
ter was one of the principal speakers at 
the exercises at North Park, which the 
residents of the Home attended. Some 
participated in the parade, marching 
with the one hundred per cent American 
Society of Colorado Springs. 

The work of the Denver Typothetz is 
going on without interruption during the 
summer months. No evening class meet- 
ings will be held, but it is proposed to 
have two dinner gatherings and a picnic 
during the months of June, July and 
August. 

On June 3 the paper jobbers issued a 
notice informing printers of a further ten 
per cent advance on all paper stock. 
This is the fourth raise made in a month. 

The private plant of the International 
Rubber Company is to increase its 
equipment in the near future. There are 
at present in operation three cylinders 
and seven platens. It is contemplated 
to add a composing-machine and an 
additional cylinder press. 


Rubberoid Roller Manufacturing 
Company Opens at 
Kansas City. 

M. J. Garlick, for eighteen years 
identified with Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler at Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Dallas, Texas, has recently opened at 
the first named city a modern factory 
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for the manufacture of printers’ rollers 
for all kinds of presses. The new firm 
is located at the corner of Fourth and 
Broadway, and is known as the Rubber- 
oid Roller Manufacturing Company. 


Keystone Type Foundry Supply 
House Moves. 

The Keystone Type Foundry Supply 
House has moved from the building at 
Ninth and Spruce streets, Philadelphia, 
to the first floor and basement of the 
Pepper building, Eighth and Locust 
streets. Extensive alterations are being 
made in the spacious new place. Two 
large show windows on the Eighth street 
side of the building will be devoted to 
exhibits of Keystone specialties, and part 
of the sales department will also be used 
for display purposes. The Keystone 
reports a big increase of business during 
the past six months. 


Three Big Press Manufacturers 
Consolidate. 


Widespread comment throughout the 
trade has attended the initial announce- 
ments of the Premier Printing Machinery 
Company, a new Massachusetts corpora- 
tion with its main offices in Boston. 
Rarely in the past has a consolidation 
resulted in a printing-press concern of 
the scope of the new corporation. This 
is due to the fact that the three parties 
to this consolidation did not represent 
competing lines, but three distinct classes 
of machinery. 

The Whitlock company has for many 
years manufactured the two-revolution 
presses known to the trade under the 
name ‘‘Premier,” which name has been 
retained by the new organization. The 
Potter company is prominent by reason 
of the lithograph, offset and tin-printing 
presses which have borne that name. 
It has also been recognized as a factor 
in the field of special printing machinery. 
And the United Printing Machinery 
Company, whose former headquarters 
have been made the offices of the Premier 
company, has been known principally 
as the patentee and builder of auto- 
matic feeders and the U. P. M. Vacuum 
Bronzer, as well as sales agent for the 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer. One of 
the leading accomplishments of the last 
named company, however, is an all- 
size sheet-fed rotary press which is in 
successful operation in the production 
of important magazines and miscel- 
laneous printing. It is also understood 
that the Premier company is about to 
announce extended activities in con- 
nection with this automatic machine 
and the U. P. M. feeders. 

Branch offices of the Premier Printing 
Machinery Company are established in 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco, 
as well as at intermediate points, and 
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plans are on foot for the opening of a 
branch at Atlanta, Georgia, from which 
the Southern trade will be covered. All 
the products now designated as ‘‘The 
Premier Line” will be distributed by a 
sales organization known as the United 
Machine & Press Company, with main 
offices and branches in the same locations 
as those of the Premier Printing Machin- 
ery Company. 


Roberts Furniture Company Issues 
New Booklet. 


During the past month THE INLAND 
PRINTER has received a new booklet, 
illustrating and describing the line of 
composing-room furniture manufactured 
by the Roberts Furniture Company, 804 
Sycamore street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Inas- 
much as the booklet is largely used to 
exploit a new feature of the Roberts line 
designed to save labor and speed up 
production, namely, the ‘‘ Victory” top 
for type-cabinets, the make-up of the 
booklet is along patriotic lines. The 
feature of the cover-design is an illustra- 
tion of a soldier standing upon the roof 
of a barracks building and holding to the 
breeze a flag upon which the single word 
“Victory” appears. Lettered on the side 
of the building the words “‘ Roberts Sys- 
tem” appear, and, below the illustration, 
the name and address of the company are 
printed from type. The booklet contains 
many well-printed half-tone illustrations 
of the various equipment features manu- 
factured and sold by the company, 
together with explanatory matter which 
is both interesting and _ instructive. 
Copies of the booklet may be secured 
by addressing the company at the address 
given above. 


Enabling the Printer to Render 
Creative Service. 


The value of rendering creative service 
to customers has been recognized by 
printers. It is well known that the 
printer who can submit ideas for direct 
advertising is in a far better position to 
secure orders for printing, and is also 
enabled to secure a better remuneration 
for his work, as orders of this character 
are not generally placed on a competi- 
tive basis. The difficulty which confronts 
a great many printers, however, is the 
organizing of a service department for 
creating ideas and preparing copy and 
layouts, and the expense of maintaining 
such a department after it is organized. 
Then, too, it is not always an easy matter 
to secure a man for such a department 
who has equal ability on both copy- 
writing and layout. A good copy writer 
may lack ability on layouts, a man may 
be good on both writing copy and laying 
out, but lack merchandising ability. 

What might be termed a new departure 
in advertising service, something that 
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should be of great interest to printers 
who are desirous of securing the advan- 
tages to be derived from rendering crea- 
tive service to their customers, is being 
offered by The Horsting Company, of 
Chicago, an announcement of which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. The aim 
of this company in connection with this 
service is to help the printer help his 
customer. When the printer desires 
some creative work—plans, layouts or 
ideas—to submit to a customer, he can 
send all the data he is able to secure 
regarding the customer and The Horsting 
Company will advise him of the cost of 
preparing a campaign that he can submit 
to his customer without hesitancy. In 
other words, the printer is here offered 
all the advantages of a perfectly equipped 
organization for handling creative ser- 
vice, preparing campaigns, etc., thor- 
oughly, conveniently and economically. 
The company will gladly send complete 
details regarding its service upon request. 


A. W. Friskey With Brown Folding 
Machine Company. 


A. W. Friskey has been appointed 
exclusive Western agent for the Brown 
Folding Machine Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, with offices in the Fisher 
building, Chicago. Mr. Friskey succeeds 
Mr. H. Stolp, former Western repre- 
sentative. 


Albert J. Leader Passes Away. 


Albert J. Leader, for many years con- 
nected with the Leader Printing Com- 
pany, New York city, and at one time a 
proofreader on the New York Tribune, 
died recently at his home in North Plain- 
field at the age of eighty-one. The 
deceased was born in England and came 
to the United States when a mere boy. 
For several years his business was located 
at Nassau street, but it was later moved 
to West Twenty-sixth street. 


A New Printing-Ink Firm. 


The Crescent Ink & Color Company, 
a newly organized printing-ink manu- 
facturing concern, was scheduled to open 
for business on or about June 15, at 
Lawrence and Vine streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The building at this loca- 
tion was for a long time occupied by 
the J. L. N. Smythe Paper Company, 
now in business at 30 South Sixth street. 

The officers of the Crescent company 
are as follows: N. A. McManus, presi- 
dent; Waltér A. Conlan, vice-president, 
and John Gledhill, secretary. Mr. Con- 
lan was recently connected with the 
Philadelphia house of the Sinclair & 
Valentine. Company. Mr. Gledhill was 
connected with J. M. Huber some years 
ago. Joseph M. Petry, the mechanical 
superintendent of the new factory, was 
until recently plant superintendent for 
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the Philadelphia house of the Sinclair & 
Valentine Company, and for eight years 
had been in full charge of that company’s 
Toronto factory. He is one of the most 
expert printing-ink manufacturers in the 
United States. 

The Crescent Ink & Color Company 
will make all kinds of printing, litho- 
graphic and plate-printing inks, colors, 
varnishes, etc. The firm will conduct a 
coast-to-coast business. Traveling sales- 
men are being engaged to cover the terri- 
tory. The capital of the company is put 
at $100,000. 


S. B. Feuerstein & Co. Market 
Automatic Embossing- 
Machine. 

S. B. Feuerstein & Co., 542 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, large 
manufacturers of automatic card-printing 
presses and of electric typo-embossing 
machines, have recently placed upon the 
market the newest product of the house, 
the Du More Automatic Typo-Embossing 
machine. The work produced with this 
machine is similar to that of the several 
processes for securing embossed and 
engraved effects without the aid of plates 
or dies. The distinction is in the fact 
that with the Du More, feeding, powder- 
ing, embossing and stacking are all 
accomplished at one operation. 

The machine, mounted on ball-bearing 
legs, can be moved easily to the delivery 
side of the pressfeeder, where he can lay 
the printed sheets directly on the bed of 
the machine as he takes them from the 
press following the printing operation. 
He does not have to feed the sheets to 
guides, but, nevertheless, they are 
gripped automatically at the edge and 
carried to the powdering space, where 
the powder is evenly sprayed over the 
printed characters by means of a sieve. 
The excess powder rolls over the print 
and drops into a receptacle, where what- 
ever particlesthat yet adhere are removed 
by an automatic vibrator without dis- 
turbing the powder on the print. The 
sheet is then carried to another and 
horizontal surface, passing under the 
heating apparatus, where the embossing 
takes place. Heat is provided by a 
double electric heater, adjustable to the 
requirements of the stock and the speed 
of the machine. The embossed sheets 
are next conveyed to a metal chute where 
they are stacked, the space and time 
required for that operation being ample 
to allow the prints to set and cool without 
smearing. 

The Du More, it is stated, does the 
work of embossing automatically follow- 
ing the printing of the sheets, and 
an investigation of the machine should 
prove interesting to printers who require 
facilities for producing that class of work. 
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The manufacturers will gladly send 
illustrated folder describing the machine 
and its operation in detail, together with 
samples of the work produced, to any 
employing printer. 


The Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany Issues Advertising 
Booklets. 


As units of its publicity campaign, the 
Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, has recently issued two 
interesting booklets, one on the Duplex 
tubular plate press, and the other on the 
Duplex flat-bed web perfecting news- 
paper press. On the front cover of each 
booklet the words, ‘‘What It Has Done, 
Told by Those Who Know,” printed in 
red, suggest the character of the con- 
tents, for in each instance the copy is 
made up entirely of letters from users 
of the presses, in which the various 
features of the machines are praised. 
The make-up of the inside pages is inter- 
esting for the reason that at the top of 
each page a reproduction of the first page 
of a paper is shown, and below it a letter 
from the publisher is reprinted. Over 
the impressions of the newspaper pages, 
which are printed in black, the most 
significant statements of the writers of 
the letters below are printed in diagonal 
lines in red ink. No better advertising 
can be utilized than the frank statements 
of those who have bought and used a 
machine or device, and for that reason, 
in addition to the effectiveness of the 
booklets, these particular units of the 
Duplex campaign should score a tri- 
umphant success. 


Wisconsin Publisher Increases 
Subscription and Adver- 
tising Rates. 


One Wisconsin country publisher, after 
looking over his business in the light of 
a cost system, raised his subscription 
price and advertising rates twice in one 
year and changed an annual loss into a 
year’s profit of $2,500, according to a 
recent report received by R. G. Lee, of 
the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin, who is installing the Wis- 
consin cost system for printers and pub- 
lishers in the State. This publisher’s 
cost records showed that his newspaper, 
despite liberal patronage, lacked $118.40 
of meeting the cost of production on fifty- 
two issues. He found that the total cost 
of producing the fifty-two issues was 
$4,689.92, or an average of $90 an issue, 
and increased his charges accordingly. 
His paper is an eight-page weekly, all 
home-print. 

In view of the revelation made above 
it seems that more publishers would 
adopt cost systems. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’’ 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
a. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 

vertisers. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 








Vo. 61. JULY, 1918. No. 4 


THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing-trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 











Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Ince. ; Chicago Trade Press Association; National Editorial Asso- 
ciation; Graphie Arts Association Departmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Association ; 
oe Supplymen’s Club of Chicago; Advertising Association of 

icago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 


FOR SALE — Printing-plant; inventory over $100,000, doing business 

of $150,000 annually; has made profit of $25,000 annually for past five 
years; 80 per cent of business contract work; all machinery strictly 
modern and in A-1 condition; 6 cylinder presses, 4 linotypes and mono- 
type; will sell for $60,000 and will take a good part of purchase price in 
printing, as owner publishes monthly publication and also has large 
amount of specialty work to be done; located in up-to-date, healthy, grow- 
ing city of 200,000. E 675. 





WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in western Washington, 25 miles from Seattle, 

for sale; receipts for 1917 were $2,610; low rent; one-man shop; 
advertisements mostly under yearly contract; plant includes six-folio 
cylinder, 10 by 15 press, motor, 254% Advance cutter, perforator, stapler, 
85 fonts type; $1,500, half cash. BOX 176, Issaquah, Wash. 





WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE— Composition plant; two-machine plant, and only one 
within radius of 150 miles; owner in draft; doing good business ; 
will stand investigation. FISHER TYPESETTING CO., Wheeling, 


Va. 


PRINTING-PLANT for sale in St. Paul; fully equipped; doing first- 
class label and job business; good-will and plant at a bargain for 
cash or part on time. H. H. OLSON, 17 W. Congress st., St. Paul, Minn. 


PARTNER WANTED — Have up-to-date shop, four jobbers; big field, 
with more work than printers; little or no cash necessary if you have 
ability and experience. CAWOOD NOVELTY MFG. CO., Danville, Ill. 














FOR SALE — Good, live, job-printing plant in Indiana county-seat of 
20,000; price, $3,500. E 658. 








Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising _medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





_ In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OuDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 





ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — Secondhand Kidders: One all-size adjustable rotary press, 

size 48 by 56 inches, minimum sheet 26 by 34 inches, cuts anything 
between, prints two colors on top and one color on reverse side of the 
web, has traveling offset web and can do 1838-line screen half-tone print- 
ing; machine in A-1 condition, with complete equipment; immediate 
delivery. Also one Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 
printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the face 
and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 








FOR SALE—One Dexter quadruple-sixteen magazine folder; this 

machine delivers from one sheet four folded sections of eight, twelve 
or sixteen pages each, with edges cut open, with serrated cutters being 
used to give a rough-edge effect; sheets are fed to a cutting cylinder 
making four strips, then collating and cutting apart when the fold is 
being made, delivering a folded product and packing separately four sec- 
tions of eight, twelve and sixteen pages each, open on all sides; range 
of sheet sizes from 35 by 46 to 40 by 56; price $1,500. Cross continuous- 
feeder attachment, delivering 8,000 to 10,000 folded signatures per hour, 
price $500. BROCK & RANKIN, 619 S. LaSalle st., Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE: IMPOSING-STONES — Two imposing-stones, 39 by 63 

inches, with one drawer and 82 letter-slides 16 by 24 inches; two 
imposing-stones, 39 by 638 inches, one has 48 galley-slides for 8 by 12 
galleys and wood furniture space for 10 to 60 picas and one drawer; 
one of the stones is equipped with 108 galley-slides for double-column 
galleys and has two drawers; one imposing-stone, 46 by 70 inches, has 
72 double-column galley-slides, reglet case for reglets 10 to 51 picas, 
twelve slides for compact rule or figure case and nine drawers for elec- 
trotypes; will sell these cheap for cashh FORT WAYNE PRINTING 
CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. i Gr 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


“5 L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
Great in efficiency. —_ 

Only 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 
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FOR SALE — At low prices: 7 by 11, 8 by 12 and 10 by 15 Chandler & 

Price job-presses; 12 by 18 Chandler & Price presses with motor; 
26-inch Chandler & Price lever cutter; No. 4 Boston wire-stitcher; No. 
2% and No. 4 Monitor wire-stitcher; six-column quarto Cottrell cylinder 
press; also have cases, stands, Boston stapler, crimping-machine and 
standing-presses; this machinery is in excellent condition, some rebuilt ; 
we are crowded and must have more room. FRANKLIN PRINTING 
CO., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE: DEXTER FOLDING-MACHINE — Double sixteen, size 
22 by 32 to 40 by 56, extra set of rollers parallel to second and third 

folds, for folding two eights, two separate sixteens, or inserted as one 

thirty-two or double sixteens, twenty-fours or thirty-twos, perforators 

included; equipped with Dexter automatic feeder; in fine condition; 

rod books or catalogues. EXCELSIOR PRINTING CO., 712 Federal st., 
icago. 








FOR SALE — Rare opportunity for real bargains; we purchased plant 

of Royal Printing Company and have 8 by 12, 10 by 15 and 12 by 18 
new and old series Chandler & Price presses, Boston half-inch stitchers, 
lever cutters and miscellaneous items. Write for list, which gives full 
— of machines and their condition. BUSH-KREBS CO., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





FOR SALE — Optimus cylinder press, No. 43, three rolls, prints sheet 

25 by 88; Gally Universal press, 138 by 19; New York drying-rack, 
twenty shelves, 24 by 36; A. B. Dick circular-letter folding-machine; 
Globe-Wernicke sectional filing cabinet for cards or correspondence. 
THE I. TRAGER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Dexter folder with pile feeder, thoroughly rebuilt, 39 by 54, 
folds double 16, inserts 32; the best you can buy at the price. BROWN 
FOLDING MACHINE CO., 1813 Fisher bldg., Chicago. 





ABOUT 700 to 800 pounds 2-point brass leads and 6-point brass slugs, 
in lengths from 6 picas to seven columns wide, will be offered at_a 
reasonable price; in good condition. POST-STANDARD, Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — Hoe two-revolution press, size of bed 44 by 60, four- 
roller, for printing or cutting and creasing; will trade in part pay- 
ment. RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston, Mass. 
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Bindery. 


WANTED — First-class paper-ruler; non-union ; 
Address 809 Marquette bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





state full particulars. 





Composing-Room. 


WANTED — First-class compositor, who can also operate linotype and 

eare for machine; good opportunity for A-No. 1 man; non-union; 
$27 per week to start. GRAZER PRINT SHOP, Exchange Bank bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 


WORKING FOREMAN, able to set high-grade work, in small, modern 
plant; qualified as make-up and stoneman; steady work for one who 
can assume some responsibility. E 667. 











MONOTYPE CASTER-OPERATOR — Light, clean, airy, 48-hour shop; 
state age, experience, salary, references, etc., in first letter. TOBY 
RUBOVITS, 517 S. Wells st., Chicago. 


WANTED — Linotype operators on job and book work for night shift; 
must be non-union. E 580. 








JOB-COMPOSITOR WANTED — An attractive proposition for a good 
job-compositor. Write BENSHOFF PRINTING CO., Johnstown, Pa. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


WANTED —A general foreman for medium-size printing-plant doing 
color and catalogue printing; must be thoroughly practical, under- 

stand printing-plant management; give age, experience and salary 

wanted. E 674 

LABEL AND BOX COMPANY, many years established, desires to secure 
a man qualified to manage the business; will consider an investment. 

E 677. 











Miscellaneous. 


BOOKBINDERS, printers, pressmen, machine operators, who are steady, 
sober men, can find employment in a bone-dry town; union estab- 
lishment. TUCKER PRINTING HOUSE, Jackson, Miss. 








Pressroom. 





8 and 4 Smyth book- 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
in first-class order. 


sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — American looping-machines (self-feed and hand-feed), for 
looping with twine, books, almanacs, tags and cards. WARD & 
McLEAN, Lockport, N. Y. 





LINOTYPE — Model 5 (rebuilt from Model 3), No. 7286; molds, mat- 
rices, liners and blades) SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San 
Francisco, Cal. 





LINOTYPES — Three Model 1 machines, with complete equipment of 
molds, magazines and matricess NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 
Haven, Conn. 


LINOTYPE -— Model No. 1, Serial No. 8011, with one magazine, liners, 
_— font of matrices. TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charles- 
ton, ° 


FOR SALE — 82-inch power paper-cutter, 12 by 24 steam matrix-table, 
rotary roll printing-press. ALEXANDER BLACKIE, Shreveport, La. 








PLATEN-PRESS FOREMAN —A large printing concern on_ the 
Pacific coast desires a platen-press foreman; must be first-class, able 
to operate seven presses; doing a large volume of work; union. E 665. 





WANTED — Cylinder pressman for printing-plant in Pittsburgh for 
exclusive color and catalogue printing; must dens first-class workman ; 
state age, experience and salary wanted. E 676 





Salesman. 


WANTED — Printing salesman for high-grade catalogue and _ booklet 

work; must be a man able to give service to a customer, with ideas 
for treatment; permanent position. REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING 
CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 








Solicitor. 


WELL-KNOWN, established house, specializing in printed advertising 

material, requires a first-class solicitor of experience; state full par- 
ticulars in first letter; all correspondence confidential WALKER- 
LONGFELLOW CO., Boston, Mass. 











INSTRUCTION. 





LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. 706; 1 motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts of 
matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 


LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 font 
of matrices. METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 








FOR SALE — Two metal-pots with gasoline burners, all complete and 
in good shape. BERNE WITNESS CO., Berne, Ind. 





FOR SALE — One set Remington 12-point typewriter mats for linotype; 
used only three times. TIMES CO., Florence, S. C. 


FOR SALE — No. 7 Boston wire-stitcher, in splendid condition. 
ARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston, Mass. 





RICH- 





FOR SALE — One 40-inch new —_, old-style Sheridan cutter with 


two knives; make us an offer. E 


FOR SALE — Bargain: Model 3 linotype. 
Ottawa av., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





LOUIS MARTIN, 330 





TYPE, majority never inked, rule, leads, slugs, spacing, furniture, gal- 
leys ; communicate. E 636. 








HELP WANTED. 
All-Around Man. 








must be fast operator, good 


WANTED — High-class, all-around man; 
permanent position in high- 


proofreader, and capable as foreman; 
class office in North Carolina. E 508. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly ; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ART BLOTTERS — All-absorbent kind, blot both sides; enormous 

demand, big profits; sample outfit, 48 subjects, two sizes, $1; sample 
price refunded on first order. AMERICAN ART BLOTTER COM- 
PANY, 1235 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Composing-Room. 


EXPERT TYPOGRAPHER (layout man, proofreader, compositor, 

designer, wood-engraver, etc.) of more than ordinary ability is desir- 
ous of locating in West or Southwest with a small but progressive office ; 
position must offer opportunities for advancement; 20 years’ experience 
in printing and engraving trade here and abroad; systematizer, hard 
worker, inventive; first-class references; Protestant; now with an 
Eastern plant doing high-grade work; salary $30 per week; available 
after August 1, 1918. E 666. 


FOREMAN — Experienced executive, practical man, good compositor 

and stoneman; closely associated with good printing for years; thor- 
oughly familiar with work in different departments and capable of seeing 
work through entire plant; conscientious worker, married, steady. E 671. 

















PROCESS 
WoO R K Blactretypleg 








All matters of currert interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
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Managers and Superintendents. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT, a broad-gage man with a ready 

grasp for large affairs who can reconcile and cut costs and put more 
hours into the working day, can see things in their broader aspect and 
has a knack for the orderly planning and routing of work; can estimate, 
buy and sell intelligently and write letters that make good; reliable and 
adaptable — not limited to any one line of work; an executive with fore- 
sight, initiative, energy and perseverance, who does not stand still; above 
draft age; go anywhere. E 661. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


July, 1918 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 


rs LE ee BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 





HAVE YOU A PLACE in your establishment for a competent, reliable 

executive, thoroughly experienced? I want a position West or South- 
west in first-class, modern, union office; now employed as superinten- 
dent of daily newspaper and job office, but desire change; can take entire 
charge of mechanical departments; also long experience in estimating 
and selling end; could take full management. If you have a good open- 
ing, write me; can furnish best of references. E 668. 


SUPERINTENDENT, employed in New York, wants position in smaller 
city; 20 years’ experience ; expert knowledge of composition, familiar 
with all departments, estimating and costs; advertising, sales and corre- 
spondence experience ; a dependable man of positive character and ability. 
E 673. 
I WANT A CHANGE — Would like to lease job-office in good field; 
might invest or take good executive position; if you think you have 
something that would interest an intelligent, capable printer, write me. 
E 672 


I AM SEEKING a 
thorough, practical superintendent ; 


printing ; exceptional references ; ; can take entire charge of plant. E 669. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER — Twenty years’ experience : 
practical in all departments; age 39; excellent recommendations. 
E 670. 


POSITION as manager or superintendent of printing-office by a man of 
experience in all branches, and who is capable. E 643. 











future with a concern needing the services of a 
15 years’ experience on high-grade 











Pressroom. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Have had experience on all classes of print- 

ing of the better kind; references from the best printers in this 
country regarding my work; would like to hear from a firm that appre- 
ciates a sober, steady and progressive man, and one that can produce 
results. E 538. 


SITUATION WANTED by first-class cylinder 
best of references; prefer outside of Chicago. 








pressman; can furnish 


E 663. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed, bed and platen 
presses, of any size or type, with or without special attachments. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


WANTED — To buy one Miehle press, in good condition; either 0000 or 
ogo size. THE HUGH STEPHENS PRINTING CO., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











"BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 
plete ‘‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


Brass-Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar- Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1918 ; 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 
guaranteed perfect ; write for sample-books and prices. 
Carbon Black. 


CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
































Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 





Chicago. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 





CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. Dies 


and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 





Hot-Die Embossing. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 





Ink-Fountain. 


THE NEW CENTURY ink-fountain, for sale by all dealers in type and 
printers’ supplies. WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 








Job Printing-Presses. 


AMERICAN TYP E FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering- Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
The Oswego, and Brown and Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cutters exclusively. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating-machines of 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. 
delphia, Pa. 





and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 








Allied Firm: 


Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 12 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1850. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 





Counting-Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 





Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 











Punching-Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Multiplex punching- 
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Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 
Roughing-Machines. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 


























wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsyth st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st. ; 
Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Den- 
ver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 
820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Win- 
nipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
ee Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


LET US estimate on your type requirements. EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, 4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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5 @ Longer Service from 
Rollers and Better 


Presswork result from the use 
of MoRGAN EXPANSION ROLLER 
Trucks. For Economy’s Sake, 
Investigate. Price Reasonable. 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 
321 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
- ENGRAVING CO. 


HALFTONE, LINE AND 
COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR BRASS & STEEL DIES 


920 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Kallstrom’s “Instanto” Paper-Knife Sharpener 





Gives knife perfect 
edge in 30 seconds. 
No damage to temper 
or wearing of blade. 














SATISFIED USERS 


Smith Lithographing Co., Sari Francisco, Cal., Western Newspaper Union, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Modern Woodmen of the World, Rock Island, Ill., Henry O. Shepard Co. (Printers 
of The Inland Printer), H. H. Woods Paper Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and hundreds more. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid. Special Oil Stones 25c 
W. JACKSON & CO., Dept. A, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


“Where —_ Lead Mould Electro- 
Electrotyping type Foundry, Inc. 
Is a Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York 
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One Man Can Lift 1000 Lbs. 


to any desired height. Rolls of paper, barrels of ink, 
bales and boxes are easy with the 


ECONOMY TIERING MACHINE 


Operates by hand, electricity or air. Portable, safe, 
simple. Hundreds in successful use. Write for folder 
‘Nine Reasons Why.” 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


423 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVENUE, CHICAGO 
8S MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK 


Foreign Agents : Brown Portable Conveying Machinery Co., Chicago 


ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ince. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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WhyB.B.&S.? 


Because they make highest quality goods 0) 
Because their type outwears any other ro) 
Because of accuracy given where accuracy counts 

Because all they make is standard re) 
Because they make all classes of supplies and their ® 

service is prompt 

Because they guarantee all qoods re) 
Because they carry big stocks at factory A) 
Because they carry big stocks all over the country @ 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas we Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


t in Parsons and Parsons Bold _ Border No. 1307 


$000006600000060000 
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Bound in flexible leather. 








The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be 
in the possession of every operator and machinist. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


——— oo) 
THE MECHANISM 
OF THE LINOTYPE 














IN PILING 


i> CASES, BALES OR 
- BARRELS USE A 


Revolvator 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


It saves labor, time and 
storage space. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No, I-42, 


REVOLVATOR Co. 
313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for 
N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 





There Is No Business That | 


will bring in so large 
per centof profit and 
thatis so easily learned 


as making RUBBER | 


STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 





J.F.W.DormanCo. | 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








BOOKBINDING 


and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES 
By Joun J. PLEGER 
Invaluable whether you operate 
your own bindery or must de- 
pend on others for such work. 
Send for booklet showing contents, 


sample page, prices, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 














JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


loo W. Adams St. Chicago 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 





Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; i in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 


METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 














We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

| Carbons 


: for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
| PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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BROWN’S 
Linen Le 


dger Papers 
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Uncle Sam Keeps Books on Brown’s 


NCLE SAM takes no chances on his Record Paper. He 
must have paper that will last. That is why Brown’s Linen 
Ledger Paper is the U. S. Standard. It preserves legibility 

indefinitely. It does not stain, turn yellow, or fade from age or cli- 
matic conditions. No ledger paper made rules as sharply and clearly. 





See that your patrons know the fine qualities of Brown’s. Brown’s 
Linen Ledger Paper has no superior for resisting wear in hard- 
worked books. Its great strength makes it ideal for loose-leaf 
systems. 


Since less than 10% the cost of a ledger is in the paper, your cus- 

tomers can’t afford to use anything but the best—Brown’s Linen 

Ledger Paper. Write for sample books. 

L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass., U.S, A. "*stlnbed 
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Printing the Top Sheet 


gr ert ced PAPER is paper that is to 
have pictures and letters printed on its 
surface from lead type faces and zinc and 
copper plates. 

In this it differs from writing paper which 
is made for pencil, pen and typewriter; and 
from wrapping paper, carbon paper, tissue 
paper, etc. 

A printing paper that will not print is as 
useless as blotting paper with two slick sides, 
or as carbon paper would be on a roof. 

The question to ask about printing paper 
is, “ Will it Print?” 

We put the answer to that question inevery 
case of Warren’s Standard Printing Paper that 


sai Silo 
Sahl Gauze || A 


leaves our mills. The top sheet in every case 
of our blank paper is notablank. Itis printed. 
We print each paper with the kind of engrav- 
ings that paper is made to be used with. 


That top sheet says, “This paper was made 
to print and here is the way it does print.” 


Other evidence of the standardized print- 
ing quality of Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers is found in the Warren Suggestion 
Book. This is a large book devoting several 
pages to each of the Warren Standard Print- 
ing Papers. It is really such a valuable, use- 
ful book on good printing that we can send 
it only to printers; to buyers of printing, 
engravers and their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Constant Excellence of Product” 


Ths SOFT OF 


PE 


gy SILKOTE 
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HE name “WHITE MOUN- 

TAIN” as applied to fine printing 
paper is the guarantee of uniformity 
and excellence. 


Remember the name 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


Specify by name 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


And when the goods are received 
look on every package for the name 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ENAMEL” 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond, Va. 


BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 


New York Office Chicago Office—Continental 
501 Fifth Ave & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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WATERMARKED 


The World’s Greatest Bond Paper 





Tear It (si-iz FICE, forces of America 
“ 4 are rapidly adopting, and 
Compare It ¥ i = demandin3 HOWARD 
4 3%.6( BOND for their complete 
stationery requirements. 


Test It 


= HOWARD BOND is a paper which 
. has the most brilliant white color of 
Specify It any writing, paper on earth, regard- 
less of price. 
* 


The Howard mill's great advantage 
of pure, cold, perfect paper-making, 
water, taken from an underground 
lake, enables them to jet the clear 
white shade that has not been and 
can not be approached. 


en Selected raw stock is responsible 
WHITE andCOLoRS for HOWARD BOND positive uni- 
ready for distribution formity and strength extraordinary. 


A request for sample book of Howard Bond 
will have our prompt attention. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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Pleased Customers 


—the printer’s most 
valuable asset 


Every successful printer considers the good will of his 
customers the most valuable asset of his business. 


Much of it may be developed from the suggestions those 
printers are able to make their customers, the advice and 
service they can render. Suggest that by the use of 


Transcript Bond 


the business man can make his letters and stationery a powerful adver- 
tising force that will bring tangible results at small cost. 


TRANSCRIPT BOND backs up the printer. It makes good for 


him. It makes the business man the printer’s pleased customer. 


Ask for samples. We'll gladly send folio sheets 
for the pur pose of testing, if you but ask for them. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 


General Sales Office 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mills Western Sales Office 
Bangor, Maine 1223 Conway Building 
Lincoln, Maine Chicago, IIl. 


Distributors 


J. Francis Hock & Co., Baltimore, Md. C. H. Robinson Co., Portland, Me. 

Carter, Rice & Co. Corporation, Boston, Mass. Blake, McFall Co., Portland, Ore. 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. | Southern Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, Cal. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, Cal. 
Manhattan Card & Paper Co., New York, N. Y. American Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Union Card & Paper Co., New York, N. Y. Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., Spokane, Wash. 
W. F. Nackie Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Acme Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Molten Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
West Penn Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Barkwell-Phillips Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
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Gummed Paper with a world-wide 
reputation for flatness 
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GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 


Mills and Main Office: 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
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Chicago New York Cincinnati 
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Globetypes' are, machine etched halftones and clerics from halftones ban exclusive process 


F oa Nic 


elstecl Globetypes are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “ GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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Your Customer 
Wants Some Real 
Business Building, Sales 


Y £ ; 
> \S Literature 
—and asks you to supply it— 





It has undoubtedly happened to you many times 
in the past—and it will happen many more 
times in the future. You've promised to do the 
‘best’ you could—but you were “up in the 
air’’—lack of facilities made your ‘“‘best”’ disap- 
pointing, to both your customer and yourself. 
There will be no need of such disappointments 
after you once start to 


Make Our Organization YOUR 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


By comin3, to us with your problems we relieve 
you of the costly maintenance of a service 
department in your plant—and you profit 
through having, the combined talent of a nation- 
ally known institution at your entire disposal. 
Our dealings are strictly with and through you— we $0 to 
your customer as a part of your organization. Our charges 
to you are based on services actually given. You do not 
pay for idle time—or false moves. One trial will con- 


vines you that There’s a Sure Way to Make 
The Printing Business a Bigger 
Money Maker. That’s to Give 
Your Trade Real Service — 


the Kind We Offer You NOW. 
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The Horstin?, Company 
Printers’ Service Department 
Advertising, - Merchandisin3, 
First National Bank Bld3. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Overhead expense, of course, includes what you pay for knives during the year, and every cent you 
save on knives is clear profit. We absolutely can save you money on your knife bills fora year. “8i7r. FS 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











WRITE FOR 



























































DESIGNERS-ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


NICKELTYPES = STEELTYPES 


Steel and Brass 
Embossing and Printing Dies 


PHOTOGRAVURES 
AND ARTOTYPES 


MAIN OFFICE @ 

40°42 PARK PLACE 

1239-41 BARCLAY ST 
N 


UPTOWN GRANCH 
207-217 WEST 251 ST. 
NEW YORK 


©. roe, 
sr oer rr 














; 
A Sign of Office Satisfaction 


In every important accounting center you will find 
Byron Weston Company’s Linen Record Papers highly 
appreciated. Because: the surface is hard and smooth; 
both sides of the sheet are finished alike; there is nothing 
to catch the pen; continued erasing does not injure the 
texture; it is almost impossible to tear the pages; there 
is no fading or discoloration with age; the paper is dated 
in the water-mark. 

Have you samples and a supply of Unmaking Mistakes? 


This is a booklet of interest to every office 
man among your customers. 


TAT ATAU TATA 





BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Convincing Evidence 





You have read this issue and 
are certainly convinced now 
that you should become a reg- 
ular subscriber for the Leading 
Trade Journal of the Printing 
and Allied Industries. 


SIGN THE ORDER FORM 
AND MAIL IT TO-DAY oe 





THE INLAND PRINTER 
632 Sherman St., CHICAGO Date 





Please send THE INLAND PRINTER to the address given 





below for months, beginning 1918, 


for which remittance will be forwarded on receipt of bill. 


Name ...- 


Address City State 








Occupation 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$3.00 per year, $1.50 six months, $1.00 four months; foreign, $3.85; Canada, $3.50. 
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° ye . WE HAVE IN OUR FACTORY FOR 
Printing Plant Appraisals IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


A, ———— A Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt 


Sales and Trades Consolidations 


Mergers Taxation 
For Settling Estates, etc. 


Write us NOW of your Appraisal needs 32-Page Half-Tone and Color Press 


. . ; For Page 1014x14 inches 
The Printers & Publishers Appraisal Co. FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
“THE ART PRESERVATIVE ” 


308 Wainwright Building, SAINT LOUIS, MO. THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 




















HOTEL MARTINIQUE TYPO will solve your sales 
ON Broadway, S2d St. and credit problems. 
600 rooms. 400 baths. A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


9 6 " * 8 
el ag ghia piving, street addresses. 


oe facing large, open court, A RATING BOOK 


2.50 per da : apr 
ne § oe Hf that is the standard for reliability and accuracy. 
157 excellent rooms, with 


fmmy 
Py Mae SPECIAL REPORTS 
7.) 





—— 
Wa bs tas ta ja 


$3.00 per day written by experts. 
Also attractive rooms from Write f DRAF I BOOKS 
rite for A 
$1.50 js that save collection fees. 
Therestaurant prices are most moderate. 


Equally convenient for amusements, THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


shopping or business. : ; 
One lesen wane Penna. station. Credit Books. Reports. Collections. 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Pastas ts tas bas 











Se 
ase 


When in New York, Stay at the Martinique — the Business-man’s Hotel. 























* * 
THE MEN IN THE SHOP Increased 


—"tattnwaae” |! | Tag Profits! 


STAR COMPOSING-STICKS We make and print tags of all descriptions at one operation with 


special machinery built for the purpose in our own shops. 


Their kindly feeling is not based on “talking points,” nor is their judg- 
ment warped by price considerations. They judge a stick by its practi- Alert printers forward their orders for tags, with copy, to us and the 
cal merits, by the opportunity it affords them to do their work with printed tags are in their shipping-rooms in a few days 
precision and dispatch, and the assurance it gives that their work will ready for delivery to their local customers. 


not have to be “‘justified” on the stone. Such merits have a dollars and R 
cents value to the employer, too, and he can well afford to be guided in OUR LOW PRICES amount to little more than the cost of the blank 


his purchase by the practical experience of the employee. tags, the printer’s profit, therefore, being considerably greater. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS OR BY Particulars of our service and prices on request. 


THE STAR TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. THE DENNEY TAG CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


* * 


JAMES WHITE PAPER GO, |] | Sno tors 


Cardatn Case detached as needed will 
appeal to your old custom- 
ers and get new ones. 
To the trade we supply the 
blank scored cards for 


Peerless Patent 
OTEEL COMPANY Book Form Cards 


‘pit TEBURON.eA ae a patent lever 
PrOHER OUILOINy inder case,so you can print 

Reale beh gg om . ee Sesthcian and bind them in your own 
egistered U. S. Patent ce : shop. There is nothing that 


. P surpasses them, and your 
We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items trade will appreciate it if you call their attention to the convenience 


of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. and economy of using them. 
Write for samples and our plan for supplying you. Write to-day 


219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO The John B. Wiggins Co. P=*abishet 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 


Published First Wednesday Every Month 








The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 
trades in Canada. Circulates 
from coast to coast. 


Audited by A.B.C. 


oO 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices : 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 











The Printing Art 


“‘The Fashionplate of Printerdom’’ 
Te MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men and 
others. Its articles relate to the constructive 
phases of printing and advertising. It conveys 
information of real value and interest. It pre- 
sents regularly the new things in type, design, 
colorwork, the reproductive processes, and other 
features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 peryear, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send 10 cts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
































The American Printer 


An American Journal 
for the American Employing Printer 


SSUED twice a month, The American Printer 
keeps the employing printer and his work- 
room executives in constant touch with the 
latest ideas in office and workroom practices, 
and at the same time gives them the news 
of the industry. Workmen with ambition to 
advance also find it of value. Specimens are re- 
viewed, and reset. A department is also open to 
discussions by readers. Estimating is a feature. 


Twice a month, $3.00 a year in the U.S. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West 38th Street, New York 

















(ie 
British Printer 


The “National Journal’ of 
the British Printing Trades 





Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London,W. C. 
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5 Wheels $7; 6 Wheels $8 


Numbering Machines ines 


Model 30 


American 
Model 41 = ‘ 7 
price American Numbering Machine Co. 
$10.00 
with MAIN 
OFFICE AND 
FACTORY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





BRANCHES 
123 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


IN STOCK 


DEALERS 


«Indicator 


6 Wheels aan 


EVERYWHERE 


2 Cooper Street 








Shepherd Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 











‘ewtet’ = NO 42345 


Impression of Figures 











r 
3 Specify 4 


when ordering = 




















AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK eseivsenst 


JENKINS’ MANUAL OF 


OF PHOTOENGRAVING ws avisrurz 





With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Color-work. By Frederick E. Ives and Stephen H. Horgan 





This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever 
published, and has received the endorsement of leadin?, men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 (Rs28,7° 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


























Glalog Q@ver Papers 


DEXTERS 
LEVANT 


i COVERS § | 
Seating fi ine Leather 




















The “Appeal” of Levant 


“It seems to me that the idea of Levant Cover Paper is founded 
on a fundamental human trait. No one can pick up a leather 
bound book without wanting to own and use it. That is why 
your Levant Cover stock has such value.” This is the opin- 
ion of a man whose business it is to see that books are sold. 





Levant simulates in colors and texture the finest 
Levant Leather. Are you familiar with this re- 
markable cover stock and its artistic possibilities? 


Our handsome and valuable Levant Suggestion Book 
will be sent you upon request. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 














SAFETY 


The dollar that’s 


gone forever! 


Every dollar lost through theft or fraud is 
gone. Other dollars, that should be doing 
war work, must replace those dollars lost. 





** Checks are 
money”’ 


You can close the leak-hole of check ma- 
nipulation— of dollar-loss—by selling 
your banker customers National Safety 
Paper—the paper that’s fraud-proof, 
because an ineradicable white spot glares 
forth the moment the fraud is attempted. 


Ask your stationer, lithographer or printer for 
checks on National Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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i t M T ll Y How to overcome the shortage- 
e e e ou of-help problem by the use of 
Morgans & Wilcox Patent Lock-up System Acme Convertible Vibrator 
Morgans & Wilcox Accurate Iron Furniture Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Morgans & Wilcox Knife Grinder T-B Safety Guard for C & P Press 
The Perfect (metal) Cutting Stick 
One man’s wages for six months will buy enough of these to save one man’s time. 
Write for books and circulars 


**GENE” TURNER, 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 








New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 402-4-6 Race St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 














A CUSTOMER can never accuse you of “‘short 
count’’ if your presses are equipped with 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 
Will not repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; 
easy to set; large figures; and you are always 
sure of an accurate count. 

For Sale by All Dealers. Price $6.00 each, U.S.A. 
F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 














EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
mmo eee ee eee ee ee ee 


WHILE-U-WAIT | 





! Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 
Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
| also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 


A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
me ee es ee 











Established 1892 





INCORPORATED 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
7 


BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 



































6 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
ROU be of this character for you. Three 
and four color half-tone illustra- 

tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 
improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 


given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. “Z.7ge0‘n.e 


Sell Your Product 





to 25,000 Subscribers of 
The American Pressman 


Men who use and buy everything for the 
pressroom. An up-to-the-minute technical 
journal read by employer and employee. 


RATES REASONABLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 


























ithe Productimeter 


)in printing plants all over the country 
has eliminated all possibility of mis- 
takes in counting production. 

Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 
Write for new catalog No. 41 


DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 















CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 


REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT presses. Let us 
know your needs, also repair parts for Campbell Presses. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 











CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 
ELF AUK (PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH  KALISTA 











A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


Fe] HE PAPER DEALER 










Shite gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1918-1919 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2. 00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Miller’s 
Lightning Speed 


Furniture Lock-up 


A new labor-saving, time-saving device for the 
printer—furniture and quoins in one! 




















The 3-inch size 


Larger size if 
12 inches long i 


required 








SAVES TIME in selecting, fitting together 
and inserting furniture and quoins in chase 
preparatory to lock-up. 

SAVES TIME in lock-up, as all quoins on a 
side are uniformly locked at one twist of the 
key-bar. 








3-unit, 12-inch size, only $2.50 postpaid. 
Cash with order. 


A. D. MILLER, Goshen, Indiana 


















Horgan’s Half-Tone 


and Photomechanical Processes 
By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Editor of ‘Process Engraving’’ Department of The Inland Printer 


@ A reference book for @ All phases of photo- 
the practical man as well mechanical methods are 
as a text-book for the exploited and many 
student. formulas given. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many proc- 
esses, in from one to four colors. Glossary of 481 words 
used by process workers. Price $3.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 
Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _—‘ Tel. Harrison 7185 
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ESLEECK'S THIN PAPERS 








A STRONG AND USEFUL RAG 
PAPER AT A MODERATE PRICE 





For manifold and duplicate copies of 
letters, records, bulletins, lists, 
printed forms, etc. 







Srock SIZEs: 
19x 24—10 17x 28—10 


Ask Dept. B for samples 


ESLEECK 





17 x 22—8 22 x 34—16 











TURNERS FALLS, 


MFG. Co. MASSACHUSETTS 




















WHITE 








BLUE 











CANARY 








CHERRY 








TUSCAN 











PINK 


GRAY 

















GOLDEN ROD 








FAWN 

















GREEN 












Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 

















New Lithographic Text-Book: 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 
and students of lithography. 

THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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JONES 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPERS 





O 


ur SN =~ 
You Know \ixy“< 
No 4 () () the importance of Ly Sad 
° &. careful packaging of Yop Ze) 7 
—" gummedstock. Especially \Q°s: 
is the in hot weather. NASHUA 


° INDIAN Branp No-Curl 

finest and cheapest sheet of Gummed Paper is first put up in 
d half-ream packages, and carefully 

£00 gummed paper on wrapped in plain kraft paper. Then 


two half-ream packages are placed to- 
the market today gether and again wrapped and sealed in 

waxed kraft paper. Each ream is thus rendered 
moisture-proof. The perfect packaging of INDIAN 
Send for samples at our expense and judge for yourself BRAND reflects equal perfection of manufacture. 
Send for generous free test sheets. 


Leaders since 1811 NASHUA GUMMED & 


SAMUEL JONES & Co. COATED PAPER CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 



































Our Perfect # 
Seat ar ee Printins Plates 
’ - Please sae on 


i ™ j§alead moulding pro- 
D) ES] G A FR Ay : Particulal cess without the aid 
Printers of graphite; an ac- 
complishment that 
FE NM G PD p\VAa R S makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 
precise and perfect reproductions with 

every atom of detail preserved. 


ELECTROTYPERS MOREOVER THESE PLATES 8 8s s e 8 
ak, “Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” 
N IC KE LTYPE R 5 and register to a ‘Knat’sHair” 
There’s more to this process than can be 

explained here. The details are interest- 

L F A D) M O U L D) ing—let us send them to you or have our 
man see you personally. Look into this 

before tackling that particular job you have 

Dp F? @) € F JS B on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 

Write now, or phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


512 SHERMAN ST. AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE C? 
CHICAGO 24:38,52058 Chicago meets 
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Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


Is in successful daily use on more than 
6000 Printing Presses 


HE amount of paper wastage it has eliminated 
in the last two years has paid its users several 
times what it has cost them. And that is only 
one of its many advantages. Send for list of users, which 
probably includes some successful printers you know. 


United Machine & Press Company 
SALES AGENTS 
Main Offices: 100 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 








j 




















<ithis $1 book 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 











It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 








@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1 book. Why should you pay more? 


? 








Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


i 
a 
Know ““WHY’’ and you ll know “HOW’”’ 632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 
4 
t 
4 


Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore Here’s my dollar; send the book to 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY :*™ 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. t Street 











Bc ity State. 
= 
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The Osterlind 
Cylinder 
Job Press 


A PATRIOTIC PRESS 
Why? 


Because it is economical and a time and 
labor saver. . 

When a printer installs one Osterlind he 
will soon be financially able to buy the 
second Osterlind. _ 

You will find the Osterlind one of the 
greatest aids to bigger profits. 

This press will do the work of three or- 
dinary presses on color work or straight 
commercial work. 








Write us today for particulars and we will mail you 
testimonials from printers that are using the Osterlind. 


Osterlind Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 




















COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


i gemee author’s complete under- 
standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 








Here’s a book you 
ought to have. 


BUILDING AND ADVER- 
TISING A PRINTING 
BUSINESS, by H. H. Stalker, 
treats of methods of improv- 
ing the quality of output and 
turnover, and gives sugges- 
tive advertisements for printers. 
It will prove a source of in- 
spiration and practical worth 
to every one who reads it. 

The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Sent postpaid anywhere 


for $1.05 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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** Automatic ’’ Imposition 


Book REVIEW: 
Art Alphabets and Lettering 
Carnegie Endowment for International 


Fifty Years of American Education 
First Year Latin 

Practical Art Anatomy 

The Journalism of Japan 

What Is My Share of the Cost of the 


COLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA : 
A Censor of Kaisers 
A Remarkable Bequest to Certain Print- 
ers of America 


CONTRIBUTED : 
** Automatic ’’ Imposition 
Copyholder to Proofreader, From — No. 
10 
Costs of Bindery Operations — No. 7.. 
Country Merchant and Advertising, The. 
Creating Business by Original Designs 
and Trade-Marks 
Getting the Right Start 
Kettle Creek Monody, A (poem) 
National Editorial Association, The 1918 
Convention of the 
Overcoming an Obstacle. 
Printing Knowledge Versus Advertising 
Knowledge 
Punctuation, The Art of 
Trade-Mark Practice From the Standpoint 
of the Printer, Modern 
When a Partner Is Entitled to a Salary. 
World’s Greatest Printery, The 
Copyholder to Proofreader, From — No. 10. 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
Discrimination in Regard to Age 
“In the Good Old Days ” 
Letters We Appreciate. 


Cost AND METHOD: 
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IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 

Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 

Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 
Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Sixteen-page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.00. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















HORGAN’S HALF-TONE 


g All phases of 


and 
for the practical Photomechan- photomechanical 








@ A reference book 


man as well as a methods are ex- 


text-book for the ical Processes ploited and many 


student. formulas given. 

By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 
The author of this book has a world-wide reputation among process 
workers, his department in The Inland Printer having long been the 
authority on photomechanical methods. 
His position as editor gives Mr. Horgana unique opportunity to ascertain 
the wants of the host of correspondents who confer with him on tech- 
nical subjects. The wealth of information gained in teaching others and by 
experimenting is embodied in concrete form in ‘‘Horgan’s Half-Tone.”’ 
236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many processes, in 
from one to four colors. Glossary of 481 words used by processworkers. 

Price $3.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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You are NOT Too Old or Too 
Young to Prepare Yourself to Fill 
a Better Position with More Pay! 


Profit by the Experience of Others 
and Save Time by Getting 


GOOD BOOKS AND THEN STUDY THEM! 


Get acquainted with the Book Department of The Inland 
Printer, for books about Printing and Allied Industries 











BOOKS WHICH EVERY PRINTER SHOULD KNOW 





BOOKBINDING MISCELLANEOUS 
Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary PRICE Building and Advertising a Printing PRICE 
John J. Pleger. Set $5.20 Business H. H. Stalker. $1.05 
Volumes sold separately. Color and Its Application to Printing..E. C. Andrews. 2.10 
COMPOSITION Color and Its Distribution in Printing.E. C. Andrews. 5.10 


Design and Color in Printing......... F. J. Trezise. 1.05 Establishing a Newspaper O. F. Byxbee. .60 


Specimen Books—Envelope Corner Cards, 25c; 
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Electrotyping C.S. Partridge. 2. i 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping C. 8S. Partridge. 1. If a work on the subject you are 


Handbook of Photoengraving.......N.S. Amstutz. 3. interested in is not listed above 
Horgan’s Halftone and Photomechanical 
MX OUCSS 5:6 circ. ek sieiaie os eereieters S. A. Horgan. 


seareetyping G.8. Partridge, 2. Send for this free 


ACCOUNTING 


Forty-Eight-Hour-Week Wage Scale ; { atalo gue 0 f Books 

MACHINE COMPOSITION 
Correct Keyboard Fingering....John S. Thompson. . Whether you are an employer or em- 
Facsimile Linotype Keyboards ° ployee, foreman or apprentice, or simply 


maa 2 — 5. Thompson. ' interested in printing from the ‘‘user’s”’ 


Mechanism of the Linotype.....John S. Thompson. 2. standpoint, you will find at least one 

PRESSWORK book listed in this catalogue that will be 
Concise Manual of Platen Presswork.F. W. Thomas. . worth many times its price, in the prac- 
Modern Presswork.... .............. F. W. Gage. 2. tical suggestions it offers for making 


Practical Guide to Embossing and Die your work easier and more profitable. 
Stamping . 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Theory of Overlays THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Overlay-Knives.... 5 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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THE MACHINE anpesyee 
31,000 


\ONVINCING evidence that the Linotype is 
_A “The Machine That Lasts” is the fact that 


of the 37,000 Linotypes built and distributed — 
throughout the world some of the original models. 
are still in use after’more than a quarter of a 
century’s active service. Endorsed by the world’s 
master printers, used by the world’s greatest news- 


papers, Multiple-Magazine Linotypes are help- 


ing progressive printers everywhere, in small _ 


as well as large offices, to achieve sutcess. 


- Buy the LINOTYPE —The Machine That Lasts 
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MERCENTHALER LINOTYPE CO... 


NEW YORK, ‘U.S.A. 


CHICAGO’ ©. SAN FRANCISCO - NEW ORLEANS 
Canadian Linotype Ltd. TORONTO 
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